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Woods, Associate Deputy Minister of Pensions and National 
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. ‘House ¢ OF Commons, 
ie ve) an ~ Monnay, February 23, 1942. 


ia ieee Gomninee be set up to which shall be referred 
to the settlement of veterans of the present war on the land 


do Gomtuites te empowered to send for persons, papers and 
ne witnesses for evidence; to print such papers and evidence 
) as may be ordered by the Committee for the use of the Com- 
rembers of the House; and to report from time to time; and 
mmittee shall consist of Messrs. Blanchette, Dupuis, Hatfield, 
rantford), Macdonald (Halifaz), MacKenzie (Neepawa) 
ncouver Centre), McLean (Simcoe East), Macmillan, Quelch, 
Senn, Sissons, “Tucker, Wright. 


ARTHUR BEAUCHESNE, 
Clerk of the House. 


Tuurspay, April 23, 1942. 


le ad. That the Llogine Bill be referred to the said Committee:— 
0. 6 an Act to Assist War Veterans to Settle upon the Land. 


ARTHUR BEAUCHESNE, 
Clerk of the House. 


FRIDAY, aoe 1, 1942. 


es In. Tnehsh a and 200 copies in French of its minutes of proceedings 
and that Standing Order 64 be suspended in relation thereto. - 


ry i aide 


C. W. BOYCE, 
(For) Clerk of the House. 


Tuurspay, April 30, 1942. 


FIRST REPORT 


eA ‘recommends that it be empowered to print from day to 
English and 200 copies in French of its minutes of proceed- 
and that Standing Order 64 be suspended in relation thereto, 


, ectfully submitted. 
— : ; CYRUS MACMILLAN, ao 
ae Chairman =v" 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 
Tuurspay, April 30, 1942. 


The Special Committee on Land Settlement of Veterans of the Present 
War met this day at 11 o’clock, a.m. 


The following members were present:—Messrs. Hatfield, Macdonald 
(Halifax), MacKenzie (Neepawa), Mackenzie (Vancouver Centre), McLean 
(Simcoe East), Quelch, Ross (Souris), Sissons, Wright.—9. 


On motion of Mr. MacKenzie (Neepawa), Hon. Cyrus Macmillan was — 
unanimously elected Chairman. 


On motion of Mr. Ross (Souris), it was Ordered,—‘That the Committee 
ask leave to print from day to day, 500 copies in English and 200 copies in 
French of its minutes of proceedings and evidence; and that Standing Order 64 
be suspended in relation thereto”’. 


It was agreed that Mr. Walter S. Woods, Associate Deputy Minister of 
Pensions and National Health, be called as the first witness at the next meeting. 


On motion of Mr. MacKenzie (Neepawa), the Committee adjourned at 
11 o’clock a.m. to meet again at the eall of the Chair. 


Jae. SOOM: 
Clerk of the Committee. 


Turspay, May 5, 1942. 


The Special Committee on Land Settlement of Veterans of the Present. War 
met this day at 10.00 o’clock am. The Chairman, Hon. Cyrus Macmillan, 
presided. 

The following members were present:—Messrs. Blanchette, Hatfield, 
Macdonald (Brantford), Macdonald (Halifax), MacKenzie (Neepawa), 
Mackenzie (Vancouver Centre), McLean (Simcoe East), Macmillan, Quelch, 
Ross (Souris), Senn, Sissons and Wright —13. 

In attendance were: 


Mr. B. W. Russell, K.C., Department of Pensions and National Health; 

Mr. A. J. Dixon, ‘Chief Administrative Assistant, Department of Pensions 
and National Health ; 

Mr. Robert England, Executive Secretary, Rehabilitation Committee. 


Mr. Macmillan thanked the Committee for the honour conferred on him in 
electing him Chairman. 
The Chairman filed the following:— 


(1) Letter from Mr. G. Rowland of Askwith, Sask., dated March 3, 1942, 
suggesting that Provincial Officials in charge of Soldier Settlement should 


be pioneers and possess a thorough knowledge of suitable lands, and that 
a travelling land board be appointed. 
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(2) A net from Mr. H. R. Inglis, District Commander of the Canadian 
-. ee Legion in Alberta, which was presented by him to the Canadian Legion 
Provincial Convention last year, as well as a memorandum from Mr. 
. Inglis dated February 24, 1942. 
ee (8) Precis of a project submitted by Ernest Norris of Camrose, Alberta, 
ae containing a number of suggestions. 
(4) A brief by the Home Settlement Committee of the Co-ordinating 
Council for War Work and Civilian Services of Greater Vancouver, 
together with a supplementary report by the Hon. H. H. Stevens, a 
member of that Committee. 
(5) A letter from A. Andrews of Barons, Alberta. 
(6) A letter from W. B. McLeod, Regina, Sask. 
(7) A letter from C. F. Hill, of Hamilton, Ont. 
(8) A letter from C. C. Page, of West Hill, Ont. 
(9) A letter from J. A. Mitchell, of Swan River, Man. 


Mr. W. 8. Woods, Assocfate Deputy Minister of Pensions and National 
Health was called and examined. 


By leave, the Hon. T. A. Crerar, Minister of Mines and Resources, addressed 
the Committee. 


Mr. Woods retired. 


Mr. Gordon Murchison, Director of Soldier Settlement of Canada, was 
— called and examined. 


Witness filed the following statements to be printed as appendices to this 
day’s evidence: — 


Appendix ‘“A’’—Balance Sheet of Soldier Settlement of Canada for the year 
ending March 31, 1942, with breakdown of amounts written off. 
Appendix “B”—Schedule showing distribution by provinces of soldier 
settlers under the Soldier Settlement Act; number of loans made; number 
of loans repaid, and the number of adjustment cases. 

Appendix “‘C’”—Condition of accounts of settlers still in scheme. 

Appendix “D”—Dominion collection summary as of March 31, 1942.. 


Witness retired. 


The Committee adjourned at 11.35 a.m., to meet again at the call of the 
Chair. 


a Je PeDOYLE. 
Clerk of the Committee. . 


MINUTES OF EVIDENCE 


Hous or Commons, Room 279, May 5, 1942. 


The Select Special Committee on Land Settlement met at 10.30 o’clock am. 

_ The Chairman, Hon. Cyrus Macmillan, presided. 

__ The Cuatrman: Gentlemen, I want to thank the committee for the honour 
they have done me in electing me chairman of this committee. I am sure we 
_ shall all give our best thought to the problem before us. Before proceeding 
- with the witness I desire to table for the perusal of members of the committee 
_ certain letters and documents that have been submitted to us. 


_ There is a letter from Mr. G. Rowland of Asquith, Saskatchewan, suggesting 
_ that provincial officers in charge of soldier settlement should be pioneers and 
_ should possess a thorough knowledge of suitable lands, and that a travelling 
- jand board be appointed. 
' There is a brief from Mr. R. H. Inglis, District Commander of the Canadian 
- Legion in Alberta, and this brief was presented by him to the Canadian Legion 
_ Provincial Convention last year. 


_ There is also a memorandum from Mr. Inglis dated February 24, 1942. 
_ There is a memorandum submitted by Ernest Norris of Camrose, Alberta, 
containing some very interesting suggestions. 
| There is a brief by the Home Settlement Committee of the Co-ordinating 
~ Council for War Work and Civilian Services of Greater Vancouver, together 
with a supplementary report by the Hon. H. H. Stevens, a member of that 
committee. 


_ There are letters received by the minister from three Great War veterans: 
- W. B. McLeod, of Regina, Saskatchewan; C. S. Hill, of Hamilton, Ontario; 
-G. C. Page, of West Hill, Ontario. 
- Those letters suggest that those who served in the last war be made eligible 
under the Veterans’ Land Act. 

; There is also a resolution from the members of the Swan River Pool Elevator 
_ Study Group signed by J. E. Mitchell, secretary. I will pass these documents 
; to the clerk of the committee and he will hold them ready for perusal. 

-_ Now, gentlemen, this morning we are to hear a statement from Mr. Walter 
- Woods, Associate Deputy Minister of the Department of Pensions and National 
Health. 


Mr. Watrrr S. Woops, Associate Deputy Minister, Department of Pensions 
and National Health: In view of the comprehensive statement made by the Hon. 
Tan Mackenzie, Chairman of the:Cabinet Committee on Demobilization and 
Rehabilitation, to the House of Commons on Monday, April 20th, when the 
- resolution which preceded this bill was under consideration, 1t 1s probably 
~ unnecessary for me to offer at this time, on behalf of our subcommittee on land 
settlement, more than brief comment on the measure now before you. 
-_ +Mr. Murchison, the Director of Soldier Settlement under the Soldier 
Settlement Act, 1919, is also here and I suggest, with the permission of the 
- committee, that after filing my brief statement, Mr. Murchison be given Oppo: 
tunity to do likewise. Mr. Murchison, together with Mr. Jones, the Se 
Superintendent of Soldier Settlement, have been of great assistance to our sub- 
~ committee on land settlement, particularly in drafting the bill which is now 


before you. 
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The subcommittee on land settlement, which has agreed on the principles 
embodied in this bill, has held frequent meetings over a period of more than a 
year and a half. So that your committee may appreciate the standing and 
experience possessed by members of this subcommittee, I am going to ask 
your permission to place on record their names and the positions they hold, at 
the end of this statement. 


The bill is based on a careful study of the experience in soldier settlement 


following the great war and an endeavour has been made to eliminate the 
difficulties encountered in the administration of that measure. Our committee 
is of the opinion that the primary difficulty with the former Soldier Settlement 
Act was that it imposed a burden of debt beyond the capacity of the average 
settler to pay. 

The new measure strikes at this fundamental problem by creating, subject 
to specific performance on the part of the settler, an equity in his enterprise 
which should greatly enhance his chances of success. 

It proposes that the settler’s debt shall not exceed two-thirds of the cost 
of the land and improvements thereon, including improvements to be effected. 

It further proposes that advances may be made for stock and equipment 
equivalent to one-third of the cost of the land, without increasing the debt. 


Thus, if land is purchased for a settler to the value of $3,600 which is the — 


maximum for land and improvements, the bill provides that the debt must not 
exceed two-thirds of that amount, or $2,400. It provides, in addition, that 
stock and equipment may be purchased in an amount not to exceed one-third 
of the cost of the land, but no additional charge is made for the stock and 
equipment. The maximum that can be advanced for this purpose is $1,200. 

It will be seen that the settler’s debt is fixed at a maximum of $2,400 which 
is 50 per cent of the cost of land and stock and equipment. Should any 
question arise as to the adequacy of this maximum of $4,800 for all purposes, 
that is lands, buildings, stock and equipment, it is pointed out that whereas 
the average value’ per acre of occupied farm lands in 1920 was $48 the average 
in 1940 was $24 so that it should be possible to purchase for $3,600 to-day a 
farm which would have cost in 1920 $7,200. 

These figures are taken from page 154 of the Canada Year Book, 1941. 
They arise from information taken at the last census. 

It is anticipated that in addition to what are known as self-sustaining 
farms from which the settler could expect to produce a living for himself and 


family, the settlement on smaller holdings in certain areas will be encouraged, 


whereby the settler will expect to augment his living by earnings in the 
vicinity. 

Much has been said about the percentage of failures under the old Soldier 
Settlement Act and in this connection I should like to offer the observation 
that it is not quite fair to presume that all those who have left their farms 
are failures. Many of those who operated their farms for a while, decided to 
leave them to follow some other line of endeavour and many former settlers 


are in positions of responsibility in the country. The period they spent on: 
the farms served its purpose in that it provided for them during their difficult 


period of rehabilitation. In fact, many of the most successful business men 
in the dominion farmed early in their career and the reason that thev decided 
to abandon farming in favour of a business career, should not put them in the 
category of a “failure”. 

Much has been said about the necessity for being rigid in the qualification 
of those who are accepted for settlement. I agree that qualification should 
be strict and should be carefully done but am inclined to think there is a 
tendency to attach too much importance to a background of actual experience. 

In my judgment, farming is a matter of temperament as well as experi- 
ence. I have encountered settlers with a long background of experience who 

[Mr. W. 8. Woods. ] 
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have not made a success and have also encountered many with limited 


experience who have made first-rate farmers once they acquired the requisite 
_ knowledge. 


“The suitability of the wife is just as important, if not more important, 


than that of the man and should be taken into consideration when qualifying 


_ men for settlement under the new Act. Unless she is going to be a real 


helpmate to him and she is temperamentally suited to farm life, she might 


‘well be the cause of failure of the enterprise. 


The Act provides for the fullest collaboration with provincial governments 
and advantage should be taken of the very valuable soil surveys made in some 


provinces. 


Provision has been made under the post-discharge re-establishment order 
for. the payment of maintenance grants to settlers while they are awaiting 


returns from their farms during the first season of settlement. Training 


facilities, with maintenace grants, also exist with respect to those who are 


_ required to take actual practical training before being established. 


Some discussion has taken place with respect to the wisdom of establishing, 
with state assistance, men in farming whilst those at present on the land are 
experiencing difficulties in making ends meet. In this regard, it may be stated 
that many thousands of men followed farming as their occupation before 
enlistment and it would be manifestly unfair to them, on their return, if they 
were not given an opportunity to follow their previous occupation. Assistance 


is being given to men in other walks of life-and to fail to make provision for 


the farmer would be discrimination to that class. 
Our rehabilitation programme provides an opportunity to learn a trade to 


those who follow other occupations. It provides for the completion of the 


education of those who have the educational standing to enable them to enter 


- university within fifteen months of their discharge. It provides social security 


to those awaiting employment and with respect to those who go into insurable 
employment, they are given credit for the period spent in the army, since the 
Unemployment Insurance Act became effective, the government paying the 
premiums. 

-This Veterans’ Land Act is merely a measure designed to facilitate the 


rehabilitation of those who wish and are qualified to go farming. 


It is felt that with an overhead debt not exceeding two-thirds of the cost of 
the land and improvements, or one-half the cost of the land, improvements, and 
stock and equipment, with an interest rate of 34 per cent and given reasonable 
luck, the men established under this measure have at least as good a chance of 
success as the average farmer. The interest rate is set at 34 per cent for the 
reason that that is the approximate cost of raising the money. 

I see, Mr. Chairman, that Mr. Murchison is not yet here. That concludes 
my statement. I was going to suggest that the committee give an opportunity 
also to him to file a statement. The names of the members of the subcommittee 
on Land Settlement are shown on the back of the brief that I have read. 


Hon. Mr. Macxenzim: You are placing those on the record? 
Mr. Woops: I should like to place them on the record, yes. 
i Members of the Subcommittee on Land Settlement 
Dr. G.S. H. Barton, Deputy Minister of Agriculture, Ottawa. fe 
~- Mr. Robert England, Secretary, General Advisory Committee on Demobili- 
‘gation and Rehabilitation, Ottawa. 
.» Mr. Harry Hereford, Dominion Commissioner, Unemployment Relief, 
Department of Labour, Ottawa. 
Mr. W. M. Jones, General Superintendent, Soldier Settlement of Canada, 
= SUOttawa: 


Mr. C. E. Joslyn, Manager, Lands Department, Hudson’s Bay Company, 


Winnipeg, Man. 
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Dr. O. A. Lemieux, Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Ottawa. 


= , a5 * = a 
Mr. T. D’Arcy Leonard, General Counsel, Dominion Mortgage and Invest- og 


ments Association, Toronto, Ont. 


Mr. J. N. K. Macalister, Chief Commissioner, Department of Immigration 


and Colonization, Canadian Pacific Railway Company, Montreal, Que. — 


Dr. W. A. Mackintosh, Department of Finance, Ottawa. a 


Dr. J. D. Maclean, Commissioner, Canadian Farm Loan Board, Ottawa. _ 

Mr. J. S. McGowan, Director Department of Colonization and Agriculture, 
Canadian National Railways, Montreal, Que. _ . 

Mr. J. S. McLean, President, Canada Packers, Limited, Toronto, Ont. 

Mr. G. Murchison, Director of Soldier Settlement, Ottawa. 

Mr. J. A. Proulx, Chief of the Extension Service, Department of Agricul- 
ture, Quebec City. : 

Mr. W. S. Woods, Associate Deputy Minister, Department of Pensions and 
National Health, Ottawa. 

Mr. Woods is Chairman of the subcommittee. 


Nore: The late Mr. F. J. Freer, of the Great West Life, was a member 
of the committee for several months, up to the time of his death through an 
aeroplane accident, in February, 1941. Mr. Joslyn succeeded Mr. Freer on the 
committee. 


The Cuarrman: All right, thank you. Are there any questions? 


Mr. McLean: I should like to make one comment on the fourth paragraph 
of this statement, namely that the subcommittee are of the opinion that the 
primary difficulty is the burden of debt imposed. Looking over the farms in 
the part of the country in my immediate district on which soldiers settled, I 
would say that if the men were given those farms free or if practical farmers 
were given those farms free, and provided with stock and equipment, they could 
not possibly be on those farms after ten years. There is a thing we have to 
guard against now. Already members are receiving letters from people. who 
want to sell sand banks. I do not know of one single soldier left on a farm 
in my district, and looking at the farms one could not expect anything else. 
I am not making an extravagant statement. They are the worst, most impos- 
sible spots in the district; they are absolutely impossible, with blow sand and 
all that sort of thing. On those spots poor unfortunate soldiers were settled, 
and, of course, they starved there for four, five or ten years and finally got off. 
I do not know what experience the committee has had in connection with that 
difficulty; but as far as my district was concerned, that was the difficulty. 

The Cuairman: Mr. McLean, you think that on some of these farms not 
even a very successful experienced farmer could live? 

_ Mr. McLean: I was brought up on a farm and I would say that. Of 
course, an experienced farmer would never dream of going on those farms. 

The CHarrMan: But suppose he did. 


Mr. McLean: But if, in a moment of temporary insanity, he went on ONC, x 


he could not possibly remain on such a farm and make a living. 

Hon. Mr. Mackenziz: What you want to guard against is getting such 
lands as were got before in the various areas? 
_» Mr. McLean: Yes. Pressure already is being exercised on members point- 
ing out that here are farms they want to sell; and those farms are in impossible 
spots. 

Mr. MAcKENZIE (Neepawa): It was not always inexperienced farmers 
who got on farms of that kind. A lot of these farms were settled in the winter 
when the snow was on the ground. They did not see the stone piles. are 


[Mr. W. S. Woods.] 
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¥ ae ‘Hon. Mr. Mackenzin: You are sounding a note of warning to be very 
_ eareful in regard to the selection of the places on which we are going to settle 
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__ Mr. Mackenziz (Neepawa): Yes. It was proven in Manitoba, was it not 

__ Mr. Crerar, that connivance existed between the people selling the land and 

some of the men who were put on to place the settlers? 
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| that any official in the government is responsible for purchasing one of these 


_ farms, he should be fired with no possibility of reinstatement. 


_. +Mr. Harrietp: Is the soldier going to have any choice in the matter of 
~ farms? ; 
8 Hon. Mr. Macxenzis: Will you answer that, Mr. Woods? 


__. Mr. Woops: It is the committee’s opinion certainly that his own choice 
_ should be taken into consideration. But the committee is not of the opinion 
_ that he should have the final say and that the government should be obligated . 
_ to purchase any farm that he likes. That would be very dangerous, because 
_ these very men that Mr. McLean speaks of, for the main part, selected their own 
_ properties; and they are entitled, as he says, to protection against faulty judg- 
ment like that. Certainly his wishes will be consulted and if the place he selects 
- is considered suitable and worth the money that is asked for it, I should think 
the settlement authority would be anxious to place him under circumstances of 
his own choice rather than insisting that he go somewhere else. 
Mr. Buancuerte: I see, with a great deal. of satisfaction, the name of 
Dr. J. D. MacLean on the subcommittee on land settlement. I am wondering 
whether it would not be possible to make use of the very efficient staff we have 
in the way of inspectors that he has under his jurisdiction. These people know 
their figures very well. They have been in the field for a number of years, and 
I think whatever they have to say in connection with the suitability of the farms 
may carry a lot of weight. 
~~ +The Cuarrman: I suppose they would be consulted, Mr. Woods? 
Mr. Woops: That is an administrative matter. I should like to make it 
quite clear that my subcommittee has confined itself to suggesting a financial 
_ structure under which the men could succeed, but they have not addressed 
themselves to passing opinions about areas that are suitable or not suitable, 
or administrative features of that kind such as utilizing other departments. 
_ -Mr. Buancuerre: That would come under whose jurisdiction? 
-- -Mr. Woops: If the bill passes in its present form, the administration of the 
measure will be under Mr. Crerar’s department. | 
: Hon. Mr. Crerar: If I may be permitted, I should like to say a few words. 
Tam nota member of the committee. 
Hon. Mr. Mackenzie: You do not have to be. 
e Hon. Mr. Crerar: I am very much interested in this measure. I think 
_ there were probably at least three factors that operated unfortunately in the 
- last venture following the Great War. First, there is the very important point 
that Mr. McLean has mentioned; that is the value of the land. I am not speak- 
ing of value in the monetary sense, but of its value as a productive unit. You 
can take the best farmer that you can find in Ontario, and, as Mr. McLean 
said you can equip him with a farm, with stock and implements and equipment, 
and he will not be able to make a success of it, because the natural handicap 
is such that it is impossible for him to do it. Many of the veterans who were 
settled following the last war unfortunately were placed on land of that kind. 
a When they got on it, they found the land was sour, that it would require 
great deal of fertilizer, that there were perhaps half a dozen things wrong wit 
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it. From my own observation—and it is rather limited—in Manitoba I have 
seen cases where these men who were without much experience in farming, 
with the psychological upset that is associated with many of these chaps after 
they come back from the war, were placed on a farm where they never had a 
chance of making a go of it. Then the next thing is unquestionably the tem- 
perament of the individual, his powers. of initiative, resourcefulness, getting 
around difficulties and of sticking to it. Those are all qualities that are associated 
with success in any sphere of work. I can illustrate that best by a case, and it 
is only one of several but it came under my own observation. Two returned 
men were placed on farms on quarter-sections with just a road allowance 
between them. Both were married when they came back. They were young 
fellows back from the war, starting out in life. The first man whom I will call 
“A” was settled on a quarter-section of land—I have been over pretty nearly 
every foot of it—of which not more than, I would say, one hundred acres 
was cultivatable. There was some scrub on it, some low lying land—slough land 
we call it in the prairies—suitable for pasture. The soil was good soil, where 
it could be cultivated. The man across the road, whom I shall refer to as “B,” 
was settled on 140 acres, of which at least 120 acres could be cultivated— 
equally good land. Each was equipped with a small house, a small barn and a 
good well was provided with each parcel of land. They started out, B with 
really more advantages than A, because his 140 acres was better land on the 
whole than the adjoining quarter-section that A had located on. What was 
the result? Inside of four years B was off his farm. He had not made any 
payments on it at all. He had let his buildings run down a bit. He was a care- 
less, indifferent chap who should never have been on a farm at all. Indeed, 
he was the type of man who probably would never rise higher in the economic 
scale than working for someone else under direction. A, on the other hand, 
whose land was not so good, to-day either owns his farm or will shortly own it. 
He has a first-class herd of holstein cattle and is milking fifteen to twenty cows 
every year. He has educated his children. His eldest girl is training for a nurse. 
He has a good comfortable house on his farm. He has a good farm. He has a 
very good garden—one of the best in the community. He is a public-spirited 
citizen who, for years, has been secretary-treasurer of the school district in which 
he lives. What is the difference between those two? If you can find the answer 
to that riddle, then I think you will find the explanation of a great deal that 
happened in relation to the last soldiers’ settlement scheme. 

Now, that emphasizes not only the importance of having the right kind of 
men, but it emphasizes the importance in the scheme of the class of individual 
himself. Well then, the next thing I would say was the high prices paid for the 
land; because it was said in the house the other evening when the measure 
was being discussed that the venture was started at the peak of values; high 
prices were paid for land, much more than it was really worth as an economic 
unit; and the prices for live stock and equipment were also high. Now, if we 
ean avoid these three difficulties in this scheme; that is, if we can ensure that 
only suitable land that has an economic value where a good individual has a 
chance for success; if we can ensure that the individual himself is suited to the 
occupation of farming; that is, that he has the qualities that I mentioned a 
moment ago of initiative, resourcefulness and willingness to work and those 
qualities which are associated with success in whatever field a man enters; 
and if you can get the land for them at a fair price, don’t load him down with - 
debt; then I think, Mr. Chairman, that the chances for success are immeasurably 
increased. 

Now, in the case I mentioned a moment ago “B” should never have been 
put in any job where it depended on his own initiative and his own capacity 
to manage. It does not matter whether it be farming or anything else, the 
result would have been the same because he lacked and never acquired the 

[Mr. W. 8S. Woods. ] £ 
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_ qualities which were essential to success. And those are the things, it seems 
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- to me, that have to be taken into account in getting this venture successfully 
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launched. I have no doubt whatever in my mind that a great many of these 


boys who come back can.be successfully established on farms, and I think 
that I have gone pretty carefully over this field and I think the provisions 
certainly are aimed to guard against all those defects, as far as it is possible 


to do so. I do not think I can add anything further. 


. Mr. Wricut: I think one of the difficulties in administration will be the 
purchasing of land at a reasonable figure. As you have heard it read here from 
page 2 of Mr. Woods’ brief, it is suggested that a farm could be purchased at 
$3,600 to-day which cost $7,200 in 1920. When this Act comes into effect 
you are going to find the price of land advancing considerably above what 
it is to-day. You can see an indication of that taking place now in western 
Canada; a quarter section which could have been purchased from a mortgage 
company for $1,600, to $2,000, last year, to-day they are asking a much greater 
price for. Once this Act goes into effect you are going to find that a quarter 
section in western Canada is worth $3,600. I do not know how you are going 
to get around that. You will find men coming back from overseas and looking 
at a certain quarter section of land and asking the board to purchase that 
land for them, and those quarter sections are going to be selling at around 
$3,600 and they are counting on the fact that the board will probably absorb 
about $1,200 and that they will probably be able to get the land at around 
$2,400, which was its fair value in the first place. They are going to find them- 
selves in no better position than if they purchased it privately because they 
are willing to purchase with that additional $1,200, which they will anticipate 
will be written off by the board. 
Mr. Woops: I think that was one of the primary reasons for introducing the 
bill at this session; so that the settlement authority can begin quietly to acquire 
‘land. Another point involved there is that this entire soldiers’ settlement scheme 
envisages the acquisition of only some 25,000 units, and I doubt very much 
whether that will affect the price of land throughout the dominion to any extent. 
Mr. Wricut: The thing is, this land price has already advanced because of 
the fact that farming is much better today than it was four or five years ago; 
and a quarter section, or a farm, out there, is worth more today than it was four 


or five years ago. And we have no guaranty with respect to the future that the 


» 


ABs 
‘a 


- could have given you some very valuable advice on it. Every man on that 


price of land is not going to increase, and that later it will not go down again as 
values generally go down. I think for this scheme to be successful you will have 
to have some connection between the price the farmer receives for his products 
and the price he pays for his land. 
Some hon. Members: Hear, hear. 
Mr. Wricut: Now, the most successful contracts that there are in the west 
today are the contracts where the land is being paid for by so many bushels of 
grain per year, and it does not matter what the price of grain is. And this scheme, 
if it is going to be a success, you are going to have to have some feature like that 
in it, I think; that is, if you purchase your land in 1942, and we will take that as 
a basis—100—as being the basic cost of the things the farmer has to buy and 
for what he has to sell; then say in 1944 the things which the farmer has to buy 
have gone up from the base to 105 while what he has to sell has gone down to 
95; then you are going to have to provide for some adjustment of payments due 
from the man on the land if he is going to be successful. 
Now, while I am on this, I notice that in the committee which was set up to 
draft this bill there is not one man who is a farmer; not one man who is a farmer, 
whether he has made a success or whether he has not made a success. I think 


- your committee should have had at least one or two men who have had the 


experience of going through this soldier land settlement scheme. I think they 
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committee is a man who is in an administrative capacity. You have not taken 
the point of view of the actual man on the farm. I think you should have 
included in that bill something which would tie up the value of what the farmer 
has to sell with the price he paid for his farm and the price he is going to get for 
it; and also that you should have some provision in the bill with respect to crop 
failures whereby in a crop failure year no payment will be required and no 
interest will be added. If you do that, I think your scheme would have some 
chance of success, but unless you include these features I doubt whether your 
scheme will be very much more successful than it was before. I admit that you 
are giving a much better chance under this scheme than we had under the old > 
scheme; certainly, you have; but even with that chance you still have that 
disadvantage in that payments do not bear any relationship to the price the 
farmer has to pay for what he buys. I think something should be introduced 
into the bill to that effect. And again, as far as western Canada is concerned, a — 
quarter section of land is not an economic unit. Anyone here who has farmed in 
western Canada knows that; and I would say that 90 per cent of the men under 
the old scheme who made a success and finally paid off their loan were men who 
were able to handle more land than just one quarter section, and in that way were 
enabled to make an economic unit out of their farm and enabled to pay for the 


original land which they bought under the soldiers’ settlement scheme. You 


can’t buy machinery if you have only one quarter section of land when you have 
to pay such prices as $385 for a binder, and $340 for a seed-drill, and other 
machinery in proportion; your overhead is too high for the amount of land on 
which you are going to use it. It is absolutely impossible to operate a quarter 
sectin of land successfully in grain farming in western Canada, you must have © 
more land. Now, this scheme may enable the man who is a good manager, and 
who is able to rent or buy an additional quarter section under this scheme to pay 
for it; but he cannot pay for it on the basis of a quarter section of land. — 

Hon. Mr. Mackenzie: You mean, he must have the opportunity of privately 
purchasing additional land? 


Mr. Wricut: Yes, he must have additional land. 
Hon. Mr. Macxernzis: There is provision for that in the bill. 
Mr. Woops: He can acquire land on his own. 


Mr. Wricut: Under the old Act you could not hold land in your own name. 
When I went under it I had a half section of land of my own and I had to transfer 
that half section in order to be able to buy under the board. Well, the fact that — 
I was able to pay for my land depended entirely on the fact that I had an 

additional half section of my own. 
Hon. Mr. Mackenzie: That is not the case here. Some provision whereby 
you could acquire additional land; you will find that covered there. 


Hon. Mr. Crerar: I have very great respect for Mr. Wright’s opinion; 
although, I say quite frankly, while I have not had the pleasure of knowing 
Mr. Wright very well I know he has been a successful farmer; and in his 
district there are certain handicaps in respect to high freight rates as against 
someone located much closer to market. But I do not know that I agree with 
Mr. Wright’s view that a man cannot make a success on a quarter-section of 
land. I think it depends a great deal on the location, and the kind of farting 
that he is doing. Personally I am of the opinion that there are certain areas in 
aE Canada where I would say we should not locate any of these prospective 
settlers. 

Mr. Ross: I think that is sound. i 


Hon. Mr. Crerar: I do think that; because, without any question at all in 
my mind, the character of our farming operations in western Canada must 
change. It has changed in Manitoba. Manitoba to-day is not a wheat-growing 


province, although wheat is a fair cash crop. It is i rmi iti 
eee p. 1t 1s a mixed farming pr oposition 
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all the way, through. In another twenty-five years, for instance, we will be 
growing grain quite freely in Manitoba; there are certain districts in Manitoba 
_ to-day where grain is a suitable cash crop. In Morden I think last year there 
: was something like 250,000 bushels of grain marketed down in that area 
Now, you can grow leguminous crops anywhere in Manitoba; you can crow 
‘ alfalfa, clover and timothy; and you can grow sugar beets where it is suitable 
and where you can find a market for them. That is the type of farming we 
- must aim at in western Canada. And that of course brings up the problem 
of the wheat plains; which, to my mind, is the real problem of agriculture 
in western ‘Canada, where you are confined practically to one crop. Now, I do 
not think we should put any settlers on land up against that handicap, and 


there is still available plenty of land of the type that I mentioned. This is 


an interesting thing: I was through Denmark once, a good many years ago, 


and the thing that impressed me more than anything else was this, that the 


i average farm in Denmark comprised about 10 or 12 acres—very small holdings. 


And there was this further feature, that in the carrying on of their farming 


operations they imported at least 80 per cent of their feeding stuff which they 


converted into dairy products, and bacon and poultry, and eggs, and things 


_ like that. Now, on a quarter-section of say average good land where it is 


well watered and where the soil is such that you can produce things such 
as I mentioned a moment ago, it then becomes a question I think pretty much 


of management, and in carrying out this scheme—I mentioned this to Mr. 
_ Murchison on more than one occasion—I think a certain amount of supervision 
is necessary. I know the average farmer, and I speak as a farmer; because, if 
I may modestly say so, Mr. Chairman, I think I know farming; I have been 


engaged in it practically all my life and I am engaged in it now. The factors 


that make for success are the qualities that I have mentioned a little earlier. 


There is a thought in my mind, but it has escaped me for the moment; at any 
rate, we will come back to it. Yes; there is the question of farm management 
and supervision. I was interested about 14 years ago in observing a venture 
that was undertaken by some of the loaning companies. It started in Winnipeg 
and then extended to the other provinces. It had to do with the question of 


farm management. Now, the originator of that scheme was a man named 


Bowman, who was for many years chairman of the board of directors of the 
Mutual Life Insurance.Company, which was one of the large lending companies 
in western Canada; and Mr. Bowman made it a practice for several years to 


BM study that practice in the west, and he went out and spent several weeks’ 


indeed sometimes as much as two months, visiting their loans, properties in the 


west where they had mortgages and where the thing was going bad. And he 
came to the conclusion that in many cases it was due to the fact that the 


_ farmer on the farm was not making the best of his opportunity. And then 


that grew, and this farm management plan under the—what was the name of 
that board—yes, the Canadian Finance Corporation. Now what they would 
do was this: they got a very experienced farm manager from Dakota, they 
sent down there for a man named Rhinehold and he organized the general 


scheme, Rhinehold to-day is in the Department of Agriculture at Washington. 


And then they got experienced men; Mr. George Jones, for instance, of Portage 
La Prairie—whom I think you know, Mr. Ross— 
Pwme Wits ryoss*. Yes. 

Hon. Mr. Crerar: He is one of their district farm managers. The 
interesting thing about that was this; when they started that they found a 
great deal of opposition on the part of many of the farmers whose farms they 


. rc . . “ . ) 
were taking under supervision. It was a case in the mortgage companys 


opinion of either saying, we will have to repossess that land or get someone 
~~ on it who can make a go of it; or we will have to try to teach the man who is 


_ on it to make a better job of it; and the latter course was taken; because the 
last thing, contrary to. the generally accepted view with respect to loaning 
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companies, the last thing they want to do is to repossess a farm. It is the 
last thing on earth they want to do. Now, what has happened? The manager — 
of that scheme is a man named Hesler, in Winnipeg. The last time I was 
speaking to Mr. Hesler I asked him how the scheme was getting on. He’ told: 3 
me that they had 7,000 properties under administration. I said, what has 
been your experience up to the present time? Well, he said, in a large number 
of cases the farmer has got back again to where we do not have to give him 
any assistance at all. He has learned certain things about his own soil, for - 
instance, that did not occur to him before; and he is getting his feet under 
him and will ultimately own the farm. Now, mind you, in all these 7,000 
eases there were cases where the loan was bad, and getting worse from year 
to year, without much prospect of it ever being paid. He told me that in 75 
per cent of the cases that they would work out and eventually own their 
farms. Some of them have already discharged all their obligations. I said, 
how about the other 25? He said, it is a case of where you have people on 
sub-marginal land where they can’t possibly, even with the best management, 4 
make it go. Now, I think there is some distance we can go in the administrative 
end of a scheme of this kind, if you can get the right kind of cooperation. I 
know from my own experience when I was on the farm I rather resented the 
idea that some fellow with a white collar and a fair suit of clothes would 
come out and tell me how I should run my own operations, and yet, there 
was something to that. For instance, I recall one instance that Mr. Hersey 
referred to: it was a case of a man putting water on his place and was advised 
to get hogs. Well, his first venture was not very successful. His young pigs a 
came all hairless and weak and anemic and they practically all died. He : 
said, there is no use in trying to grow hogs, I haven’t any luck. That problem 
was cured for him by the expenditure of $1 by the simple expedient of 
buying some potassium iodide and sprinkling a little of it in the water or 3 
feed which the pigs were getting and thereby supplying a mineral deficiency. a 
Now, such a thing as that would never have been discovered by the farmer 
left to himself in 25 years. It is little things like that which put a fellow 
in a position where he can go ahead. In this particular case the farmer 4 
to-day has a very substantial income from pigs which he can produce with 
very little difficulty.. I merely mention that as illustrating the point I am 4 
trying to get at. These are things in which I do believe that the application 
of some scientific knowledge of agriculture can be very very helpful; and in 
this scheme I would certainly—if I have anything to do with the administration 
of it; I probably won’t have; but if I have that would be one of the things 
that I would try to impress upon those in charge of it. We know enough now 
to know that the application of scientific principles, for instance, to agricul- 
ture, is of the very greatest assistance. For instance, how do the Danes carry 
on, as I instanced a moment ago; because they have studied these things. 
They are miles in advance of us in the application of scientific knowledge in 
the practice of agriculture. 
Mr. Senn: And through co-operation too. 


Hon. Mr. Crerar: And through co-operation; I am all for it. But I 
think it is in these fields that we need to do some searching and apply the good 
sound rule of common sense. I know in Manitoba there is no question that 
in the last fifteen years the practice of agriculture has improved enormously. 
I do not think there is any person who is familiar with it who is not conscious 
of that fact; because we have at least got away from the one crop idea in 
Manitoba; that the only way is to grow bushels of wheat or oats or barley 
‘and sell them. On my own operation I have very little grain sown at all: 
maybe a little wheat, or a little oats; and if I happen to have a good crop and 
there is a little left over in the form of a surplus for sale, why, it is sold. I 
can make far more money out of putting that into livestock. And the criticism 

[Mr. W. 8. Woods.] 
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i has been made, and one hears it frequently now too—I know I have listened 
to it often—that we do not know how to farm in western Canada. Perhaps so 
and maybe in some districts there is an element of justification for that 
eriticism; but that is not going to apply, I do not think, in Manitoba in future: 
because I heard John Bracken say one time there was no reason why Manitoba 
should not be another Iowa, the Iowa of Canada. And I think it will be 
because it has the qualities for success. Take for instance down in southern 
Manitoba, which you all know; back as far as 25. years ago when I was 
president and general manager of the United Grain Growers we laid down a 
rule that we would not build an elevator south of a certain line in Manitoba. 
Why? Because the soil was becoming exhausted of its fertility and the risk 
was too great. But Mr. Bracken was largely instrumental in introducing 
alfalfas and clover into that district, and a great deal of it is now being 
‘grown there; and ten years after we were building elevators down all through 
that district where ten years previously we had said that we would not 
build them. 
_ Mr. Ross: Some of that land is now producing from 40 to 50 bushels 
to the acre and has been during the last ten years. 


Hon. Mr. Crerar: We must not lose sight of these principles and these 
considerations in carrying out this scheme. 

Now, of course I came here as an uninvited guest. I am not a member of 
your committee and I have done a lot of talking. 

Mr. QuetcH: Mr. Chairman, while I agree that there is a lot of sound 
common sense in many of the opinions which the minister has expressed, I am 
sorry that he has not included what I consider to be one of the most important 
features of the whole thing; one which was referred to by Mr. Wright, and that 
is the question of the marketing policy that is to be maintained by the govern- 
ment. Now, it does not matter how efficient the farmer may be, unless he can 
recover in the price of the goods he sells his cost of producing them he is not 
going to get anywhere. Take the situation as we have it to-day under which 
the price of so many farm products are stabilized. A 200-pound hog, for 
instance, is fixed at the price of $5. How long are you going to be able to 
produce grain and feed it to hogs if you are only going to be able to get $5 
for a 200-pound hog; and, similarly, turkeys dressed were fixed at 5 cents a 
pound at most western points. In the face of such low prices as those you 
cannot possibly raise grain and feed live stock. Therefore, I think one of the 
- most important features of this whole scheme is the question of the price for 
the produce which you raise. Now, in the past about 90 per cent or more of 
our live stock, and all of our agricultural production besides has been consumed 
in Canada, with only a very small percentage exported; and yet we had the 
_ stand taken that the price received for that small percentage of our produce 
exported shall govern the price for the major portion that is consumed in 
_ Canada. That is not a sound policy and it would be wrong to continue such 
a policy in future. That is what the majority of these settlers will be facing. 
It does not matter how efficient the farmer is, he has got to recover his costs 

out of the prices he gets from the produce he sells. 
Mr. Macponaup: That is applicable to anybody who goes into any kind 
of business. 
Mr. Queucu: Yes, but this is the case of the primary producer who is 
unable to set his prices. You take with the manufacturer, or the man in busi- 
ness, he sets the price he is going to sell at and he does not even have to say, 
_ what will you give me for this. He fixes his own prices. That 1s the difference 

‘between the manufacturer and the primary producer. So far as efficiency 1s 
- concerned, I know of a lot of men who are considered to be very efficient as 
5 farmers who carry on their operations in a strictly business way, and yet some 
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of these farmers were the first to go under in the depression. Now, look at 


what the mortgage companies have done. They put it this way, they have — 


mortgages on several farms in a district and those farmers are unable to make 
their payments. The mortgage companies turn these farmers off their land and 
group a number of these farms into one large unit, thereby cutting down the 
expense of management. I do think that in the majority of the areas in 
western Canada it would be absolutely impossible for a farmer to make a living 
on a quarter section. In other parts it is impossible to make a living on a half 
section. In Alberta they have found that it takes 3,000 acres for a man to 
make a living and they are leasing as much as 3,000 acres to an individual 
farmer for which they are charging him 24 cents an acre. Well, in that area 
to-day we have still a good many soldier settlers on quarter and half sections, 
and they haven’t a chance in the world of making it go. And then, while we 
are discussing settlement, we should discuss the case of the settlers who are 
already on the land. In my opinion we have an obligation to them. The 
Minister of Mines and Resources (Hon. Mr. Crerar) in the house stated that 
we had 5,800 settlers still on the land and that they had a good chance of 
making a living. 

Mr. Macponatp: They were sent there during the last war. 

Hon. Mr. Macxenzim: Settled there from the last war? 


Hon. Mr. Crerar: What I said was there were about 5,800, as I recall it, 
who had an equity from I think fair to good was the phrase I used. 


Mr. QurtcH: What do you call fair? I have figures here showing that 
there are to-day 7,360 remaining on the land, 2,953 with an average equity of 


67 per cent, 606 with an average equity of 82 per cent—they might possibly be. 


able to make a success of it still. 
Hon. Mr. Crerar: They are border-line cases. 
Mr. QuetcH: Then you drop down to 1,078 with an average equity of 


16-8 per cent. Then there are 2,723 with no equity at all. So out of a total ; 


number of settlers that you still have on the land to-day you have 2,953 with a 
good equity, 606 with an equity of 32 per cent. At the most you could only say 
that 3,559 have any chance whatsoever of ever making a success of the scheme. 
In all probability you could rule out that 606, because with a 32 per cent equity. 
at this stage of the game and still paying 5 per cent interest they have not got 
a ghost of a chance to succeed. 


Mr. McLean: What proportion would that be of the total number settled? 
Mr. Quetcu: The total number settled originally was 25,000. Only 3,000 — 


paid off their debt. 
Mr. McLean: I was going to ask this question of Mr. Woods. Is there in the 


present scheme anything that would indicate it was going to be more successful? | 


Hon. Mr. Mackenzie: Mr. Murchison can answer that. 


Mr. Quetcu: I hope that the settlers on the land will be given a reduction 
in the rate of interest down to 34 per cent. The settlers of the last war who 
are still on the land are labouring under very bad conditions. The majority 
of them are paying 6 per cent. . 

Hon. Mr. Crerar: There is a good deal to be said for that, Mr. Quelch. ~ 
_ Mr. McLzan: I do not think we should try to frame this act on the assump- 
tion we are going to place soldiers in those parts of Canada where for the last 
ten years farmers have not been able to get along without government help. 
There are vast tracts in Canada where for the last fifteen years the farmers 
did not have government assistance at all at any time. sen 

Mr. Quetcu: That rules out the whole of western Canada. 


[Mr. W. 8S. Woods.] 
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‘ Mr, McLean: I do not care what it rules out. Why should it be necessary 
to place returned soldiers on farms in parts of Canada where the experience of 
_ farmers over the last twelve years is that they cannot get along there, a great 
rs eyo them, without government assistance, when there are large tracts of 
_ Canada where they have got along without any municipal or government 
' assistance of any sort during those years? 

Mr. QuetcHu: That is not correct. 


aa Mr. McLean: What is not correct? I say there are large tracts in Canada 
_ where farmers have not obtained any government assistance at all. 


si Mr. QUELCH: Yes, you have, you have a protected market which we have 
not got in western Canada. You are protected by high tariff and we are dis- ” 
_ eriminated against by that same tariff. 

i Mr. Ross: Did I understand Mr. Woods to say it was the intention of the 
_ board to buy up considerable tracts of land now for the future settlement? 


. Mr. Woops: If this measure passes, Mr. Chairman, it will enable the 
_ administration to purchase land now. Men are returning from overseas now. 


_ Hon. Mr. Macxenzim: Forty-five thousand are back into civil life. 
Mr. Woops: Most of our rehabilitation facilities are already functioning, 


Mr. Ross: The board will go out and buy land for the settlers who are to 
_ go on the land after the war? 
Mr. Woops: It may be possible they will hold it in reserve. Before Mr. 
_ Murchison speaks I should like to say one thing: our committee had no idea 
- of developing a new agricultural economy for the 25,000 more or less soldier 
~ settlers. After all they are a comparatively small group in the 750,000 farmers 
in the dominion. We realize these problems to which Mr. Quelch and Mr. 
_ Wright have referred; we realize that they are problems and there is a com- 
mittee at present that has been set up on post-war reconstruction that presumably 
will have a subcommittee to deal with the problem of the farmers or agri- 
cultural restrictions. Certainly my committee had no idea of developing a new 
_ _ form of economy for the soldier settlers. What we have endeavoured to do is 
to set up a price structure that will bring them into the field of farming as it 
: has been practised in this country. It has been proven the farmer cannot carry 
a load of higher than 50 per cent debt, and we have endeavoured to devise a 
scheme whereby at least they will be on the same basis as other farmers to whom 
mortgage companies have loaned money for many years and the Canadian Farm 
_. Loan Board have loaned money. We have given them a better rate of interest 
than has obtained in previous years; but certainly we have not endeavoured to 
- work out the economic problems of agriculture. 
FY Mr. Ross: Mr. Chairman, just in respect to that same question, I think 
there are certain areas in this country which the board should insist that 
settlers be not settled on. We have experience of that in the past. The Minister, 
Mr. Crerar, has said that that has been the experience in Manitoba. We have 
had some very sad experiences in settling large areas in the lake country where 
the settlers could not possibly succeed. I think the board should be responsible 
to see that that does not happen again. I do not agree with what Mr. McLean 
has said. Agriculture has been through some impossible conditions in the last 
ten or twelve years. I agree with Mr. Crerar’s idea about the system of farm- 
~ ing in Manitoba. You cannot sell grain and dairy products and pay your taxa- 
- tion-and meet your municipal obligations with the prices that have obtained in 
the past. I agree with what Mr. Quelch has said about a divided economy. il 
believe we are going to add to the burden of agriculture if we do not face this 
situation. If we could work out some basis of going on parity prices It would 
‘solve many of our difficulties. I think we have to face that problem sooner 
or later. 
Se my Godgd O92) 
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The Cuarrman: When the committee discusses the bill clause by clause 
suggestions that have just been made by Mr. Wright and Mr. Quelch and your- 
self, Mr. Ross, will be considered with a view to a desirable adjustment. I think 
we had better leave that until we come to the bill and the clauses. If you will 
defer further questions of Mr. Woods and go on with Mr. Murchison I would | 
appreciate it. Mr. Woods will be available again for questioning. 

Mr. Hatrietp: I should like to know if this scheme is going to be incor- ~ 
porated into the first scheme or if there are going to be two separate boards. 

The Cuarrman: Mr. Murchison will explain that when he makes his 
statement. 

Hon. Mr. Macxenziz: The two schemes are built on two entirely different 
principles. 

Mr. Wricut: What is going to be the position of many young chaps who 
have left homesteads in the west, men who have land of their own but who have 
sold their equipment, are they going to be able to get that $1,200 of equipment? 
: Mr. Woops: Land of their own to use. The bill provides no assistance to 
them. 
Mr. Hatrietp: The soldier settlers who are overseas now. 
Mr. Woops: No. . 


Mr. Hatrretp: You mean to tell me a soldier who left his farm and went 
overseas cannot come back and come under this scheme? 

Mr. Woops: Yes, he can. 

Mr. Hatrieitp: But he has his own farm now. 

Mr. Woops: Under the first soldier settlers’ scheme? 

Mr. Wricut: I know of many instances of a few men who were under the 
old soldier settlers’ scheme who disposed of all their stock and equipment and 
went overseas. They are going to come back. They have the land; they own 
their own homestead under the soldier settlement scheme. What I want to know 
is can they acquire $1,200 worth of stock and equipment under the act? 

Mr. Woops: I think you had better speak to that section when we come to . 
it. The act provides anyone who is a settler under the Soldier Settlers’? Act of 
1919 is not eligible to be established again under this measure. 

Mr. Hatrieutp: If he has since enlisted in this war he is not eligible under 
this scheme. That is very unfair. 

Mr. Woops: Most of those who were settlers under the old Soldier Settlers’ 
Act are now serving in the home guard in Canada. 

Mr. Wricutr: Will men who are serving in the home guard in Canada not 
come under this act at all? 

Mr. Woops: The act provides they must have twelve months’ service. 

Mr. Wricut: Of course, most of them will serve longer than that. 

Mr. QuretcH: Has any consideration been given to payment on a bushel 
basis at all? That would appear to be of considerable help. If the debts were paid 
on a bushel basis it would have a direct interest in'‘maintaining a fair price. The 
same thing would apply to all products. i 
_ Mr. Woops: The director can make special arrangements with any settler 
in respect to his payments. 

The CHatrman: Gentlemen, Mr. Murchison will make a statement. 


Mr. Gorpon Murcuison, called: 


_ The Witness: Mr. Chairman, first of all may I apologize for being a 
little late for this meeting. I had understood that the meeting was to be con- 
ene at 11 o’clock and in the meantime I was rather busy with some other 
things. 
Mir. Gordon Murchison.] 
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Mr. QUELCH: It is a horrible hour for a committee to meet, anyway 


10 o’clock. 


The Wirness: After listening to the remarks of various members during 


this last twenty minutes in regard to the number who are still on the land or who 


have some prospect of success, I think it is desirable, Mr. Chairman, that the 
actual up to date figures, summaries and breakdowns, be placed on the record of 
this committee because they have a very decided bearing on the conclusions which 
Oa ate by ve Lapa which prepared this bill. 
n the course of his remarks on the resolution introducing the V ; 

Act the Hon. the Minister of Pensions and National Heuith mesons water 
Veterans’ Land Act differs in many vital respects from the Soldier Settlement 
Act adopted during the last war, and that these differences are based on a study 


_ of the history of the former settlement plan. 


The minister quoted certain summarized figures relating to overati 
the Soldier Settlement Act in support of the aonaunions that a ae ay ieee 
approach is necessary in connection with the new scheme. Obviously, the 
minister could not furnish the House of Commons with a breakdown of many of 
the important summaries, nor has it been feasible to furnish the minister with 
an up-to-the-minute series of summaries. The figures he used were based on 
March 31, 1941, and since there has been some change take place it is important 
im ae if for no other purpose, to bring these figures up to date as of March 

) * i 

I need only tell you that during the past year there has been a substantial 
change. One item of which relates to cash recoveries during the past twelve 
months of close to $3 million, which, of course, would have an effect on the 
standing of the business. 

I may frankly confess to this committee that as the originator of the 
financial formula and certain other important provisions in the new bill—all of 
which were adopted by the subcommittee, the General Advisory Committee, 
and, in turn, the dominion government—I feel that I have a responsibility resting 
upon me as Director of Soldier Settlement to place before this committee a 
prepared statement which I trust will be of some help, or at least serve as a 
basis upon which to elaborate on important details, some of which have been 
already mentioned by members of the committee. With your permission, there- 
fore, I respectfully submit the following: 

- The history of state-aided land settlement, in Canada, as in other countries, 
has been one of financial losses, and the only national offsets there can be are 
social and economic gains in other directions. In the development of the 


_ Veterans’ Land Act much time and thought have been given to the determination 


of basic principles that, translated into legislation and carried into realistic : 
administration, would accomplish two things: (1) increase the social stability 
of the country by providing veterans of this war with a reasonable opportunity 
to acquire home ownership within their working days; (2) keep the state costs at 
a level which bears a reasonable relationship to the opportunity provided. _ 

In the development of the Veterans’ Land Act particular study was given 
to the principles incorporated in, and to the history of operations carried out, 
under the Soldier Settlement Act of 1919. I therefore propose to submit to the 
committee certain statistical information which will probably contain the answers 
to many questions, and I also propose to submit some general observations. 

I propose to file, as Exhibit “A”, the balance sheet for the fiscal year 
1941-1942, (see appendix A), with appendix containing a breakdown of the 
amounts written off soldier settlement accounts under legislative authority. The 
balance sheet submitted does not contain information as to the number of veterans 


who obained loans or the number still on the land, as such details will be 
_ furnished in a separate exhibit. This balance sheet is filed for the purpose of 
focusing attention on what has happened to the state funds invested in the 
scheme. (See appendix Al.) 
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In an operation of this magnitude the committee will appreciate that many — 


changes in ownership under purchase agreement have taken place during the past 
twenty-three years. Many of the farm properties have changed hands several 
times, and as a consequence the figures contained in the balance sheet, while 
relating to an original group of approximately 25,000 farm properties are also 
related to approximately 40,000 individual ledger accounts. I also file, as exhibit 
“B” a schedule which shows the distribution by provinces of the applications 
made for establishment under the Soldier Settlement Act; of the number of 
loans made; of the number who are still in the scheme; of the number who have 
repaid their loans; and of the number of adjustment cases. This exhibit 


discloses that sixty per cent of the applications and sixty-eight and one-half per — 


cent of the establishments took place in the three prairie provinces. (See 
appendix B.) 

Might I ask just now if these exhibits will be printed in the minutes. 

Hon. Mr. Mackenzie: Yes. 

The Cuarrman: Yes, that is the intention. 

Mr. Murcutson: I rather expected they would be. I would very much 
oe to see them printed there, because they form the basis of the whole 
thing. 

Hon. Mr. Mackenzie: Absolutely. 

Mr. Murcurson: In my opinion there were at least three principal reasons 


why the greater percentage of establishments took place in western Canada. ~ 


First, because of the availablity of free land—by March 31, 1921, there had 
been 3,735 loans granted to establish men on free land and all but 89 of 
these were in the prarie provinces. Second, land was cheaper in the prairie 
provinces, as the following figures taken from the 1924 annual report of the 
board will show:— 
168,611 acres bought in British Columbia at an average price of $54.67 per acre. 
163,539 acres bought in Ontario at an average price of $38.11 per acre. 
51,594 acres bought in Quebee at an average price of $30.02 per acre. 
164,250 acres bought in the Maritimes at an average price of $20.79 per acre. 
859,870 acres bought in Alberta at an average price of $18.53 per acre. 


794,899 acres bought in Saskatchewan at an average price of $17.89 per acre. 
454,290 acres bought in Manitoba at an average price of $20.30 per acre. 


The third reason was, I believe, because there were better opportunities in 
other parts of Canada for returned men to find employment or rehabilitation 
in industry other than agriculture. 

The Committee will no doubt be interested to know something about the 
condition of the accounts of those settlers still in the scheme. This information 
has been prepared as per exhibit “C” (see appendix C), in a manner which 
relates the present indebtedness of these settlers to the present day value of 
the farms they occupy. As of December 31, 1941, these 7,360 soldier settlers 
were indebted to the director of soldier settlement to a total of $11,466,407, 
and on a conservative estimate the farms they occupy have a present day 
value of $17,534,590. In other words, it could be said that these men now 
have an average land debt of $1,558 and occupy farms having an average 
value of $2,382, but that would not be a fair analysis because averages do 
not mean much if there are too many wide variations. Exhibit “C” contains 
a breakdown of these loans in four groups showing:— 


Average 

Average farm 

2,953 accounts Bad RON iA aa PERN RN, Re UH ts SNA ef $ “909 Yee) 
0 A CaN een Bier aur le san edna Wl fae gra tals yale 1,648 430 
1,078 PW abyl task pis ss Rt ahah see a 1,844 2.218 
DA Gm Ne MC nM s ur yiice (Ne Tee IM peat ce Ona US 2,128 1,987 


Mr. Senn: Might I interject a question there; or would you prefer not 
to have questions now? 
[Mr. Gordon Murchison.] 
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ae, The CHAIRMAN: Go ahead, Mr. Senn. 


_ Mr. Senn: When you speak about that as a mortgage debt; is that a 
- mortgage debit, or the total debt? 
_ Mr. Morcuison: That is the total debt under the contract of the soldier 
ll settlers. This breakdown has not been prepared but for the sole purpose of 
_ presentation to this committee but is an operating record used for the analysis 
_ of loan accounts for the direction of administrative policy. Obviously, the 
_ loans in the lower categories require and receive the most attention because 

these constitute the core of our administrative problem and the core of the 
_ difficulty which still confronts soldier settlers. A similar analysis was made 
over a year ago which showed a total of 3,313 in the lowest group while the last 
_ statement shows a total of only 2,732. The difference is brought about by 
_. progress made by the settlers concerned thus raising them into a higher class 

of account, or because they have left the scheme. 

There is a difference there of approximately six hundred accounts; and I 

may tell you that that change*is accounted for largely because of repaid loans 
_ during the past twelve,months. We have had a very heavy repayment record 

during the last twelve months from soldier settlers. 

During the past three or four years the accounts of many soldier settlers 

have been adjusted under the Farmers’ Creditors Arrangement Act, and the 
- committee may be interested in the extent to which these adjustments have 
resulted in the settlers concerned making better progress. The following is 
the rsult of a recent survey :— 


e Progress Progress 
i satisfactory unsatisfactory 

SoM is MMMM OMIM RMIT eshd (otic stellar aueiccs! ocovelonecs chelolal ghavaierenvatteant 587 51 

JB Nogestoiec i: 12!)."3 RNG SLAs Re cE Sas Ma aa CT Oe as 617 By, 

ir Ns bate eo TM ERSTE. Ae ta) Sara s es cdeincine oeskelaniate olds Ligh o aletavele wa TYje3 360 

IMD loi | he Be TaN ay AER i AL ea a Oe 252 141 

(Hin SBIENG yo) del NRE OE EIN A OLR RR NY Rea 237 23 

LOO Tics Creme a NUR oe LT IMU RMN A eS tT ee 25 5 
IES TSE RAVES 0A EG MS ICE ie Wr lr aR EM AR A 150 42 

BENG caer PEAT aR Bc R TC raat samt urate) Sr SRR em Tigi eneaiay ote ye 2,591 1,139 


The bulk of cases where unsatisfactory progress is noted originate in the 
_ three prairie provinces and there is no doubt that the underlying cause in at 
_ least 50 per cent of these:cases is directly traceable to low crop yields. If 
_ the committee wish I shall be glad to submit samples of cases in each province 
__ where progress has been satisfactory or otherwise. 
Ss Adjustments of soldier settler agreements made under the Farmers’ 
Creditors Arrangement Act throughout the dominion show an average reduction 
of $1,957. In the three prairie provinces the average was rather higher, being 
$2,150. These adjustments constituted a write-off of roughly 50 per cent 
of the then indebtedness of these settlers and represented amounts for which 
there was little real security, and until this situation was corrected there was 
the minimum incentive to pay. That situation now shows a substantial 
improvement. 
In order to give the committee a more concrete picture of the progress 
being made by soldier settlers as a whole, I will file, as exhibit “D”, a copy 
of the dominion collection summary as of March 31, 1942 (see Appendix D). 
_ This statement reflects progress and a sound position in all provinces with the 
exception of part of Alberta and Saskatchewan. The explanation lies in the 
unsatisfactory agricultural conditions in a very large part of Saskatchewan 
-and to a lesser degree in Alberta for some time past. ; 
-~. I do not think I need to enlarge very much on that here, Mr. Chairman; 
I happened to sit as a member of the board of review which controls Me 
operations of the Prairie Farm Asistance Act in Western Canada; and ven : 
say that adverse crop conditions very seriously affected a very closely settle 
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area of approximately 90,000 square miles in Saskatchewan and Alberta last 
year, I do not think anything more need be said as to the difficulties of the 
soldier settlers in that particular area. 

But after making the most generous allowances for the difficulties which 
have confronted soldier settlers as a whole, there is another side of the picture 
which should not be overlooked. Obviously, the financial structure in soldier 
settlement was shaky from the outset and action had to be taken to correct 
it but in the process adopted from time to time the strengthening of the 
financial structure was accompanied, in many cases, by a weakening in other 
directions. It is an unsound principle to tamper very much with the terms of 
a credit contract because alteration of the contract tends to weaken its force, 
and periodical alteration such as took place in soldier settlement leads to the 
belief in too many cases that the whole contract is meaningless and that step 
by step it will be altered out of existence. 

Study of soldier settlement operations in Australia indicates that the 
experiences in Canada and Australia are generally parallel in this regard. 

Soldier settlement in Australia was so closely interwoven with the general 
fabric of the whole land and agricultural set-up that it is difficult to extract 
a clear picture of soldier settlement. The Commonwealth government, how- 
ever, made advances to the respective states at the rate of £1,000 per settler 
for stock and equipment and permanent improvement loans and for resumptions 
and works incidental to land settlement. As early as 1927 losses to be absorbed 
by the various governments were assessed by Mr. Justice Pike at £23,525,522. 

Excluding New South Wales where some soldier settlement expenditures 
are grouped with closer land settlement, statements examined indicate that 
the five other Australian states made advances for soldier settlement purposes 
totalling £45,696,822. As of June 13, 1938, the advances outstanding in these 
states were approximately £16,348,306, the difference being accounted for by 
legislative write-offs and repayments by settlers. Exclusive of New South Wales 
and Queensland, the average advance to settlers amounted to £1,801, with the 
average indebtedness of 14,294 settlers still on the land in 1938 approximately 
£1,108. 

It appears obvious that soldier settlement in Australia encountered even 
more expensive vicissitudes than soldier settlement in Canada and that in 
order to retain settlers on the land there was a series of legislative concessions 
of one kind and another. Commenting on these things in the Economic Record, 
Volume xii, June, 1936, an Australian critic had the following to say:— 


It would have been well, it is clear now, to have had a stocktaking 
and considered what should be done with those soldier settlers who were 
not paying their way, or at all events making a reasonable effort to do so. 
But it was recognized that in the majority of cases it was not the fault 
of the settler that he was in arrears but the result of the system. Instead 
of grappling boldly with the problem, successive governments adopted a 
policy of making further concessions, of capitalizing the arrears and 
extending the period of payment of purchase money and repayment of 
advances, as in the case of the postponement of payments under the 
amending Act of 1925. This did not relieve the situation very materially 


and had a bad effect on the better class of settler who saw his less — 


worthy neighbour receiving concessions which he knew to be undeserved. 
The policy had an unfortunate effect upon the development of the whole 
scheme since laziness and extravagance seemed to be better rewarded 

than hard and economical working of one’s holdings. 
With all the foregoing in mind it seemed clear that a future scheme of land 
settlement should be based on a different approach and controlling principles— 
something that will provide the veteran who recognizes the merit of work and 


thrift with a more reasonable opportunit ire |, i 
Ciel ae aaa pportunity to acquire land and home ownership 


—_— 
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: within the best working years of his lifetime, and on the basis of a contract which 


should be observed right from the outset. 

Turning now to the Veterans’ Land Act, I should like to assure the committee 
that all those identified with the development of this bill fully appreciated that 
in various ways and in many areas Canadian agriculture has been labouring 
under difficulties. 

During the past twenty years a great deal of study has been given to land 


_ problems in Canada—studies which seek to find a solution of problems which 


arise from climatic and price factors, from the “pull” of industrialization 
‘resulting in depopulation in whole or in part of many Canadian farms, problems 


arising from the exhaustion of the supply of free land of good quality or 
accessibility, problems arising from the inefficiency of much farming as a result 
of a deficiency in working capital, problems arising from lack of social advantages 


_and services in rural areas, farm debt problems, and the problems arising from 


mechanization of agriculture. 

To this welter of problems may be added the uncertainties which arise from 
the stresses and strains of the world at war. There is no certainty that wartime 
price levels will continue into the days of peace. But it is certain that there are 
large numbers of men in the active forces who will look to the land for a means 
of rehabilitation. 

In considering a land scheme which is intended to have general application 
throughout the dominion, it is necessary to keep in proper perspective the general 
make-up or classifications of Canadian farms. They divide generally into three 
groups. First, we have those (and they are in the majority) which have never 
made their owners very rich in terms of money but under average management 
and under average conditions they constitute the backbone of Canadian agricul- 
ture. Second, we have the highgrade commercial farming enterprise, well 
developed and operated on a business or factory scale. Third, we have thousands 
of farms which fluctuate back and forth between the marginal and submarginal. 
During cycles of prosperity they are marginal. During cycles of low prices or 
bad climatic conditions they become distinctly submarginal. Some people apply 
the term “rural slums” to this class of farm, but it is a term which I think is 
being rather too loosely applied so far as land itself is concerned, because the 
human factor determines in a great many cases whether marginal or submarginal 
operations are going on. 

In the settlement of war veterans under a state-aided scheme it is obviously 
out of the question to consider the very best types of farming enterprises because 
they are rarely for sale, or if they are for sale they cost far too much money for a 
scheme of this kind. Obviously, great care must be taken to avoid as far as 
possible those lands which fluctuate between the marginal and the submarginal, 
but the information available to-day (which was seriously lacking twenty-five 
years ago) makes it a comparatively easy matter to identify the areas where such 
farms are most commonly found. 

It follows logically, therefore, that so far as farms are concerned attention 
must be directed to the type which under average management and under average 
conditions provide a reasonable opportunity for ownership and security. — 

On the other hand, there is no sound reason why the rehabilitation of 
veterans of this war should be confined to a scheme of land use which contem- 
plates full time farming only. There should be recognition of the fact that 
urbanization of a great deal of land is going on where land use takes on a variety 
of forms. It may be for home use only, coupled with full time employment 
nearby; or it. may be home use and partial subsistence and seasonal employment; 
or it may be a highly specialized form of use which requires an immediate and 
constant market; but in all cases it meets an important need. The proximity of 
people of educational opportunities, or medical services, are all factors which 
popularize this kind of land use. 
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It is against this general background that the Veterans’ Land Act has been 
developed so that the veteran who is logically best equipped to fit into a full time 


farming venture should do so, while the veteran who is not so equipped should be 
fitted into a home and a job which will support him. In both cases, however, it 


must be in a manner which will envisage ownership of his home within his 
working lifetime. ey 

The question then arises as to whether the proposed Veterans’ Land Act 
contains a formula which will make this possible. It is submitted that section 9 
of the bill contains the necessary elements on which to base a contract between 
the veteran and the state that overcomes to a marked extent the weakness of 
the Soldier Settlement Act and provides the veteran with a much more reasonable 
opportunity to acquire home ownership, within his working days. The extent to 
which this is realized will be governed in a very large measure by the care and 
common sense that is exercised in the selection and types of establishments and 
the care that is taken in the selection of the veteran for the type of settlement to 
which he is best suited by experience and aptitude. 

The financial limitations set up in the bill as to land have been set at a 
modest amount, the theory being that whatever limitation is set there would be 
constant pressure to reach it. Limitations as to live stock and farm equipment 
are also held at modest amounts for the same reason and also to avoid undue 
capital expenditures of public funds for which there would be shaky security, 
and to keep capital expenditures for all purposes in reasonable ratio to the 
amount that the veteran contracts to repay. ; 

The preamble of the bill itself refers to the need of the veteran for assist- 
ance in becoming re-established. To meet this need it will be necessary in many 
cases to expend the maximum provided by the Act for land, buildings, live stock, 
and equipment. In many cases where establishment takes place on a small 
holding contiguous to employment, it will not be necessary to expend the maxi- 
mum for either land or stock and equipment. Small holdings may vary in size 
from one acre to thirty acres, and consequently there is no need for stock and 
equipment disbursements to the same extent as is necessary on a full-time farming 
venture. 

It may be argued of course that the veteran who takes up a full-time 
farming venture gets more assistance than does the veteran who takes up a home 
on a small acreage of land close to a job. My answer is that the full-time farmer 
requires the tools of his trade in the form of stock and equipment, that he takes 


the risk of making his living from the land, and that he must of necessity forego — 


certain amenities of life which are not common in purely: rural areas. In 
operations of this kind there must be certain rules and the veteran who wishes 
to avail himself of the provision of the bill should conform to the rules. 

In conclusion, I refer again to the fact that there have been 13,550 with- 
drawals from the soldier settlement scheme, which constitute approximately 54 
per cent of the number originally established. It would be very wide of the 
mark and very unfair to these men to refer to them all as failures. True, they 


failed for a variety of reasons to fulfil the terms of their settlement contracts | 


but they are not all failures as citizens of this country. They have fitted them- 
selves into some other occupation or calling and many of them in a prominent 
way. ‘There is no doubt whatever that a number of them have again offered 
their services with the armed forces of Canada. Looking backward over the 
whole scheme and speaking from close personal knowledge, I am convinced that 


if the soldier settlers established at the close of the last war had started off under — 


contracts such as those proposed under the Veterans’ Land Act and with the 
same flexibility in the interpretation of land use that is contemplated in this 


new measure, there would have been far fewer at the end of a twenty-two year } 


period who had failed to realize the objective of home ownership. 
{[Mr. Gordon Murchison.] 
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This new bill provides that a substantial percentage of the cost of establish- 
ment be absorbed by the state at the outset. It takes the form of a grant, 
realizable only upon specific performance, and is believed to be the soundest and 
most practical way to overcome the basic financial weaknesses of the former 
scheme and to accomplish the basic objectives of this act. 

All the really worth-while things of this world are achieved by hard work 
and the success of a veteran under the proposed scheme will be no exception to 
that rule. All the scheme proposes to provide is a reasonable opportunity, and 
judging from all my dealings with war veterans that is all the great majority 
expect. 

The Cuairman: Thank you, Mr. Murchison. Questions will be dealt with 
at our next session. ‘The committee is adjourned. 


The committee adjourned at 11.40 a.m. sine die. 
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APPENDIX B 
DISTRIBUTION OF SOLDIER SETTLERS AS OF FEBRUARY 238, 1942 


Number Number Number Number Number 


Province Applications} Estab- Still in Repaid Adjust- 
* Made lished the Scheme} Loans |ment Cases 
British) Gola bia ws eles eens Mies 11,131 3,734 965 797 1,972 
IAN DOG A Meme ears pak sa ce es ceielel ales 15, 285 7,158 2,410 1,032 3,716 
DABRALCMOWELBM ED re us ChaeMianpie y bias eel aie 15,165 6, 164 2,268 785 3,111 
Main bo eee rmarrcen recur wien aie crete mew eels 10, 123 3, 680 649 269 2,762 
ON TAINO Wea soieee ei uiyni tis ce uce RR I EN 8,462 2,007 542 577 888 
Maritime: Provincesi ii. odes ed aaa uit 4,553 1,556 454 342 760 
LANVG) OY TORII, Eos GCE Co Nyc tel ARTE ina Hee Gr 2,796 494 72 81 341 
MUGUALSE incnaGsie spin is ces\t 67,515 24,793 7,360 3, 883 13,550 — 


100% | 28-68% | 14-12% | 54-65% 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS AND EVIDENCE 
No. 2 
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Witnesses: 


Mr. Gordon Murchison, Director of Soldier Settlement. 


Mr. W. S. Woods, Associate Deputy Minister of Pensions and National 
; Health. 
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MacDonald (Brantford City), Macdonald (Halifax), MacKenzie (Neepawa) 
Mackenzie (Vancouver Centre), McLean (Simcoe East), Macmillan, Quelch, 


MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


Tuurspay, May 14, 1942. 


The Special Committee on Land Settlement of Veterans of the Present 
War met this day at 10.00 o'clock a.m. Hon. Cyrus Macmillan, the Chairman 
presided. ? 

The following members were present: Messrs. Blanchette, Hatfield, 


] 


_ Ross (Souris), Senn, Sissons and Wright.—13. 


In attendance were: Mr.°B. W. Russell, K.C., Department of Pensions & 


_ National Health; Mr. A. J. Dixon, Chief Administrative Ass’t, Department of 


Pensions & National Health; Mr. Robert England, Executive Secretary, 
Rehabilitation Committee. 


The Chairman filed a letter from Mr. Charles Hope, Milner, B.C., addressed 


_ to Hon. Wells Gray, Minister of Lands, Victoria, B.C., and also one from the 
‘same writer addressed to Mr. Turgeon, M.P., offering suggestions respecting 


land settlement. These were ordered filed. 


The Chairman submitted a letter from the Canadian Legion, B.E.S.L., asking 
that their representative be heard after their convention which will be held ten 
days hence. This letter was ordered printed in the evidence, and the Clerk was 
instructed to advise the Legion that the Committee would be pleased to hear 
their representative. 


A Report of a subcommittee of the Provincial Committee set up by Premier 


- Martin of Saskatchewan, signed by Brig. Alex Ross, was submitted by the 


Chairman and ordered printed in the evidence. This report deals with assistance 
to veterans to settle on the land. 


Mr. Gorpon Murcuison, Director of Soldier Settlement of Canada, was 


_ recalled, further examined and retired. 


Mr. W. S. Woops, Associate Deputy Minister of Pensions and National 
Health, was recalled, further examined and retired. 


The Committee adjourned at 11.00 o’clock a.m., to meet again on Tuesday, 
May 19, at 10.00 o'clock, a.m. 


J. P. DOYLE, 
Clerk of the Committee. 


52285—14 


_ MINUTES OF EVIDENCE 


House or Commons, 


een Room 497, May 14, 1942. 


Y 


The Select Special Committee on Land Settlement met at 10 o'clock a= 
C n, Hon. Cyrus Macmillan, presided. 

AIRMAN: Gentlemen, before proceeding with Mr. Murchison’s con- 
ement I will table letters from Mr. Charles Hope of Deep Creek, 
, British Columbia, with reference to problems of land settlement. 
wil be available for any member of the committee to read, and they 
some very valuable suggestions. I shall make a synopsis of them for 
members of the committee. 

w, th ere is a letter from the Assistant General Secretary of the Canadian 
which I think should go on the record. In brief, the request is that the 
ian Legion is holding a convention in Winnipeg on the 24th of May 
ey would like to send representatives here following that convention 
complete presentation can be made, and failing that, it would be the 
n’s desire to present what would be a limited presentation. My own feeling 
should hear the representatives of the Legion after their convention. 
et | 


iat, 
‘Dear Dr. MacMillan: 
Ai The Dominion Convention of The Canadian Legion will be held in 
i Winnipeg from the 24th to the 27th of May, when matters relating to 
_ rehabilitation and veteran welfare will be discussed. It is certain that 
f - the Veterans’ Land Act will receive attention by the convention, following 
which the Legion will desire to make representations to your committee. 
_ ‘May we inquire whether the committee would be able to hear the 
egion after its convention, when a.complete presentation can be made. 
_ Failing this, it would be the Legion’s desire to submit what would un- 
doubtedly prove to be a limited presentation before the convention. 
-. I think you will appreciate the position we are in and I would be 
_ glad if you would be kind enough to indicate how best we can suit. the 
committee’s convenience and yet make the fullest presentation possible. 


‘pa J. C. G. Herwig, 
‘ Assistant General Secretary.” 


You ar . probably aware that the Premier of Saskatchewan has set up a 
ttee to consider the problem of the re-establishment of veterans in that 
he Hon. W. M. Martin, Chief Justice of the province, and chairman 
mittee, has set up a subcommittee under the chairmanship of Brigadier 
Ro s, and that subcommittee has under consideration bill No. 65, and 
ade a very interesting report which I have here, and which, with 
approval—it is sent to the Minister—I think should be put 
This committee makes some valuable suggestions and the report 
good information. Is it the wish of the committee to have this 


Py : : . 
mated in our proceedings? 
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Dear Major Macmillan: 

A committee has been set up by the Premier of Saskatchewan to 
consider the problems of the re-establishment of veterans in that province. 

The chairman of this committee is the Hon. W. M. Martin, Chief 
Justice of the province, who has forwarded to me a report of a sub- 
committee under the chairmanship of Brig. General Ross which has had 
under consideration bill 65, the Veterans’ Land Act. 

Chief Justice Martin has forwarded to me the report of this sub- 
committee, and since the measure has now been referred for consideration 
by your committee, I am enclosing that report herewith. 


IAN MACKENZIE 


PROVINCIAL COMMITTEE FOR RE-ESTABLISHMENT OF VETERANS 
IN SASKATCHEWAN 


REGINA, SASKATCHEWAN, 


Ist May, 1942. . 
To The Honourable W. M. Martin, 
Chairman of the Committee on 
Re-establishment of Veterans in Saskatchewan, 


Regina, Saskatchewan. 
Sir: 


The subcommittee appointed by the provincial committee to consider the 
provisions of bill No. 65 now before the parliament of Canada, and being an 
Act to assist veterans to settle upon the land, has met and carefully considered 
the provisions of this bill and begs to submit the following report based upon 
the discussion of this bill by the whole committee yesterday, and the recom- 
mendations made at that time. 


I. General Observations 


Your committee having in mind the many unfortunate experiences following the 
land settlement scheme introduced after the last war, the hardship and suffering 
endured by many of the settlers, and the consequent distress and dissatisfaction, 
approached the consideration of this bill with considerable doubts as to the 
possibility of evolving any satisfactory plan whereby a recurrence of the con- 
ditions referred to might be avoided. At the same time we were conscious of 
the fact that agriculture is a basic industry in Canada and that in Saskatchewan 
it is the main industry and the principal method by which we can ensure the 
employment of veterans from Saskatchewan after discharge from the armed 
forces. Therefore in any general scheme of re-establishment agriculture must 
play a part, and, notwithstanding the difficulties arising from the last scheme, 
and also the uncertain economic outlook for agriculture, we felt that a serious 
effort should be made to utilize this industry in the general scheme and appreciate 
the fact that the government of Canada in submitting this scheme, have sought, 
so far as is possible, to eliminate the difficulties which arose in connection with 
the administration of the former scheme. We feel that with the measure of 
assistance to be afforded and provided there is no further deterioration in the 
economic situation, a settler may have a reasonable chance of success under 
this plan provided proper care is taken in the selection of the settler and in 
determining his suitability for this work and in ensuring that the land made 
available is suitable for settlement. 

We appreciate the difficulty of evolving a general scheme to be administered 
under statutory authority and which can be made applicable to the fruit farmers 
of British Columbia, the grain farmers of the prairies, and the potato growers 
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_- of the maritimes, and while our recommendations may at times seem to be tinged 


_with local color and perhaps applicable only to our own situation, it is our hope 


_ that if our recommendations are approved in principle, it may be found possible 


Sa | 
- 


to adapt them to general conditions. 

We may add for the information of the parliamentary committee which 
may consider these recommendations, that your subcommittee consists of men 
who have practical knowledge of land settlement problems in this province 
and of practical farmers and men who have an intimate knowledge of the 
specific problems of the soldier settlers of the last war. The recommendations 
to be submitted are therefore based upon the combined experience of these men. 


II Specific Recommendations as to Bill 65 


1. Section 2, subsection (d)—AIt is for consideration whether the definition 
of ‘veteran’ is broad enough to include the large number of men, domiciled in 
Canada, who went overseas before the declaration of war and enlisted in the 
British forces, particularly in the Royal Air Force. It is felt that these men 


are deserving of consideration. 


2. Section 6—It is assumed that this section is intended to empower the 
Director to take such steps as are necessary to ensure that the men selected 
for this scheme have sufficient knowledge of agriculture to ensure a measure 
of success. Your committee feels that this is a very important matter and that 
everything possible should be done to ensure that these men have a knowledge 
not only of the principles of agriculture, but also of farm management. We 
feel that in the light of the experience of the last war it may not be possible to 
induce these men to undergo an extended period of training but we do feel 
that if this is not possible candidates should have some knowledge of the 
matters suggested and that in addition they should during the earlier stages 
have constant advice and assistance. Experience following the last war has 
proved that this cannot very well be accomplished when the person charged 
with the supervision is both the collection agent and the friendly adviser. 


Recommendation No. 1.—We therefore recommend that in developing the 
staff for the administration of this scheme, the administrative staff and the 
instructional staff should be separated and that the instructional staff should 


consist of men qualified to advise and instruct on the principles of agriculture 


and of farm management. 

It is realized of course that this is a matter of organization and administra- 
tion and can be done under the powers given by this section, but we thought 
it advisablé that our views on this matter should be recorded. ; 

3. Section 7—We approve of the principle of proceeding quietly and in 
an orderly manner to acquire suitable lands in preparation for the general 
demand, and we also assume that in acquiring this land the director will 
probably be guided by the advice of advisory boards. Without in any way 
casting any reflection upon the director or his staff, we question whether the 
power to acquire lands should be given to any individual in a scheme of this 
kind, in terms so broad as those set out in the Act. We feel that, for the success 
of the scheme, it is vitally necessary that the land secured should be the best 
available and that settlers should be placed upon land where they will not 
have to struggle for an existence. We also feel that every effort should be 
made to eliminate any suggestion of political influence or favoritism in the 
acquisition of the lands and we fear that if the director, and that means the 
minister, is the sole arbitrator, that, no matter how well he does his work, 


nor how free the selection may be from the influences suggested, there will 


always be room for the suspicion that such influences were effective and such 
suspicion will give ground for agitation later on. We recognize that the cova 
ment must assume the responsibility for determining the land which must a 
acquired, but we feel that it would be a safeguard if the lands to be acquir 
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were first approved by an independent board to be set up under statutory 


authority and not by departmental regulation. 


Recommendation No. 2.—We therefore recommend that the director and 
his staff be empowered to select land deemed suitable for the purposes of the 
scheme, taking options thereon, but before these options are exercised the 
land should first be approved by a board consisting of persons recommended 
by independent agencies. In this province we suggest that such a board might be 
constituted from individuals suggested by the Director of Farm Management 
of the University, the Rural Municipalities’ Association, and a recognized 
farmers’ organization. 

The method of selecting personnel suggested is of course only adapted to 
this province, but it is felt that probably all provinces have organizations of a 
similar kind which would make the scheme generally applicable. In this 
province we feel that more than one board would be required as the character- 
istics of different areas vary a great deal, and the board should be composed of 
men who are familiar with the characteristics of these several areas. 

4. Section 9 (a) Subsection (b)—We approve of the principle that it is 
desirable that the man should have a personal stake in the property and that 
such a stake will tend very considerably to ensure ultimate success. At the 
same time we are very doubtful as to whether many of the men returning to 
this province will have at their command sufficient money to enable them to 
make this payment. The single men, of course, present no problem as their 
deferred pay will be sufficient in most cases, but the married men, and it is 
desirable that they should be settled, -will generally speaking have exhausted 
their pay in maintaining their families. We feel, therefore, that it is desirable 
that the fact that this scheme will only be available to men who can raise a 
maximum of $350.00 should be known and 


Recommendation No. 3-—We therefore recommend that if the scheme is 
adopted steps be taken to make the men now serving fully aware of this 
condition, so that they may endeavour to organize their finances to meet the 
situation. ‘ 

(b) Subsection (c)—Your committee are greatly impressed with the value 
of the principle embodied in this subsection, feeling that it goes a long way 
towards removing the fundamental defect of the Soldiers’ Settlement scheme, 
but we are concerned about the limitation imposed. The grant for the provision 
of stock and equipment is based upon the value of the land and the value of 
the land cannot, we think, determine the amount of stock and’ equipment 
required. The prices of land vary according to the districts in which the lands 
are situated, but in the areas to be worked are the same and the same equipment, 
generally speaking, will be required. For instance if a man acquires a $3,600 
farm of say 320 acres, he will have available $1,200 to stock and equip that 
farm, but if another man in another district acquires a farm of the same size 
for $2,400 he will only get $800, and yet he will require, generally speaking, 
exactly the same power and the same equipment to operate that farm as will 
the man on the more expensive farm. Those of our committee who have expert 
knowledge of this question advise us that $1,200 is probably the minimum 
required to adequately stock and equip a farm in this province and therefore, 
if the formula suggested is adhered to, the man on the cheaper farm with the 
lesser debt burden and therefore the greater chance of success, will have his 
chance of success neutralized by reason of his lack of sufficient equipment. 
Those who have knowledge of farming conditions in this province are unanimous 
in saying that insufficient equipment is a very important contributing factor 
toward failure. We are not suggesting that in all cases the sum of $1,200 would 
be required to equip every holding, but we do suggest that every man should 
have sufficient equipment within the limit imposed, to enable him to operate 
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_ successfully, and therefore that the amount of equipment should not necessarily 
have relation to the value of the land, but rather to the minimum requirements. 

The government contemplates making a maximum grant of $1,200 to re-establish 

a man on a $3,600 farm. We feel that there should be no discrimination as 

between the man on the $3,600 farm and the man on the $2,400 farm, and 


a 


Recommendation No. 4——We therefore recommend that the director be 
empowered to provide stock and equipment necessary to the operation of each 
holding, up to the maximun of $1,200, and regardless of the price of the land. 

____{e) Subsection (f)—We approve of the principle of amortization, but we 
would point out that one of the greatest difficulties experienced in operating the 
Soldiers’ Settlement plan was the accumulation of interest arising from crop 
- failure and depreciation of farm prices below an economic level. Interest remis- 
sions had to be made from time to time yet nevertheless the accumulation of 
interest by those who through no fault of their own were unable to meet their 
payments, was, in most cases the cause of the breakdown of morale and the 

- consequent abandonment of the farm. We realize the difficulty of meeting the 
situation, but we do feel that having regard to past experience, some provision 
should be made whereby in the event of crop failure or of prices reaching 

uneconomic levels, the government would voluntarily assume a part of the loss 
and we feel that such a provision would go a long way towards ensuring the 
success of the scheme. Past experience has shown that under these circumstances 

_ the government is ultimately compelled to make concessions, but such conces- 
sions have only been made after a period of agitation with consequent unrest 
and dissatisfaction. It is our opinion that if provision is made for these con- 
essions in advance, the actual financial loss will be less and that we will have 
a more favorable atmosphere in which to promote the success of the scheme. 


Recommendation No. &.—It is therefore recommended that some provision 
be made whereby in the event of total or partial crop failure, the director may 
be authorized for that year to give credit for such portion of the interest as 

would be normally payable as part of the amortized payment in that year, or 
alternatively, that in any event interest shall not be compounded. 

- (d) Subsection (g)—We feel that this is a very essential provision and 
we also feel that it might be well in certain cases if the director were empowered, 
to waive interest for the first five years. We know that there are in this province 
many potentially good farms which have been lost by foreclosure due to the fact 
that they have been permitted to become polluted by weeds. It would be highly 
desirable to reclaim these farms, but during the period of reclamation it would 

be difficult, if not impossible, for the settlers to meet interest payments. A 
provision of this nature might enable the director to acquire potentially good 
farms which are now not efficient producers but which with proper management 
would ultimately become much more valuable than poorer land which might 
have to be obtained to meet requirements within the price limit. 


5. Section 10—We cannot agree that this section is essential or should be 
retained. We know that one of the great complaints of the soldier settlers was 
that they had, what they described as, “no security of tenure” due to the fact 
that the government had, under this section, power to dispossess them at any 
time. The actual fact was that the power was very sparingly used, but the 
fact that it. was there was used by agitators and others to stir up dissatisfaction 
and cause unrest and uneasiness. Again, speaking of conditions In this province, 
it should be pointed out that during the difficult years through which we have 
been passing our provincial government has been required to make extraordinary 

provisions to give protection to our farmers. Foreclosure proceedings can only 
be instituted after the consent of a non judical board has been obtained, and 
even after that power is obtained, our courts have wide powers to give protection 
to the farmer in possession. Also implement companies are not permitted to 
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repossess implements sold on credit without the consent of the court, where the 
assistance of the court is invoked by the debtor. With these safeguards imposed 
for the benefit of the farmers of the province, it is difficult to visualize the 
veteran being satisfied or contented under a contract which gives his creditor 
the arbitrary powers conveyed by this section. It must be remembered that the 
mental outlook of the settler is a very important factor in his ultimate success 
and everything possible should be done to ensure a feeling of security. 


Recommendation No. 6.—It is therefore recommended that section 10 be 
deleted. 

6. Section 13.—Your committee approve of this provision, but suggest that 
to avoid any difficulty of construction, provision be made to include paying the 
balance due on an agreement for sale. 


Recommendation No. 7.—It is therefore recommended that this section be 
amended to make specific provision for paying off the balance due under an 
agreement for sale. 

7. Section 16.—It is noted that the bill contemplates the elimination of 
the amendment to the Soldiers Settlement Act passed in 1930 giving the settler 
a right to apply for a judicial hearing when eviction proceedings are threatened. 
Your committee is strongly of the opinion that this is a retrograde step. Under 
section 10 we made some observations in regard to security of tenure and these 
observations are applicable here. As a matter of fact we are informed that the 
amendment of 1930 was introduced into the Soldiers Settlement Act for the 
specific purpose of meeting this situation. We do not consider that the with- 
drawal of this privilege is desirable, tending as it does to create that spirit of 
uneasiness which militates against success. We do not feel that any scheme can 
be a success where the debtor is conscious of the existence of an arbitrary power 
which can be used at the discretion of an individual and from which there is no 
appeal. All other. creditors have to avail themselves of the processes of the 
court and we cannot feel that the government in a scheme of this kind should ask 
for any special consideration. It is noted that it is suggested that this power is 
necessary during which is called the “weeding out” process. It must be remem- 
bered that the weeding out process will cause alarm and unrest among those 
who are not weeded out and create, what we may call, the soldier settler 
psychology which contributed so largely to the failure of the previous scheme. 
We feel that this alarm and uneasiness might be ‘allayed if it were known that 
the persons affected had a full right to state their case before an independent 
tribunal. 


Recommendation No. 8—We therefore recommend that the existing right of 
appeal to the courts as provided in the Soldiers Settlement Act be retained. 

In this connection we feel that the weeding out process might be 
accomplished with the minimum of friction if the powers referred to in section. 
18, subsection (2) were freely and generously used in cases of obvious misfits. 


III. Selection of Personnel 


Under the general provisions of the bill the selection of the personnel of 
course rests with the director and suggestion has been made that in this work 
he may be assisted by selection committees. We entirely approve of this because 
we feel that. the success or failure of the scheme depends entirely upon care 
exercised in the selection of the men who participate in it, and we may also add, 
in the case of a married man, of his wife. While economic conditions have 
doubtless contributed in a considerable degree to failures which have taken 
place in this province in recent years, yet we believe the record will also show 
that the personal factor is a very important contributing cause. We feel therefore 
that the director should have the assistance of the strongest possible board and 
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again, that any suggestion of political or personal influence should be definitely 
excluded and 


Recommendation No. 9.—We therefore recommend that selection boards 
_ should be constituted on the same principles as suggested for the board for the 
selection of land. 


IV. Maximum Prices 


Your committee discussed the matter of a maximum price at very con- 
siderable length. We felt that it might be difficult in this province to secure 
desirable land within the limits imposed. However, we felt that, having regard 
to the uncertain economic outlook, it would be undesirable to ask a man to 
undertake a heavier financial obligation and therefore, at the risk of having to 
dee the amount of land available, it would be desirable to preserve the price 
imit. 


V. Contribution by the Settler 


The committee discussed the question of the settler augmenting the amount 
made available by the director for the acquisition of farms in order to secure 
a larger or more expensive farm. We are not prepared to make any recom- 
- mendation in connection with this at the moment but simply draw attention to 

the danger which may be contemplated, namely, that if the man does fail and 
loses his land, he feels that the government has taken something from him and 
this gives rise to agitation. Under the last scheme there were many cases in 
which the man owned say a quarter section which was clear, but to improve his 
position as he supposed, he acquired an adjoining quarter under the Soldiers 
Settlement scheme. Ultimately he failed and lost all and this was a matter which 
gave rise to much controversy. 


The foregoing represents the conclusions of your committee upon the 
material at present available. We will be glad to reconvene at any time to give 
consideration to any problem which may be referred to us by the director. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 


ALEX ROSS, 
Chairman of Subcommittee. 


The Cuarrman: This morning Mr. Murchison will continue with his 
evidence. 

Mr. G. Murcuison, Director of Soldier Settlement, recalled. 

The Wrirness: Mr. Chairman, the statement I filed with the committee 
at the last meeting referred more particularly to the financial history of 
soldier settlement. The exhibit placed on record with that statement disclosed 
the history of the old scheme and it was stated that the principles written 
into this new bill are based to a very large extent on the financial and other 
results of the old scheme. 

From time to time since this bill has been under consideration great stress 
has been laid on the necessity for greater care in the selection of veterans for 
settlement and greater care in the selection of lands on. which they should be 
settled. It is on that point that I would like, Mr. Chairman, to place on the 
record: a further statement that centres more squarely on matters of 
eae will be agreed that the principles which are incorporated in 
this new bill are based on realism. But this realism will avail but little unless 
it is carried forward into administration. 
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I realize, perhaps as vividly as anyone, that Soldier Settlement adminis- 
tration has been periodically criticized over a period of years. The main 
criticisms have been: (a) that too many veterans were placed on the land 
who were unfitted for that form of establishment; (b) that the prices paid 
for land and stock and equipment were too high; (c) that too many poor or 
submarginal farms were bought. : 

I do not pretend to say that none of these criticisms were warranted. 
At the same time, public memory is short, and I should like to sketch as briefly 
as I can the background upon which settlement operations were conducted and 
the efforts which were made to do the job in a reasonably satisfactory manner, 
having regard to the fact that it had to be done, and was done, in a hurry. 
What I have to say on this point should be of some value in the administration 
of any future scheme. : 

The armistice was declared on November 11, 1918, and everyone will 
recall the insistent demands of troops overseas for early return to Canada 
culminating in the Rhyl riots and disturbances. Everyone will also recall 
the unrest and insistent demands for rehabilitation following demobilization 
in Canada, evidenced in part by the Winnipeg riots in June, 1919, when 
Canadian veterans were remobilized to restore and maintain order. The staff 
of Soldier Settlement well recall the queues of ex-service men who lined up at 
each centre where a settlement agency was opened, pressing for immediate 
attention to their particular needs. These things illustrate the pressure under 
which operations were conducted. f 

The original Soldier Settlement Act of 1917 was predicated on the conception 
of settlement in large numbers of ex-service men on suitable, available free 
dominion lands. It turned out to be an unsound premise as such lands within 
reasonable distance! of transportation did not exist in sufficient . quantity. 
Operations under the Soldier Settlement Act of 1919—with its wide provisions 
for the purchase of land—commenced about March Ist, 1919. The administrative 
set-up at that time was in skeleton form only as the total of head office, district 
office, and field staff throughout Canada was less than 200 persons. By June, 
1920, that staff had increased to 1,594 and this organization expansion was made 
concurrently with settlement operations of a magnitude unprecedented in 
Canada, or, so far as I am aware, in any other country. During the two-year 
period March, 1919—March, 1921, 59,331 veterans applied for qualification 
certificates, and 43,063 were granted following examination by qualification - 
committees; 180,000 individual inquiries were received and handled; 19,771 
loans were made aggregating $80,371,750, of which $76,928,922 was actually 
disbursed; 14,069 of these loans were made on purchased lands, 1,967 on 
encumbered lands, and 3,735 on dominion lands, which involved 30,000 separate 
land inspections. 38,399 horses, 37,743 cows, 24,550 other cattle, and 9,637 swine 
and 8,718 sheep had to be located, inspected, and purchased, together with huge 
quantities of farm machinery. All this was done against a background of $2 
wheat and whole milk selling at $2,50 per ewt. 


While the factual picture I have sketched of 19,771 farm establishments — 


carried out in a two-year period. concurrently with large expansion of staff 
tells its own story of the possible scope for operational errors, it is well at this 
or any other stage to give credit to the administrative skill and sheer dogged 
effort that was brought to bear in that huge venture conducted in so short a 
space of time. There should be little wonder in the minds of practical men that 
operational errors were so few. 

It is easy to be wise in retrospect. The facts are that the civilian committees 
operating under pressure and set up to supervise the issuance of qualification 
certificates and the granting of loans had to choose between establishments on 
the scale approved or declining such a large number that very limited settlement 


would have taken place. They declined approximately two for every one that 
was approved. 


[Mr. Gordon Murchison. ] 
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_ So far as qualification committees are concerned, it will be just as difficult 


ok) 
+ 


_ to-day or tomorrow as it was twenty-three years ago to correctly prejudge such 


qualities as agricultural experience, the will to work, and sincerity of intention. 


Establishment on the basis of fitness to engage in agriculture is not supposed 


to be based on what the applicant did during the war but on what he did 
before or since the war. But I believe the proportion of misfits under the last 
scheme was too high, and this can, I believe, be attributed to the normal human 
tendencies of civilian qualification committees in those days to err on the side of 
reluctance to deny a veteran a chance to try his hand at farming. I have some 
knowledge of the conflicts that went on in the minds of committee members 
pitting their better judgment against their sympathetic inclinations, and if it 


is the truth we want, it is that these sympathetic tendencies won this mental 


conflict in too great a proportion of cases. 

This new bill contemplates a great deal more flexibility than did the Soldier 
Settlement Act, which was operated on a basis of full time farming only. In 
a plan which contemplates a wide range of establishments there is an increased 
responsibility placed on those who determine eligibility to participate in the 
benefits of the scheme; but there should also be a decreased tendency to issue 
qualification certificates against their better judgment to men who are not 
suitable material for full time farming ventures. As I see it, qualification 
committees will be expected to serve as a screen or a series of screens which will 
determine :— 


(1) Those who are not eligible to participate; 

(2) Those who are suitable for full time farming, either at once or following 
a period of agricultural training and experience; 

(3) Those who are best adapted for establishment on a limited holding, 
coupled with other employment; 

(4) The very limited number qualified for specialized operations on a small 
holding. 


All our experience in the past twenty-three years goes to show that it is only 
the exceptional individual who can succeed on what you might term a highly 
specialized small holding and which involves a great deal of technical training 
and a great deal of highly technical work. 

It is not an easy matter to find men equipped by temperament and 
experience to successfully handle this all-important phase of settlement 
operations. The ideal official is one who has had successful experience in 
settlement operations and who also has a background of military service in 
order to be on familiar ground with the ex-service men. 

The determination of qualifications for permanent establishment should 
not be a hurried process. Selection of veterans for participation in a settle- 
ment scheme is a grimly realistic business, because it involves the best working 
years of the veteran’s remaining lifetime and the welfare and destiny of his 
family. The guiding principle must be long range welfare rather than 
expediency to meet an immediate need. So much for selection of veterans 
for participation. 

With regard to land, it may just as well be realized (and I say this 
-advisedly) that large quantities of it cannot be acquired on short notice in 
those areas where it should be acquired without some bad results, regardless 
of the efficiency of the staff concerned. It does not require much imagination 
to visualize what any administration would be up against if during a brief 
period it set out to acquire say 25,000 units of land, and, having regard to 
the provisions of the Veterans’ Land Act, the demand may considerably exceed 
that number. 

- On the other hand, long experience in land administration convinces me 
that it would not be good business to embark on a broad program of land 
purchase well in advance of actual settlement operations, although it 1s quite 
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probable that land could be acquired to-day at advantageous prices. There 
may be some settlement carried out on virgin lands which are controlled at 
the present time by provincial authorities, and there will probably be con- 
siderable settlement involving the purchase of small blocks or plots of land 
close to employment opportunities. Operations under these headings do not 
involve any immediate problems or difficulties as it appears to be quite out 
of the question to consider the erection of buildings at a time when such 
operations would involve the use of materials and labour needed for the war 
effort (as a matter of fact the question of priorities arises). The erection of 
these improvements should be something in the form of a backlog for post-war 
employment. But there would be very serious difficulties and immediate 
problems if improved farms were purchased well in advance of actual settle- 
ment operations—such as the occupation and preservation of buildings and 
other improvements, the maintenance of cultivation and fertility, and the 
payment of annual taxes. Even under normal conditions these things present 
many difficulties, disappointments and losses in land administration, and the 
difficulties during war time are further aggravated by the available farm labour. 

I am convinced, therefore, that the inevitable result in too many cases 
would be deterioration to a point which would justifiably result in public 
criticism. The alternative might be an army of paid officials to more or less 
mount guard over these properties, but the employment of such officials would 
be equally liable to criticism. 

What then can be done to cushion the impact of a heavy demand for land 
settlement following demobilization? As I view the problem there are four 
main policies which might be adopted: — 

1. The maintenance of a staff necessary to cope successfully with settlement 
operations. It does not seem reasonable to suppose that Soldier Settlement 
organization, which expanded to a peak of 1,594 in 1920 and has since shrunk to — 
267, should contain an undue percentage of inefficient personnel to-day. But 
Soldier Settlement male staff, being practically one hundred per cent veterans of 
the last war, cannot be expected to remain active indefinitely. There comes a 
time when these men can no longer stand up to the rigours of constant field 
activity, and if the state which has invested a lot of money in the training of this 
staff is to capitalize on it in connection with a future scheme it should be on a 
basis of these men starting in now to train new staff. Furthermore, the time has 
been reached when veterans of the last war cannot generally be regarded as 
suitable replacement material for the building up of an organization to administer 
a future scheme. Younger men will have to be found and trained. 

2. Coupled with the maintenance of trained personnel, action should be taken 
without delay to map out a future settlement program as to districts, locations, - 
and individual farms which are considered suitable and potentially available later 
on. In this regard the general situation as to land is different from the situation 
which existed twenty-three years ago. Prior to 1919 there had been no serious 
attempt made to carry out extensive soil classifications. There is still much to 
be done in this direction but the results of soil surveys already carried out by 
dominion and provincial departments of agriculture, in co-operation with 
Canadian universities, are available. There are also available the records of. 
the P.F.R.A. and P.F.A.A. administrations, and reasonably accurate crop produc- 
tion maps and settlement history of practically every important part of agricul- 
tural Canada. All this information—coupled with land settlement experience for 
the past twenty-three years—forms 1a most useful base upon which to decide a 
definite settlement pattern. 

3. That as from the coming into force of this Act, the administration be 
authorized to acquire property for future use under the scheme as and when 
advantageous opportunities occur which do not involve the deterioration of valu- 
able improvements. 


[Mr. Gordon Murchison.] 
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_ 4. That the date of commencement of actual settlement operations be 
determined by proclamation and that these operations be confined to an orderly 
process which would not involve annual quotas in excess of numbers which can be 
dealt with on a sound basis. It is extremely difficult at the present time to fix 
such quotas because of the uncertainty as to the dimensions of the problem to 
be dealt with or the conditions under which operations may be carried out. I 
suggest, however, that these annual quotas should not exceed approximately 
5,000, as this would tend to simplify and regulate selection of farmers and 
farms, and would help to create or maintain a “buyer’s” rather than a “seller’s”’ 
market so far as land is concerned. 

The main problem which will confront the administration of this Act will 
be the veteran lacking a job or agricultural experience and whose pressing need 
is a home. The Act makes provision for homes on small holdings but it is obvious 
that the administration cannot proceed to build homes in large numbers without 
obtaining priorities for materials which are under close control for war purposes. 
What then is the alternative? 

Much emphasis has been given by private citizens and public men to the 
necessity for great care in the selection of veterans for settlement under this new 
scheme. I heartily endorse such emphasis, but no one should forget or minimize 
the great difficulties which lie ahead in the selection of veterans. Hard 
decisions will have to be taken—decisions which may seem harsh to those who 
do not have to assume administrative responsibility. This new bill can be 
wrecked in a short time by giving way to things under pressure which are based 
on expediency rather than long range welfare. It can be wrecked in a short 
time if the administration lacks the vision and understanding as to how to fit its 
provisions to well considered human needs and capabilities in the right way, at 
the right time, and in the right place. These are heavy responsibilities. 

It seems probable that Soldier Settlement staff will be drafted to administer 
this new scheme, and there are just one or two observations I should like to 
make in this connection. The opinion has been expressed here and there during 
fairly recent years that Soldier Settlement staff is a tough, hard-boiled, or cold- 
blooded organization. Nothing could be farther from the truth. It is merely an 
efficient organization carrying out a tough job with well defined statutory limita- 
tions. Certainly it does not lack what may be termed the veteran point of view. 
In addition to the fact that the organization is approximately 100 per cent 
veterans of the first great war, it is represented in this war by 20 enlistments 
plus not less than 70 fighting sons on active service—some of whom have already 
made the supreme sacrifice. 

Speaking as one who has reason to know, I can say that the men who have 

. been in the employ of Soldier Settlement for the past fifteen or twenty years 
have had no sinecure and I seriously doubt if more than a handful of them would 
care to start in on a new scheme unless it held greater promise of success than the 
preceding one. To make that success more possible of achievement I bespeak 
on their behalf the maximum public support, and if there must be criticism 
let it be constructive. 

That is all I have to say at the moment. 

The Cuarrman: Are there any questions? r 

| Some Hon. Members: Yes. 

: The Cuairman: I have a question for Mr. Woods: in your statement at 
our last meeting you say that “provision has been made under the post-discharge 
re-establishment order for the payment of maintenance grants to settlers while 
they are awaiting returns from their farms during the first season of settlement. 
Training facilities, with maintenance grants, also exist with respect to those 
who are required to take actual practical training before being established. 
What type of training would that be? 
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Mr. Woops: Under post-discharge re-establishment order, P.C. 7633, the 
Minister is empowered to give training to anyone who lacks a skill or anyone 
who needs improvement in his skill. After the Great War that training was 
confined to pensioners and minors; this time it is available to all men who 
serve. It is proposed that the Department of Labour will handle the actual 
training. ‘They provide the facilities through the medium of the Vocational 
Training Act which is now receiving the consideration of a parliamentary com- 
mittee. This Vocational Training Act is an enabling authority enabling the 
Department of Labour to make agreements with the provinces whereby the 
training facilities of this country—all the technical schools, ete——are made avail- 
able for the training, under an arrangement whereby the dominion government 
puts up half the cost of the facilities. The post-discharge re-establishment order 
enables us to pay maintenance allowances while these men are being trained. 
There is no limitation on what they can be trained in; the limitation will 
probably be the training facilities that exist. But as the end of the war 
approaches why other forms of training than those existing at present will have 
to be worked: out. 

So far as the training facilities apply to this Veterans’ Land Act that we 
are concerned with it is contemplated that agricultural colleges may be made 
available. We will pay the training fees of the boys while they are taking the 
course. 

.The CuHarrMAN: Also, experimental farms? 

Mr. Woops: ‘To the extent they are available and suitable for the purpose, 
yes, sir. It is also anticipated many men will be required to take training, prac- 
tical training, with the individual farmers, in which event our discharge 
re-establishment order will enable us to pay up to $9 and $13 a week for single 
and married men respectively while they are taking this training. 

The CHAirMAN: That sounds a very excellent idea. 


Mr. Macponaup (Brantford): Will most of the training be at the agri- 
cultural colleges or at the experimental farms? 

Mr. Woops: That is a matter of administration. The committee that works 
on this bill is of the opinion that a combination of both would be the most 
desirable method. 

Mr. Macponatp (Brantford): What about a man going to work on a farm 
and learning the actual work with the farmer? Would you pay any portion 
of the wages during that period? 

Mr. Woops: We can pay up to $9 and $13 a week for single and married 
men respectively while they are taking their farm training, whether practical | 
or academic. The committee is of the opinion that many cases will require 
practical actual experience, rounded out with their academic cources. 


Mr. Wricut: That would indicate that it was intended to settle men on 
the land who were not on the land before, who did not have practical experience. 
I wonder what survey has been made in Canada to decide what should be 
the proper balance between agriculture and industry. It seems to me at the 
present time we are having quite a difficulty in getting markets for our agricul- 
tural products that are being produced now. If we intend to settle a number of 
men on the land who were not already engaged in agriculture it means we 
will produce more agricultural products. What survey has been made to see 
as to what should be a proper balance, how many: people should be put into 
agriculture? 

Mr. Woops: The Post-War Reconstruction Committee, which is a com- 
mittee under Mr. Mackenzie’s cabinet committee, the Reconstruction Com- 
mittee has given consideration to that problem, the balance between agriculture 
and industry. It is true that it is contemplated that men who have not farmed 

[Mr. W. 8S. Woods.] : 
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i before may be settled on the farm this time. That will be subject, however. 

_ to rigorous selection and to the hard practical test probably of working on a 

_ farm; so that the lack of experience is offset through the medium of that test 
But I am personally of the opinion that the number who have not farmed before 
and who will be settled under this Act will be easily offset by the number of 
boys who come from the farm and who want to go into mechanical work or 
some other form of work. 


Mr. Macponatp (Brantford): I should like to say in regard to the questio 

raised by Mr. Wright and referred to by Mr. Woods in regard to ee Bae 
from city homes to farms, that that is offset to a very large extent by farmers’ 
sons and daughters who come into the city. Not only do they go into mechanical 

_ work, but I think we all know of many many instances of men in all the 
professions, doctors, lawyers, and so forth, who were raised on the farm. I 
think also that a great many university professors were raised on the farm and 
made a place for themselves off the farm in the life of our communities, I do 
not think that the trek is all one way. There is more or less of a balance going 
on and taking place all the time. 


The -CHairMAN: Some of them have regretted it ever since. 


_Mr. Hatrierp: Will men who have been on the farm be required to take 
agricultural courses? 


_ Mr. Woops: It is an administrative matter and probably one that will 
come under our department too. Our committee is of the opinion they should 
be required to take actual practical training which is later rounded out by their 
course, perhaps in an agricultural college. 

Mr. Wricut: We are producing on the farms that are ‘already in operation 
in Canada all that is being consumed in Canada; we are exporting tremendous 
quantities to Great Britain, a market which we are not guaranteed after the 
war. It seems to me, if you are going to establish great numbers of men on 
new land and bring new land into cultivation in Canada you are going to 
have to establish markets for the products or your scheme is doomed to failure 
before it starts. : 

Mr. Harrientp: That is because of a lack of leadership in agriculture. 

Mr. Woops: I am inclined to think that the numbers who will be settled 
on the land will stand up under the test of practical experience, completed by 
a short academic course. The numbers who will stand under that will not 
result in any tremendous settlement, and it is my opinion that the numbers who 
are settled on the land ultimately with state assistance under this Act will be 
comparatively insignificant compared with the enlistments as a whole. 

Hon. Mr. Macponatp: Of the 33,000 who indicated their desire to go 
back on the farm have we any information as to actually how many came 
from the farm before? 

Mr. Woops: The information is being quoted at present. The Minister of 
Labour is authorizing taking on twenty additional staff so that the information 
with regard to the history of all these men may be coded. We shall have that 
information and then we shall be in a better position to give an accurate con- 
erete answer; that is to say, we will be able to say of those individuals in the 
service how many came from the farm as compared with those now i the service 
who wish to go on the farm when they come back. That information is being 
coded now. 

. The CHAIRMAN: In some places in some provinces the co-operation between 
schools and colleges on the one hand and the junior experimental farms on the 


other is now in operation. 


; Mr. Woops: Yes, sir. I was not aware that the actual training had taken 
place at the Dominion Government Experimental Farm. 
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The CHairMAN: They are used for illustration purposes? 


Mr. Woops: Yes. 

Mr. MacKenzir (Neepawa): I do not think you need worry about anybody 
wanting to go on the farm who had never been there before. You cannot get 
young people to go on the farm even to work in the summer time. Hf you want 
them to go on the farm I do not think you should send them to an agricultural 
college, because people who go to an agricultural college never go back to the 
farm, or very seldom. 

The Cuarrman: I know cases where they have gone back. 

Mr. MacKenzizn (Neepawa): I know two cases from Manitoba. 

The CuatrMan: Perhaps I come from the enlightened provinces. 

Mr. Macponatp (Brantford): 1 disagree with Mr. MacKenzie about city 
boys not going on the farm. I know of a number of instances from my own 
community where boys raised in the city are going to the farm. In fact, several 
of my own relatives, nephews, have not gone on the farm temporarily, but have 
taken up farming as a livelihood. There is a distinct trend at the present time 
by people living in the city to get back on the farm, not only amongst young men 
but also amongst older people. People in the city are beginning to realize the 
greater security there is with a home on the farm, and there is a distinct trend 
that way. 

Mr. Woops: I should also like to say with respect to the point raised by 
Mr. Wright that when it comes to increasing production in agriculture as a result 
of the operations of this bill, that the dominion census discovered at our request 
this year that there.are over 70,000 farms in the dominion occupied by farmers 
of the age of sixty-five or more who have no sons to follow them; so that there 
are a certain number of farms coming on the market all the time where you are 
merely replacing a farmer who has finished with a new one who is going on. 
If there be a reservoir of that kind of 70,000 available it will absorb the settle- 
ment you will get out of this measure. 

Mr. WricHut: I should like to see the scheme a success, but I want to point 
out some of the difficulties connected with it. I am not opposed to the scheme. 

Hon. Mr. Crerar: May I intervene in this discussion, Mr. Chairman? It 
has taken a very interesting and very useful turn. I should like to say this. I 
think that training in an agricultural college or an agricultural school-is a good 
thing for prospective farmers, whether they be young men or returned men, if 
they are capable of taking advantage of it. I do not think there is any greater 
mistake that has been made than to ignore the personality of the individual with 
whom you are dealing. 

I recall an instance in Manitoba and I am prone—perhaps too prone, 
Mr. Chairman—to illustrate by example, but after all I do think they have a 
value. I know a case very well of a young lad who was the only boy on a farm. 
His father was a poor farmer. He had a very good quarter-section of land but 
he did not have the capacity to make the best of it. The boy was sent to an 
agricultural school. He was given four terms, as a matter of fact, in the Mani- 
toba Agricultural College and he came home to farm on this farm. He did not 
make a success of it. He failed, and he failed, I think, because his whole attitude 
of mind to the job was conditioned on the practical end he had seen or which had 
subconsciously or unconsciously got into his nature as to how the farm should 
be managed. The curious thing is that boy left the farm and went back again 
into the services of the agricultural department in one of the western provinces, 
and he is making rather an excellent success of teaching the theory of farming. 
Mr. Wright is laughing, but that is an actual fact. 

Mr. MacKenzin (Neepawa): That just proves my point. 


[Mr. W. 8. Woods.] 
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? Hon. Mr. Crerar: I do not think there is any school that is a better school 
to learn in than the school of practical experience, and if you look around you 
in the world you will see that there was a great deal of virtue. a very great 
deal of virtue, in the old apprenticeship method that came down from the 
_ years where the lad went into learning a trade of some kind or another I do 
_ not think you can ignore that in a consideration of this type. If I were, with 
_ what knowledge I have accumulated through life, in the way of experience a 
_ young fellow to-day coming back from the war and I had made up my mind 
ft that I was going to farm I would much rather go and work with a sound and 
ye practical farmer for two years to acquire knowledge on how best to manage 
| and operate a farm than I would go to an agricultural school and learn a good 
_- deal about theory. 
The difficulty about agricultural schools—I make this criticism of it and 
_ I think it applies everywhere—is that they have never yet, in my judgment, 
reached the point where a lad can apply practically the knowledge he gained 
in the schools. In the agricultural school you have excellent buildings, electric 
lights, cement floors in barns. You have an ideal layout for instruction. A boy 
goes to the agricultural school and he learns through books; he turns on a 
switch and gets electric light, and everything is managed. None of them ever 
_ pay, as a matter of fact; that, after all, is the practical test. He learns in 
_ that environment. Then you get him out of that with a splendid knowledge 
' of the theory, perhaps, and he goes out on a half section or quarter section of 
land to apply the knowledge that he obtained in school. He has not electric 
lights; he has not cement floors in his barns. He must learn to improvise. 
He must learn to, as we would say in the west, do makeshifts, to get around 
corners. That is the sort of experience that he cannot learn in agricultural 
school, but he can learn in a practical job with a practical farmer. It seems 
to me we must keep these things clearly in mind. I do not decry agricultural 
_ schools. I think they are places which can be of benefit. But, gentlemen, do 
_ not overlook the practical aspect, because farming is a very practical operation. 
There is one other point I might mention, and I was glad to see Mr. 
Wright bring it up. That is the problem of markets. I do not agree with the 
theory that it is a mistake to increase our agricultural production in Canada 
because of inability to find markets. If we look back for the reasons of the 
state of agriculture to-day, we have to take note of all other conditions that 
have existed in the world. Take Europe in normal times, for instance. In 
normal times, under normal conditions, where there was a sense of security, 
where the fear of war had disappeared or was absent, Europe required to 
— import from 700 to 750 million bushels of wheat a year. 
Mr. Quetcou: How far back are you going? 
-Hon.- Mr. Crerar: I am going back to the period immediately before 
the Great War, and for a time to a period following the Great War, 
and the statistics will bear that out. I travelled through most European 
- countries when I was in the grain business, and I have seen the con- 
- ditions there. Under normal conditions of security it does not pay a 
_ European farmer to grow wheat on his land, because he has to use fertilizer 
and because he can, utilize his land for a more intensive type of farming that 
will give him better results. Consequently, they imported their wheat. But 
* the conditions for twelve—yes, for fifteen years prior to the outbreak of the 
present war, changed all that. There was that fear in people's minds, that 
- fear in the minds of governments, that expressed itself not only in policies of 
political nationalism but in policies of economic nationalism; and the whole 
4 purpose of it was to prepare against another war, so that they would be able, 
} 


as far as possible, to feed their own populations. That led to all these prohi- 
 bitions on the importing of foodstuffs from abroad, the bonusing of production 
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at home on high standards. There was a time, for instance, when Germany 
had a tariff—I have forgotten exactly what it was but I think it was way over 
a dollar on a bushel of wheat. Why? Because they were determined to change 
the whole trend of things and try to produce this stuff at home, and at the 
same time, they lowered the standard of living of their own people, all in 
preparation for war. ‘i 
Of course, if those conditions are going to continue after the present war is 
over, then I agree with Mr. Wright that our outlook is pretty hopeless. But — 
when I look over the world and look over Europe and other countries, I think 
if we can get, after this war is over, the sort of economy internationally that 
is possible, then I do not have much fear as to our ability to find markets. 
We may have a period after the war is over of a few years—maybe five or ten 
years—when there will be a good deal of upset. But you cannot settle this 
problem by just looking a few years ahead. I think in the main we have to 
take the long-range view. Take the United States, for instance. The United 
States, I think, is moving away—lI hope they are, at any rate—from their policy 
of economic nationalism. I think that the relationships between Canada and 
the United States are going to be much freer in the way of trade in the future 
than they have been in the last fifty, sixty or perhaps eighty years. So I 
would not be deterred in trying to find an avocation for these men who come 
back by the fear that we might not be able to market the produce from their 
farms., What is the alternative? We cannot crowd people into our cities. We 
are out of balance now in our population. It is an interesting thing, Mr. Chair- 
man, that of all the relief given in Manitoba in 1930 and 1940, well over 80 per 
cent of it was distributed in Winnipeg and its suburbs. If we are going to 
build huge cities, that simply means that there is going to be a tremendous 
burden of relief costs. We are out of balance in our population now, on that 
basis, and we cannot go on forever doing it. We have.a certain amount of 
wealth in Canada. We can drain every source of that wealth. We can destroy 
all our millionaires. We can take all the accumulated wealth and divert it to 
this purpose; but in the end that will not solve the problem. That does not 
mean to say that there should not be a better distribution of wealth. I am 
firmly convinced that there should be, but I do not think we will solve the 
problem in that way. I agree with what some one said—I think it was Mr. 
Macdonald—that the best chance today is on the farm. I think the most 
fortunate man for the next ten or fifteen years is the man who is on a farm. 


Mr. Ross (Souris): I believe we have to be careful about the type of 
men we put on the land. I do not agree with what Mr. MacKenzie said about 
the products of the agricultural college. I know there are men in my province 
who are successful, in fact, the chairman of the agricultural and colonization 
committee of this house is a shining example. He is a very fine product of the - 
agricultural college and a practical farmer to-day. We have quite a number of 
~ them. 
Mr. MacKenziz (Neepawa): I quite agree with that. I have nothing 
against that. I did not say that applied to everybody. 

Mr. Ross (Souris): I know. You said the tendency is away from the 
farm. 
_ Mr. MacKenzir: The tendency is to educate away from the farm, the 
same as our schools. . 
Mr. Ross (Souris): We have a very fine set-up out in Manitoba known 
as the agricultural representatives, of young men who come from the farm and 
attended agricultural college. They render a great service to the farmers of 
the province now, trying to assist in keeping these people on the farm. 

Mr. Macponaup: The practical farmer with a knowledge of the practice 
of agriculture will make a success. 


[Mr. W. S. Woods.] 
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Mr.) Ross (Souris): Absolutely. It depends on the individual. I would 


not like to see this board put a number of applicants on these farms on the 
theory basis, or from your college, who have not had practical experience, 
because I am satisfied that a great percentage of those chaps will be failures, 


absolutely. - 


- Mr. Woops: That is so. 


Mr. Ross (Souris): I think we should be very careful with any one of 3 
these fellows who has not good practical experience. Most men, along with 


_ college, need practical experience before they can farm successfully. But it 


will be found that many of those, with all their practical experience, if they 


are not made of the right stuff, will not succeed. The odds are against them 
in that way. 


Mr. QuetcH: With all due respect to the minister, I cannot agree with 
his-attitude. The evidence submitted before the Bracken Conference proves 
conclusively that to pin our hopes on so-called normal markets ever coming 
back would be to pin our hopes on a false situation. That developed during 
the year 1920 onwards, exports of wheat continually increased while import 
requirements of importing nations steadily decreased. If, in order to get your 
so-called normal markets, you are going to go back before the last war, then 
you are not taking into consideration the tremendous increase in acreage that 
has been put into operation since that time. Personally I am of the opinion 
that, to solve this problem, we have got to have an international conference 


between the major exporting nations, Australia, Argentina, United States and 


Canada in order to decide upon a quota system for the various nations con- 
cerned; then have the quota system, which has been decided for each exporting 
nation, referred back to the individual farmer, giving to each individual farmer, 


as we are today, a definite quota, and then pay that farmer a price for his 


share or quota that will make it possible for him to produce it. 

Hon. Mr. Crerar: May I just ask a question? Assuming that your 
theory is correct, that would mean, would it not, bonusing wheat production? 

Mr. QuetcH: To no greater extent than we are subsidizing manufacturing 
today by the tariffs—to no greater extent than that, and I think we are 
entitled to exactly the same preference as the manufacturers are getting. More 
than that, apart from wheat, we have allowed the export of about 5 or 6 per 
cent of our products to determine the price of the other 94 per cent that is sold 
internally. There is no justification for that. I am quite satisfied that what 
we have got to take into consideration, is the whole trend of western agriculture 
today, towards larger farms and fewer farmers. Statistics will show that, and 
that is due to two reasons. First of all, the mortgage companies have taken 
over large numbers of farms, and, mind you, the only reason that they are not 


doing it to a greater extent than they are is because of provincial legislation 


that makes it impossible for them to do so. If the provincial debt legislation 
were removed, I would hate to think what might happen to the farmers whose 
farms are mortgaged. Mortgage companies take over a number of farms. 
They leave one man there to run the holdings. The other method is that a 
fairly well-to-do farmer will buy up the farm of an adjoining neighbour who 
may be say in a state of bankruptcy. So when you start to put in soldiers 
settlement, we will say on a quarter section basis, the settler is going to be 
under a gerat handicap if he has to compete with a neighbour who has got 
two sections, because as the evidence given by Professor Hope shows, a man 
with a two-section farm can produce considerably cheaper than a man with 
a half-section farm. It is on the basis of 30 to 40 cents for a two-section farm 
and 70 cents for a man operating a quarter or half-section farm. Therefore, 
the whole success of this scheme, in my opinion, will depend upon the type 
of agricultural policy that is maintained by the government. 
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Mr. Macponautp (Brantford): May I ask a question there? Do you say 
that the large farmer can produce cheaper whether he is growing wheat or doing 
mixed farming? 

Mr. Quetcu: Well, if he is raising wheat, then he has got cheaper wheat 
to feed his stock, so that it would help him to raise cheaper stock. Some people 
merely use stock as a channel through which to market their grain. The cheaper 
you can produce grain, the cheaper you can produce stock. 

Mr. Macponatp: Do you not think it applies to wheat? 

Mr. QueutcH: In western Canada it applies to a stock man every bit as 
much as to a grain man. 

The Cuamrman: I am sorry, gentlemen, but we have to adjourn at eleven 
o’clock because there is another committee meeting here. Next time Mr. 
Murchison will conclude his statement and we shall then proceed with the bill 
clause by clause. 

Mr. Ross (Souris): May I make a correction, Mr. Chairman. At the 
last meeting I said something about southern Manitoba having produced 40 or 
50 bushels to the acre. What I said was during the last two years, I notice 
I am reported as having said in ten years. We had some entire failures in 
that period so that it does not sound very sensible. 

Mr. Quetcu: I should like to make a correction. I was reported as saying 
that the price of hogs to-day was $5. I was, at the time, referring to the depres- 
sion years. Anybody reading that in the future will wonder how the price of 
hogs fell to $5. 

Hon. Mr. Crerar: While you are at that, Mr. Chairman, might I make 
a correction: on the top of page 9 in the report of the proceedings of our last 
meeting in this committee I was speaking of the growing of corn, and it is 
referred to as grain. You will see it there at the top of page 9: “In Morden 
I think last year there was something like 250,000 bushels of grain marketed 
down in that area ’”’—that should have been “corn”. Then, further down, I 
said, “they will be growing corn quite freely”; that is reported as grain. And 
then right on down through that paragraph where the word “ grain” appears 
it should be “ corn ”’. 
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The committee adjourned at 11.05 o’clock a.m. 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


Turspay, May 19, 1942. 


The Special Committee on Land Settlement met this day at 10.00 o’clock 
am. Hon. Cyrus Macmillan, the Chairman, presided. 


The following members were present:—Messrs. Blanchette, Hatfield, 
Macdonald (Halifax), McLean (Simcoe Hast), Macmillan, Quelch, Ross (Souris), 
Senn, Sissons and Wright.—10. 

In attendance were:— 


Mr. Robert England, Executive Secretary, Rehabilitation Committee; 
Mr. B. W. Russell, K.C., Department of Pensions and National Health. 


The Chairman read a letter from the Minister of Pensions and National 
Health expressing his regret at his inability to be present owing to the Air 
Conference. 


The Chairman filed a letter from J. A. Paton, of Victoria, B.C., addressed 
to the Minister of Pensions and National Health, offering suggestions respecting 
land settlement. 


Mr. W. S. Woods, Associate Deputy Minister of Pensions and National 
Health, and 

Mr. Gordon Murchison, Director of Soldier Settlement, were recalled and 
further examined. 


Mr. Murchison filed a map showing sub-marginal lands in southern 
Saskatchewan. 


The witnesses retired. 


The Committee adjourned at 11.00 o’clock a.m. to meet again at the call 
~ of the Chair. 


JicPlDOYEE: 
Clerk of the Committee. 
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Hon. Cyrus Macmillan presided. 


: <: Gentlemen, I have received a message from the recinigeee 
tig Mackenzie, expressing regret that because of the Air Conference 
pane he will not be able to attend this meeting of the 


fife or the nuuitaaes of the record a personal letter dated May 7, 
Sse | to the Hon. Jan Mackenzie from Mr. J. A. Paton, M.L.A., 


a and the members will have it in mind when the bill is under 


Would it not ne helpful to the committee if Mr. Walichicor a 
to give us a brief comparison of the terms offered under the 
e aera of the old bill? 


The original terms of the old bill were modified so fre- 
L is pretty hard to compare the two bills to-day. Originally the 
rent Act made provision for a down payment of 10 per cent of the 
) of the land and the balance of the cost of the land plus the 
the: ock and equipment cost was repayable at 5 per cent over a period 
3. Now, as I pointed out in my first statement, those original terms 
ed a oreat many times by parliament, commencing in 1921. For 
the outset the contracts provided for the repayment of stock and 
vances over a period of five years. That was found to be impos- 
all debts were consolidated and made repayable over a 25-year 
those loans granted prior to that time were made interest-free for 
a to four years depending on the date the loan was made. That 
ved later on by a revaluation of the live stock and equipment pur- 
e settlement on the basis that serious poetinn had taken place. 


y as Sonate 
ould like to know how much of a write-down that constituted ?—A. 


Jars were placed on the record. 
percentage of the original value of the land, stock and imple- 


a differentiate between the write-off ‘of capital and the write- 
—A. I do not think a breakdown there is readily available on the 
nitted to the committee in my first statement. The amount 


ras equivalent to $10,269,108. The land revaluation in 1927 was 


e i duc- 
ff of $7,479,344. Then in 1930 when the horizontal debt re 
ce the write- off totalled $14,912,543.95, of which $4,258,224 was 


45 


, Special Committee on Land element met at 10.10 a.m. o'clock. 


‘This letter contains some valuable suggestions the members 


live stock reduction in 1925 was $2,927,000. The interest exemp- 
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By Mr. Senn: ; 

Q: Did all those who entered in the scheme enjoy those benefits, those who 
were successful as well as those who were behind?—A. Quite. All those whose — 
contracts were in good standing and had not been discontinued as of March 31, 
1930, were granted that horizontal reduction whether it was an economic neces- 
sity or not. 

Q. They were all treated the same?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Sissons: 


Q. It was not made retroactive?—A. No. It was a matter of consolidating 
the total indebtedness as of a certain date and writing off 30 per cent... That 
was followed by a further interest remission on May 23, 1933, at which time 
conditions were very difficult, particularly in eastern Canada. ‘That interest - 
remission in 1933 amounted to $2,344,364. That was followed by the intro- 
duction of a dollar for dollar bonus system in 1934 which expired on March 31, 
1941. The total amount written off or credited under that bonus plan was 
$5,363,212. Finally the latest arrangement, commencing about 1936 or 1937- 
under the provision of the Farmers’ Creditors Arrangement Act resulted: in 
probably the greatest single write-off under any heading. The total reductions 
under that measure applied to all those interested in soldier settlement. By 
that I mean civilian purchases and British families and others who were estab- 
lished under the scheme. The total write-off under that measure was $13,166,000 
of which $9,221,961 related to soldier settlers. That brings us up to date 
generally on the point of revision of contracts that took place under the old 
scheme. The total adjustments on soldier settler accounts alone, as distinct 
from any other class of accounts as set out in Exhibit No. 5, was $48,029,564.62. 


By Mr. Senn: 


Q. Out of an original investment of how much?—A. $109,000,000. The 
gross advances are set out in the balance sheet I filed for loans under the Soldier 
Land Settlement: $109,085,320.50. That appears on page 22 of minutes of 
proceedings and evidence No. 1. ; 


By Mr, Wright: . 
Q. Have you given any serious consideration to the idea of setting up this 
scheme under a co-operative basis rather than in these small single units? It 
seems to me that four or five men pooling the $1,200 apiece that they are 
going to get for stock and equipment and investing $4,800 or $5,000 or $6,000 
in a modern fully equipped settlement which could work effectively 640 or 800 
acres of land would have a much better chance of success than five individual 
farms equipped with second-hand machinery such as they would have to buy 
under this scheme? I think they would have a much better chance of success 
if they worked together with modern equipment capable of effectively farming 
the land they would occupy than they would by farming’ small individual units. 
Most people in western Canada have failed in farming because their overhead 
has been too great for the amount of land they had?—A. Doubtless there is a 
great deal of merit in what you say, and I believe that the provisions of this 
Act are sufficiently wide. I think there is room for sufficient flexibility in the 
operation of this Act.to make provision for exactly the sort of thing you have 
mentioned, sir. Our experience under the old bill was, as possibly you have 
heard, none too happy from the standpoint of what you might term group or 
community settlements. That may have been for the reason that the group ~ 
settlements were too large. For instance, I can call to mind one particular area 
where originally we established approximately 250 soldier settlers in a compact — 
group, and quite a number of others varying from 40 to 80; and generally 
[Mr. Gordon Murchison. ] 
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_ speaking our experience administratively has been very di 
Spt z Ol : y difficult all down th 
_ the years In connection with those group settlements. We had the idea of = 
_ operative use of farm machinery and methods of that sort right from the outset 
in connection with these settlements, but it turned out all too frequently that 


if the settlers were not quarrelling it often happened that their wives started a 


quarrel! 

By Mr. Wright: 

Q. But you have made no attempt to improve their original purchase? 

_ In any co-operative scheme they have to get together in the beginning and work 
together. They have to hold all implements co-operatively and not each one 
holding a piece of equipment individually. Your scheme was not established 
on a co-operative basis. I know some of the settlements you have reference to 
and I call to mind the Carragana settlement into which over 1,000 settlers went 
in the first place, and which practically disappeared?—A. There is a good deal 
of difficulty arises in connection with such establishments as you suggest, particu- 
larly in the event of death of ene of the partners. 

_ _Q. I think that could be easily overcome where they held a certain interest 
__in the joint account. I know several people who operate their farms under just 
such a scheme and it worked out very successfully. 

. I think there is another danger in connection with that kind of an estab- 
lishment that should not be overlooked, and that is the danger of some abuse. 
Let us say, for instance, that a quartet of very sincere-minded veterans organize 
a small co-operative and develop their program along the lines you suggest, 
and the land is bought on the basis of pooling the total advances that otherwise 
would be made to four of them, on the understanding, of course, that all four 
members are going to take an active part in the operation of their enterprise. 
That could easily lead you into a situation where you would have one man 
operating a 800 acres setup while the other three men live in Vancouver, 
Winnipeg, or Toronto and engage in some other business. What you may 
establish there is one man with a first class going concern for which he is mainly 
responsible, and the other men for a variety of reasons decide to make their 
homes elsewhere. If you admitted that, it would lead to a great deal of abuse, 
not to say difficulty. 

Q. That depends on the type of agreement you require them to operate 
under. You can easily avoid that by the type of agreement adopted for the 
purchase or distribution of the proceeds of the operation?—A. The difficulty 

‘would be that if you had a contract that provided for the extension of the 

interest of one member for non-performance of the contract as to residence and 
actual operation and you eliminate that member of the partnership, the question 

of the introduction of another to take his place would arise; either that or the 
division of the remainder among those who were left. 

Q. I do not think you would have very much difficulty in getting somebody 
else to take over his interest in a going concern that was operating reasonably 
‘successfully, and I feel a unit setup on that basis where you have some chance 
of success would be much better than a setup under the small individual units. 

I am sure the small individual units cannot operate in competition with the 
larger units?—A. I can say that in all my experience over the last 23 years I 
do not recall one case where just an ordinary partnership of two veterans worked 
out satisfactorily. 


By Mr. Quelch: 
Q. In Alberta there was a scheme established north of Edmonton, about 
40 acres per farmer, and the machinery was bought in the name of them all. 
That machinery was used by all, and I understand it 1s operating very success- 
fully. I think there is a lot of merit in what Mr. Wright says. I cannot visualize 
any scheme where you put men on small holdings and indulge in subsistence farm- 
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ing being successful, because after a while those men will be discontented by their — 
meagre returns. On the other hand, I think every man in a co-operative scheme 
should have his own private house and his own small garden, and the larger — 
unit and machinery and stock would be in the name of all who went into the — 
scheme. As a matter of fact, I understood that a brief program of that kind is _ 
recommended by one of the sub-committees on post-war reconstruction, but 1 ay 
thought it rather strange that in that recommendation it is stated that while 
the men who participate in such a scheme are allowed to organize amongst 
themselves they must not become members of another organization. Surely 
they should be able to become members of the United Farmers of Alberta, or an 
organization of that kind?—A. It was a recommendation submitted to the sub- 
committee in charge of developing this bill. 


By Mr. Senn: 


Q. By whom?—A. I think we had several, Mr. Chairman. Colonel Duguid 
developed a very elaborate plan along purely communal lines calling for the 
setting up of 1,000 to 10,000 acre establishments with small industries such as 
canneries and things of that sort for winter-oecupation in the community centre, 
with the farming operations radiating out therefrom. Not a single one of those | 
recommendations embodied the elements of communal farming, and I think I © 
can speak for the sub-committee when I say that we did not feel at the present 
time at least that Canadian settlers are of the type or possess the outlook to 
enable them to embrace that type of farming venture. ; 


By Mr. Hatfield: 


Q. Do not you think that would work out better where they are allowed 
to select their own supervisor and have their own community hall rather than 
to have a man come in and tell them what to do after they have tried to 
co-operate among themselves? (No response.) 

Mr. Senn: I am inclined to agree with Mr. Murchison that veterans are 
not the type of people to embrace that type of farming venture. 

Mr. Sissons: Canadians are too individualistic in such schemes. Contrast 
the colony at Tupper Creek with the colony at Warberd; one was a community 
on a co-operative basis at first, but there was no satisfaction until each indi- 
vidual got his own land and began to work for himself. He could not see any 
advantage in working for the community at Tupper Creek: : 

The Wirness: I think the best test of this point is to turn the argument 
towards ourselves. Would any of the gentlemen present in this room,as prac- 


tical men or farmers be content to enter into a co-operative arrangement of that 
kind? I think not. 3 


By Mr. Quelch: 


Q. It would depend on the basis. If the alternative was that you owned 
only a small amount of land that could not return to you a decent salary, having 
in mind the larger overhead you have to incur I would choose the co-operative. 
farm, especially with industries established for employment in the winter time. 
—A. I know of co-operatives organized by groups, credit unions, and organiza-— 
tions of that.sort for the purpose of buying supplies or for selling, organized to 
cover not only the veterans in the district but everyone in the district, and 
they perform a very useful function in an agricultural community. I think the 
development of those societies should be encouraged. 


By Mr. Hatfield: 


Q. But under that scheme a man did not have a chance. He has no 
seasonable loan, and his credit is important. He could not go to the bank and. 
[Mr. Gordon Murchison.] d 
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the summer period and had to depend on someon 

re that person two-thirds of his Aone for financing nied 
_ government owned his property and therefore he could not 

Unless you are going to have a seasonable loan in connection 

new scheme it will not work out, because without some money to carry 

h the summer, which he can pay back after he has sold his crop. in 
from winter work, the farmer has not a chance at all. 


Nth) 14 


m not suggesting that men should be forced into co-operative farming 
if there is a group of men who wish to get together and work a place 
ely there should be some opportunity given to them under the scheme 
__Personally I entered under the old scheme, and with the experience 
gained in the past 25 years, if I had the option of entering into this 
m the basis of the agreement drawn up for an individual on a quarter 
land or joining four or five individuals grouped together to work a 
farm, I would choose the co-operative farm. (No response.) 


a “4 . ° . 
Woop: I submit that the bill is sufficiently flexible to permit of some 
rtation: along that line. 


By Mr. Wright: 
I hope that point is made clear to the settler, because the bill as now 
ned does not appear to be flexible enough?—A. If they were all as efficient 
tors as you, Mr. Wright, there would be no difficulty. 
But from past experience I feel I would have had a very much better 
by working in a group. In a group you will find one or more industries, 
aan has a better chance of planning and being able to help the others 
respect and making a success of the scheme; whereas under the other 
two or three men will go out altogether, and eventually the other man 
he whole thing. That is what has taken place under the old scheme?— 
re very definite disabilities in establishments of that kind, but as 
Is remarked, the bill is sufficiently wide and flexible to take care of a 
ul. group of men possessed of outstanding ability as and when they develop 
orkable enterprise along those lines. 

‘oops: If two settlers are close together and they have each only 90 
- cultivation, there is nothing in the bill as I read it to prevent the 
from purchasing a binder and charging half of it to each one. 
r. WricguT: That is not enough. If five men came to you and said: “We 
enter into this scheme on a co-operative basis. We have five or six 
ctions of land and we want to pool our $1,200 for stock and equipment, 
000, and we want to buy our stock and equipment on that basis as 
ther than as individuals, could they do that under the present scheme?” 
N: Would you suggest that they pool their incomes as well? 
RIGHT: Yes, they would have to pool their incomes as well, or they 
dopt any scheme they liked that would be fair to the group working 


a | 
ur bill flexible enough that that could be done under it?—A. I 
sxible enough but I would be very reluctant, if I were responsible, 
the pooling of the incomes from the farm. If they had some 
hereby the main grain crop is jointly shared, all right; but I still 
-fashioned idea that each individual should have some part of 
that is his and his alone. 
‘the scheme I envisage the man would own his own land but the 
efrom would be pooled?—A. Take a practical illustration of two 
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- settlers going into a program of that kind: the wife of one man is more or less — 


an outdoor woman who likes to raise poultry and develops a first-class flock by 


her own hard work and care, while the other woman does not like work of that — 
kind. Where do you divide the proceeds? JI think that could be easily worked. 


out if they had their own individual homes and side lines?—A. From experience 
I would prefer not to be drawn into the disentangling of individual differences. 


Mr. Senn: You do not want to get into the middle. 


Mr. Ross (Souris): I see all the pitfalls that Mr. Murchison has pointed - 


out, and I appreciate them as the result of practical experience in my own com- 
munity. I know a young man from the last war who started on a half-section 
and was a complete failure under the Soldier Settlement Plan, and I guess most 
of his neighbours thought he was no good. Latterly, with financial backing from 
another fellow he is operating about three sections and making quite a success 
of farming. I do not think we should lose sight of Professor Hope’s finding in 
Saskatchewan. They have pointed out that the economic setup for farmers 
is in sections. I know four brothers who get along splendidly together, one of 
' whom has the quality of leadership. If those boys wanted to farm, together they 
could set up their own homes and retain their own poultry, but surely they 
could have some co-operative setup to purchase their machinery, etc. That 
is a very embarrassing situation for the small farmer to-day. The chap I 
mentioned who failed under the Soldier Settlement Plan has succeeded because 
he was able to secure up-to-date powered-equipment, and he has cut his produc- 
tion costs in two by the use of large acreage. I think there should be some 
co-operative basis worked out whereby four or five or half a dozen fellows can 
enter into an agreement like that and still retain their own living quarters, etc., 
because under our present economic system I do not think a man with a quarter 
or half section can compete with a co-operative scheme under a good manager. 

The CuatrMAN: Mr. Ross, don’t you think we have to avoid the danger 
of confusing co-operation as such which now exists-for the marketing of farm 
products with communal enterprise? J think we are confusing the two terms; 
the one deals with merchandising and the other with community interest in 
property. 

The Witness: We seem to be tending that way. 


Mr. Hatrietp: I do not think you can pool production. I think you could - 


have their co-operatives, and they should have their buying organizations and 
their selling organizations. ’ 
The CHatRMAN: That is what I mean. 


Mr. Ross: I agree with you, Mr. Chairman; but I think what we have in : 


mind particularly here with respect to the provisions of this Act is as to whether ~* 
or not it provides an opportunity for the co-operative purchase of farm equip- 
ment so as to enable a group of men to work a large unit, and in that way to 
cut their overhead. I should think it should be possible for them to do that 


and still retain their family situation for local production or something of — 


that kind. 
Mr. Ross: That is exactly what I would suggest. 
The Witness: But there you are referring to a wheat farm. 
Mr. Ross: No, I am not. This man whom I mentioned as an example as 


to what can be done in that way has a set-up of breeding cattle. At one time 


he carried as high as 175 head; from 170 to 175 head of cattle, and along with 
that a lot of horses. His overhead in maintaining that live stock was greatly 


reduced by the cost at which he could grow his feed in co-operation with those 


for whom he was working. He cut his overhead immensely in every feature of 
farm operation. 


[Mr. Gordon Murchison. ] 
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I can see your point on a large mixed farm, sir. 
- I thought you would. & 
TNESS: I do not know that I can see it on a straight section or a 
a half wheat farm, because that requires to operate a section, as 
said, one man plus a hired man for three months in the year. 


08S: I think we should try to get these settlers where they are soing 


hey are going to farm under all the vicissitudes of life. 

Ir. Wricut: I have reference to one district, a mixed farming district, 
I am sure some set-up like that would have a much better chance of 
ccess than these individual farms where you are going to pile up overhead 
hat a man can’t possibly pay. 


The Wirness: As I said before, in carrying out a scheme of that kind vou 
naturally run into administrative difficulties. 
Mr. Wricut: I realize there are difficulties. At the same time I think 
we should consider this idea too. I do not say it should be gone into on a 
} ve scale. I do not think it should. I think we should at least give that 
a a fair trial and see whether it won’t work; because I am perfectly sure 
_ these small individual holdings are going to fail in at least 50 per cent of the 
_ cases, unless you are a very, very good judge of human character and a better 
‘ ge of character than the average in the selecting of settlers following the 
rare th) 
Mr. Senn: Don’t you think, Mr. Wright, that that might better be carried 
kee some scheme of mutual agreement than under an involved administrative 
aa 
jt Mr. Wricur: As long as the Act is flexible enough that it could be done; 
do say this that it should be encouraged and that it should be given a trial. 
The Wrrness: It is worth a trial. 

- Mr. Ross: Mr. Woods has already stated to the committee that the Act 
- sufficiently flexible in its present form to take care of that; that it could 
uite easily be arranged for four or five or a half dozen people to purchase 
their equipment together, and still be responsible for everything else they 
— did individually. ¥ 
Mr. Quetcu: I would point out that you cannot pool resources in the 
purchase of material by mutual agreement without also tying yourself down 
to an equitable distribution of responsibility in respect to payments when 
ey come due in the fall. 
The Cuamman: Mr. Senn’s suggestion is that it would need special super- 
(C) ee ae a : 
- Mr. Senn: It would need good supervision, but I can quite see the point 
r. Quelch makes. 
Mr, QuetcH: It is a matter of supervision. 


by 


Mr. Senn: If in the fall a payment for that binder comes due and I 
1 not in a position to make my share of the payment, 1t would be only 
ural to expect that the other parties to the agreement would be bound 
e up my share along with their payments. * 

Ar. QurtcH: Any scheme of that kind must make provision which will 
a proper division of income at the end of the year. 

_ Hatrrevp: I do not think from the standpoint of production that 
work out at all; it probably would work with respect to the purchase 


ae 
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of equipment such as binders and large machines, and I think there should 


be co-operative organization with respect to selling of production and Ue 
buying of goods. I think the failure of the old scheme was due to too much ~ 


outside supervision. I think if you could get them into groups where they 


would have their own supervision and sound leadership they would do better. — 


They should have something to say about it. Under the old scheme they had 
nothing to say. And, even in eastern Canada a 100-acre farm is no good for a 
farmer to-day, he cannot live on it. He can’t live on it and he cannot compete, 
he has got to have at least 200 acres. Soe 


Mr. QuetcH: One of the main drawbacks in the old Act, and I think it 
is in the new Act as well, and one which has been referred to time and time 
again, is this very important question of crop failure. These organizations 
have been asking that in a year when there is a crop failure interest charges 
for that year be cancelled. If you run into two or three bad years the interest 
piles up, with the result that we had these recurring write-offs of accumulated 
charges which the settlers could not hope to pay. Would it not be better 
if the cancellations of interest payments in a bad year were made right then 
instead of being allowed to accumulate? 


Mr. Wricut: I have two amendments to the Act which I propose to 
make when we come to the clauses to which they relate I do not propose 
to bring them up just now. 


The Witness: That opens up a very wide field and a very important one. 
I may say that I was for some little time closely identified with the activities 
of the federal government in the drought areas of Western Canada. Now, the 
federal policy in that field at the present time is not directed towards increasing 
the farm population at all. It is directed towards decreasing it. They recognize 
that the economic operation of millions of acres of that land depends on its 
organization into larger units. It means the taking out of cultivation of millions 


of acres of sub-marginal land and putting it back on grass; and the consideration | 


in the meantime of other measures designed to make sure that those who are 


still there could find some better place to go, and that until some other arrange- — ‘ 


ment can be made for them to see that they are supplied with at least the bare 
necessities of life through a system of bonuses or something of that sort. Now, 


last year alone in the Province of Saskatchewan under the Prairie Farm 


Assistance Act the awards were, will be, approximately $13,000,000 in addition 


to the other millions that were paid out under the Prairie Farm Income order in» 


council, That was supplemented further under the wheat acreage reduction 
scheme which was in effect last year. But they have an organization in Saskat- 
chewan—I just forget the title of it for the moment—which is along the lines 
of a land utilization board whose duty is supposed to be declaring certain lands 
sub-marginal with the object of securing co-operation with the federal authority 
in taking these lands out of production and putting them back to grass. Now, 
it is in these areas where these great units exist where crop failures occur maybe 
two or three years out of five; and I have never understood; from the time this 
bill was first considered by the subcommittee, and on the basis of all my 


experience of over thirty years in Western Canada, I can tell you frankly I 4 


would be the last man to encourage any soldier to take up a farm in this dried-out 
area. However, there are certain men now serving with the forces who come 
from that particular district and who know what conditions are and who will 
want to go back-there and live with their families. With the exception of men 


of that type I think settlement in that area should be discouraged. With respect sy 


to those who are now there, any assistance afforded in the form of alleviation 


of interest payment is not for the purpose of relieving the man of a load of debt. 


but merely to enable him to carry on, 


[Mr. Gordon Murchison.] 
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*You would find it dificult to put . 
Bau co there ; put a veteran on land like that. 
ITNEss: There will be some individuals who enlisted fr 

ae ould have a substantial interest in the country; but the bulls of. the 
land probably will not be kept open for re-settlement. There are also other 
‘Lons of land throughout that western country which would not be 
g from the standpoint of a settlement scheme. However, we should 
sight of the fact that there are hazards in other parts of Canada as well 
etions in which you run into all kinds of difficulty. 
_ Mr. QueucH: That practically applies to the whole of the Palliser triangle. 


The Wirnzss: Quite. 


Paget 


ices that have been carried out by the University of Saskatchewan in 
-operation with the provincial governments of Alberta and Saskatchewan to 
finitely classify this area of hazardous lands in both of these provinces. I 
would say that in Saskatchewan alone there are close to, not 10,000,000 but 
- 20,000,000 acres of prairie land that comes within this general classification as 
you will find it incorporated in this map. 

_ Mr. Quetcu: Does the operation show that there is a far greater area than 
hat that remains subject to low yield? 

- The Wirness: Oh, quite. The twenty-year crop record of that part of 
Saskatchewan, for instance, will show that there are upwards of 1,200 town- 
ips in that province subject to a yield of 12 bushels per acre or less. Now, 
hat is a long-term history, and it is a continuing problem; and I feel myself 
that the very greatest care should be taken in establishing veterans in areas 
that are subject to such hazardous conditions. It is one of the most hazardous 
ections in this whole dominion. We shall have to try it where living conditions 
are more congenial. 

Mr. Senn: I think you will all have to come back .to good old Ontario. 
* Mr. QustcH: You still have a lot of veterans of the last war who are 
‘settled in that area and when they come back from this war if settlement privi- 
leges are open to them it is going to be a pretty hard job to persuade the new 
veterans to settle anywhere except near the parent stock. 

The Wrrness: Quite. I see your point there. I realize that in the district 
which you represent there is some very, very good land around Acadia. Things 
- are better. There are other small areas, such as up around Rosetown and along 
hat Goose lake line; successful, good land. There again, that land to-day is 
being operated in large units, and that brings in the question of the veterans 
ing in there and being able to operate in sufficiently large units with the 
3,000 that they would have for starting out on. Anyway, that land is not for 
le in that type of unit. You would have to try and get good land more or less 
ide of that scheme; except, as Mr. Quelch suggests, there may be the odd 
- who would have an interest in sufficient land of good quality in this area 
it may be good business to re-establish a particular veteran. 
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Mr. Ross: I can quite substantiate all that Mr. Murchison says, having 
been there for some years. You have no idea of the difficulties encountered by 
some of these people on this poor land. I think that on many occasions your. 
board has had to guard against, and co-operate very closely with provincial 
authorities and authorities under the P.F.A.A. and agricultural committees; 
because as you have just said, it is impossible to get people out of that poor 
land. These young fellows when they come back will want to settle there. If 
they get one wet season they think it is the Garden of Eden, and then they get 
back to these drought conditions and get into terrible trouble for many years 
to come. I know something about it because I have lived on the borderline of 
that territory. If we get a couple of good years pressure will be brought on the 
board to plow up all that country again. This brings up the question of 
co-operation again, and it is exemplified in the community pastures which have 
been established out there. The farmers out there have set up their own organi- 
zation and handle these co-operative community pastures; and it is the type of. 
co-operation which is working very successfully in this enterprise. Coming to 
this point of interest, I realize that you have got to have some penalty to make 
these people pay their interest. However, I do not know but what we owe them 
something better than that. I do not know but what it would be fair that we 
should set up some policy that there is no interest to pay, Just so much to be 
paid each year. The chairman has pointed out that many veterans of the last 
war became settlers in this district, and I can tell you that many of these 
soldier settlers now have sons who are serving in this war, and those soldiers’ 
sons are sending money back from their pay in this war to help pay off the 
debts incurred by their soldier fathers who settled there during the last war. 
Surely we are able to do something better than that for these chaps. These 
chaps are putting everything they have into this war. I think we should be 
very careful how we set this thing up. Personally I would be agreeable to. 


having some set-up in which there would be no interest charges for these chaps; ° 


at the same time, realizing that we have got to be very careful. I think the 
committee should give some thought to that, keeping in mind that there must 
be some penalty to safeguard payments. 

The CuatrMAn: Mr. Woods has a statement here of some figures which 
I think should go into the record so that they may be before members of the 
committee before we sit again. 

The Witness: Those figures are already in the record. 

Mr. Quretcu: I think this new system of payment based on the number 
of bushels produced has a lot of merit in it. I think we have got to recognize 
the fact that the farmer cannot continue to pay interest where there is a crop 
failure. If payments were to be based on a production basis in the year when 


there was a crop failure there would be that much more which the federal - 


government would lose, but in the long their loss would be less under a scheme 
of that kind than it would be in respect to interest cancelled after accumulation 
as has been the practice in the past. I think even in spite of all you say I do 
not see that your statement is an-argument against cancelling interest in a 
crop failure year. He not only grows grain but he feeds his stock; and in the 
event of a failure he will not be able to pay his interest anyway. 


The Wirness: Mr. Chairman, I would not like to be quoted as arguing ~ 


either for or against a remission of interest in the event of a crop failure. I 
merely endeavoured to point out that there are large areas in western Canada 
where every responsible authority to-day recognizes that the trend is not 
toward resettlement but reorganization of existing settlement ultimately mov- 
ing people out of these areas to better land. That was the only suggestion I 
had to make on the question of interest; because, after all, sir, that is purely 
a matter of government policy. 


[Mr. Gordon Murchison. ] 
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AN: What about the administrative difficulties at other points 
lave crop failure in other parts of Canada? As you know, there 
arts of Canada where quite often winter wheat kills out: is that 
‘ailure? On the other hand there will be places where there is a good 
of winter wheat but there may be something destroy a crop like potatoes. 
‘e is seldom a season when there is not some element of crop in some part of 
astern Canada that is a failure. 
Gy Mrs QUELCH: Yes, you take frost, it often destroys the fruit. 
_ Mr. McLean: One storm may destroy the crop of a whole orchard. Hail 
ay destroy a whole section growing tobacco. I think as far as Ontario is 
_econcerned it would be a matter of adminstration; administratively it would be 
_ almost impossible to decide what would be a crop failure and what is not, 
because with the average farmer there is some element of crop that is a failure 
each year, but yet that farmer does not consider that he has had a crop 
- failure. And then, as most of you will recall, there was a time about four 
years ago when in large parts of Ontario there was a very extraordinary drought 
_ which made crops such as oats and barley very very light with the result that 
_ in some sections it was not worth a great deal. I do not see how on earth you 


UG 


- would decide in Ontario what would be a crop failure and what would not. 
— ee The Witness: It would be full of difficulties, because this bill provides for 
- such a wide variety of establishments including just a small country home 
coupled with employment. You then come to the other man who is not farming 
at all, he is working out. He has a wage failure. Where are you going to 
draw the line? Here is one man with a family of six who needs a salary of 
- $125 a month to get along and his wage has dropped for some reason to $60 a 
month. Right alongside him there may be another man with no family who is 
» , only getting $60 a month but he is getting along all right. It is very difficult 
_. to draw the line. 

| The CHatrman: We have to adjourn for the reconstruction committee. 
Just before we adjourn, Mr. Wright I think raised the question the last time 
we sat as to whether or not a survey is in contemplation or in progress with 
' respect to the relative need of manpower in agriculture and industry after the 
__ war. Dr. James, Chairman of the reconstruction committee, stated in his 
evidence last time, that such a survey is now in progress. 

_. Mr. Wricur: I believe that Dr. James made the suggestion to the recon- 
_ struction committee that there would have to be a lot of men moved out of 
agriculture; that was the result of their survey, and under this scheme we are 


_ putting them back in. 


ear 


' ___—«*‘The Cuarrman: The survey has not been completed. 
& Mr. Quetcu: I think Dr. James did make the statement that the evidence 
' is not completed yet; and he did make the statement that a large number of 
men would have to be moved out of industry. 


3 
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The CHatrman: You put that to him, Mr. Quelch, and ask for an 


es, 


explanation. 
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The committee adjourned at 11 a.m. to meet again at the call of the chair. 
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MINUTES OF EVIDENCE 
} House or Commons, 
nb Matte 2 Room 497, May 28, 1942. 


i The. Select Special Committee on Land Settlement met at 10 o’clock 
Phe | se g, set ; met at a.m. 
tod he Chairman, Hon. Cyrus Macmillan, presided. ki 


‘ i _ The CHAIRMAN : Gentleman, we reached section 10, but instead of proceed- 
ing with the bill this morning, with your permission I should like to call Mr. 

Rod Kennedy of the Canadian Society of Technical. Agriculturalists, He is also 

bs Editor in Chief of the Family Herald and Weekly Star, a very widely circulated 

_ farm_ paper. ‘ 

BS bes ‘Mr. Rop KeEnnepy, called. 

pa the CuHatmrMAN: Proceed, Mr. Kennedy. 


_ The Wirness: Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I might mention first that this 
~ submission is from the Montreal Local and the McDonald Local of the Canadian 
f Society of Technical Agriculturalists and not from the National body, although I 
__ have the authority and recognition of the National body to appear here on behalf 
of those two local bodies. I should say that a number of C.S.T.A. branches have 
he put in reports, some quite full and others quite sketchy, on this subject; and 
_ there is a lot of good material in them, and I know that a great deal of the 
_ iaterial has been thoroughly considered by the Canadian Advisory Committee 
-. which was dealing with this Act before. 
_. The CHairman: Where is the headquarters of the National body? 
- The Witness: In Ottawa. Practically every leading agriculturalist in the 
~. dominion is a member from Dr. Barton downward, so their views have already 
appeared in the drafting of the Act. I might also say if I may that I, like most 
of the gentlemen of the committee, was overseas in the last war; that I was for 
_ five years in charge of the vocational training for disabled soldiers in this district 
and got quite a first-hand knowledge of the type of problems that the Soldier 
~ Settlement Board used to meet, and | was in very close contact with those people 
hs at that time, and that has a little bearing on one of the points I wish to make 
later on. 
The first serious point which has occurred to us is this: why is the Depart- 
~’ ment of Agriculture not administering this Act? There seem to be so many 
- obvious reasons why it should; and though I have talked with a number of 
people who should know I have yet to receive any cogent reason why it should 
not be under the Department of Agriculture. I have no doubt that the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has no desire to administer the Act; but when the old Soldier 
' Settlement Board was put, I think, under the Department of the Interior—I 
- am not sure if it was Interior or Immigration and Colonization there was a 
’ real reason for that because in those days war had interrupted the great period 
of land settlement and we still thought of land settlement in terms of getting a 
man some land, free if possible, and that was all there was to it. It 1s only 
since the last war that the problems of Canadian agriculture have developed 
in the manner which we can all understand, and I think the debates in parlia- 
ment and the general knowledge lead to the conclusion that to-day we believe 
that the problems to be met in any form of land settlement really begin where 
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the old problem of immigration and colonization ended. In other words, we— 
merely get the man on the land under reasonable conditions and that is just a 
start, and the real problems are the technical problems of management of the — 
farm and the selling of the live stock and the tillage of the soil, and the getting 


of the most out of the farm under present difficult conditions of agriculture. 


—— a 


Now, all of those matters seem to us most effectively put under the Depart- aa 


ment of Agriculture which, roughly speaking, has a monopoly of that type of 
technical experience and knowledge apart from the present personnel of the 
Soldiers Settlement Board itself. We, therefore, recommend that unless there 
are very cogent reasons to the contrary that the present personnel of soldier 
settlement be transferred bodily and made responsible to the Minister of 
Agriculture. id 
In that connection, we believe that there should be very close co-operation 
between the dominion and the provinces to make a success of this particular 


job and to avoid a lot of duplication. The Dominion Department of Agriculture 


although it has its differences with the provincial departments has been used 
for many years to work very closely with those provincial departments. There 
is a great intimacy and understanding between the personnel of the provincial 
and dominion departments. Many times in the debate and in your own delibera- 
tions you have had mention made of the training and supervision of these men; 
agricultural colleges and experimental colleges, dominion and provincial, have 
been mentioned as being very useful established organizations for that purpose; 
and we think that we would get better and more wholehearted co-operation 
if we had the Veterans’ Land Act administered by the Department of Agriculture. 


By Mr. Senn: <“ 

Q. Is it not so that most of the problems arising on these farms more properly 
come under the purview of the provincial authority?—A. Yes, a great many of 
them will. In fact, there will be the danger of conflict, but we certainly need 
that co-operation. For instance, in Ontario you have your agronomy in every 
county. Under this Act you are bound to have a large number of supervisors 
who have got to be good men. I think they could better work together than 
separately. I have no doubt from experience of the kind of men we will have that 
there will be good co-operation, and I think we will get it better by that method; 
and I suggest that it is a matter that should be seriously considered. I have 
talked with a number of people in the department and people used to handling 
this business, and I really have not got a whisper of a good reason for this 
particular matter. I can imagine a good logical reason why the Act should be 
administered by the Department of Pensions and National Health because that 
would save transferring, but why the Department of Mines and Resources? 


By Mr. McLean: 


.. Q,. Are not all the facilities of the Department of Agriculture, dominion and 
provincial, available to these people as if the administration of the Act were 
under that department? In other words, in what way with all the help that this 
department can give in the way of advice—in what way are they limited in giving 


that advice and helping 100 per cent because of the fact that the administration of — 


this Act is under another department?—A. They are definitely not limited in any 
way in theory. 


Q. No, I mean in practice?—A. My experience is that in practice, if you. | 
take the superintendent of an experimental farm, we will say, at Scott, Saskatche- — 


wan; he is a first-class fellow and a regular fanatic for doing the best by his 


people and his district, but I believe that being responsible to the Minister. of 


Agriculture he has a lot of work to do and being paid by that department he has 


more work than he can do well already; therefore I say that it might be easier — 
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him more general supervision and relieve him of some of his 
nb work mn order to supervise the settlers with some local supervision or 
ors i that district. That would be easier for all groups if all groups 
he Department of Agriculture; and also you can visualize the 
sibility of some of these men being trained and experienced farmers but who 
mor - scientific training: the experimental farm might do a very good job 
Wi g them how to run a good dairy herd. Well, I believe, from my experi- 
human nature, that if both the men and the bogs are under the Department 
riculture you will get closer co-operation, you will have less difficulties in 
ray of finance and time spent and so forth; and the same applies to the local 
omies and the county agronomies all over the country. 
. Lam afraid I may be a little dense. I do not see why these officials of the 
oartment of Agriculture are limited in any help to help? 
~The CHarrMan: I think -we had better allow Mr. Kennedy to make his 
ement and ask him questions afterwards, if that is satisfactory. 
The Wirness: The second important point we would like to raise is this: we 
» e seen in many parts of Canada and most dramatically in the west, the 
damage done to the community at large by the unrestricted use and abuse of farm 
nds including the kind of land with which we are not dealing—that abuse of 
farm land is just a part of a general problem of conservation, and the Veterans’ 
and Act is only a part of the use of farm land as a whole; but we suggest that 
7 Aegina this land to veterans, Canada should make a modest gesture toward 
_ -the universally approved end of conservation of natural resources. 
_ Most of the land that will be sold to these veterans will first have to become 
e property of the Director of the Dominion. Looking back we can all see from 
the old Ontario days to the homestead area of the west how land freely granted 
has often been used to the detriment not only of the land itself but of the com- 
munity at large and often of various parts of the community many hundreds of 
iles away from the farms concerned. I do not criticize that method as it was 
used in the old days because our study and knowledge was such as to make it 
inevitable, but ignorance is not now any excuse for doing the same thing again. 
- Last fall I spent six weeks travelling just as much as I could through western 
anada talking to plain farmers; I avoided the “big bugs” and talked to farmers 
just at random. I first went through the P.F.R.A. district in southern Saskat- 
ewan because I had not seen that working out. I was greatly impressed with 
that. Very shortly afterwards 1 was up in the Peace River country where I 
had never been before although I was at one time farming in the west. That 
Peace River country, as no doubt Mr. Sissons will agree, is a perfectly level, 
autiful, sweet looking country. It is an absolute heaven after you have 
ivelled from Winnipeg to the Rocky Mountains and gone up there. Although 
as not looking for it because it was not my job at that time I was greatly 
ressed with the fact that right there in this beautiful virgin country we are 
tarting to do the same process which has ravished and ruined a lot of the 
provinces. We have absolutely unrestricted use of that beautiful land. 
down every tree we want to if we want to grow a little more grain. We 
trees down and to heck with the consequences. We drain the sloughs if we 
t to get a little hay. There is no sense of responsibility. That is not a 
icism of the individuals, but that is our system. There is no sense of respon- 
whatsoever for what the Peace River country as a whole will look like 
e as a farming district years from now. 
“am a common-sense fellow but I was shocked in a way to see that and 
id I would take good care that when I got home I would raise that re or 
on every possible opportunity. When we grant free lands or we ans i 
belonging to the Dominion to these soldiers why do we have to give bac ; 
er when they get the title to hire a contractor and take off the top three fee 
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of good surface soil over their whole hundred acres if they want to and — 
sell it to some rich man next door or in the next county who wants some good 
land. There is nothing to prevent anybody doing that now, gentlemen. I know 
it is a ridiculous thing to mention but I have mentioned it because it shows the 
utter lack of restriction in such things. 

We therefore recommend that you gentlemen put into the Act—and it would 
take a lot of careful consideration from a legal standpoint which we are not 
capable of giving to it—the fact that the title deeds of all lands given by the 
Dominion parliament to these soldiers have that in them forever -as part of the 
title of that land so when a man sells his land or passes it on to his clidren the- 
title of the land would contain provisions—and I do not suggest what they should 
be—provisions which would make the utilization of the forest and of the water 
on that land subject to some kind of inspection and permission. 


Please do not read into this anything foolish. I won’t swear it is practi- 
cable. I think it is, but there is nothing foolish about it. There is some land 
that will come under the director which needs clearing and which will be 
cleared. It is simply that the clearing of forest, the planting of trees, and the 
draining of water should not be in the complete unrestricted power of any darn 
fool who happens to want to make a few extra dollars any one year. I do not 
think that is impossible. 

Now, gentlemen, we stress that with great urgency, because this is the first 
time for a long time that the government has had anything to do with that 
particular kind of thing. Since they last did this kind of a job conditions have 
changed, and we realize fully the need for this kind of.conservation. There is 
a very important committee and a lot of very important work being done right 
now on this whole subject of conservation, partly in relation to rehabilitation. 
Our suggestion is that after the war, 10, 15 or 20 years from now—we don’t 
know when it will come, but some time, the Dominion and the provinces have 
got to establish some general conservation methods which will prevent this 
country being wasted as rapidly as it is. 


Why should this Act not at least make a start among a few comparatively 
well selected and supervised farms? We will say there is 25,000. There is going 
to be enough trouble trying to put in. general conservation methods whenever 
you do try to do it with all this business of vested rights and ownership and so 
on which is going to make it difficult. If you can point to 25,000 farms which 
have been working on that for 10 or 15 years and show there has been no trouble 
there, that after all you are only putting into the title of that land a restriction 
against practises which no good farmer uses to-day, it will be helpful. ~The 
ordinary conservation methods of wood and water on a farm are just what the 
good farmer practises all the time. There are other forms of conservation of 
the land itself with regard to fertility and so on, which we did not touch on 
simply because we feel this might be difficult to put into the Act but we do 
not think there would be any serious difficulty in putting general provisions 
regarding wood and water. 

The third point, Mr. Chairman, is one which was debated very fully in 
parliament, the matter of the sufficiency of that $4,800 maximum. We have 
discussed it ad nauseam in our two branches. I have also discussed it with a lot 
of other people who are well qualified, and I have some personal experience in 
the matter. I do not think you can get away from it that there is no economic — 
argument for that $4,800 maximum. There are various practical and | 
demonstrable arguments. It has not been put in there out of sheer foolishness 
or anything like that. I realize that very well but I do say inasmuch as there 
are innumerable figures to show it is too low that serious further consideration 
should be given to it. 
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, _ No single factor can usually be proved the crucial one in the success or non- 
success of a farm, but there is a good deal of data to show that the size of the 
farm and the total valuation of the farm are very important points. I want to 


draw your attention to a few facts and surveys which do throw valuable light. 


on this problem. First there is the census. I do not want to waste much of 
‘ your time on that because the census is available and also census figures are 
_ deceptive inasmuch as I think the definition of a farm is something like any 

land with a dwelling on it which is one acre or more in expanse and sells $50.00 


+ worth of produce annually. In any case the census includes as farms a very 


large number of small holdings which should be ruled out in considering whether 
_ you can establish a man on an economic producing unit for $4,800. 


I have here a table, table “A”, which shows you the average total values of 


_. farms, stock and equipment in the census years 1901 to 1931. You will note that 


time those four census periods it has gone from $3,400 to $6,200 up to $9,200 and 
now in 1931 $7,200. Unfortunately the 1931 figures are the last available but 


a in a good many of these matters they are probably not very far wrong. The 


depression has just shown itself to a certain extent, but not to its full extent. 
We have come back this year, for instance, 1942, and we are away ahead of what 
we were in the low of the depression. Probably 1931 figures are reasonable. You 
_will notice that from some time from 1901 to 1911, I think it was probably about 
- 1907, the average values of Canadian farms, including all these small holdings, 
were not as small as $4,800, the maximum under the Act. 

There is a great difference in the average total values in the different 
provinces. Table “B” shows them for your information. The lowest value is in 
Nova Scotia and the highest value is in Saskatchewan. 


hi. 

Pe ; 

By Mr. Macdonald (Brantford): 

~~ Q. May T interrupt? Did I understand you to say the figures for 1931 would 
be a fair valuation as of 1941?—-A. I did not mean to put it that strongly, sir. 
' ‘I say that both here and later on they give some sort of a picture which is not 
i too far out. There is no question land values themselves in 1941 will show a 
' decrease from that, but the reason that I say it may be a reasonable picture is that 
a - since 1941 there has been some increase which is just beginning to show itself in 


per acre values, and in the next years, 1942 and 1943, when the Director is buying 
these farms I believe the 1931 figures won’t be too far out. Of course he can pick 
and choose and get just a few farms. He can get bargains, but if he has to buy 


25,000 farms our claim is that it does show that $4,800 will probably be too low, 


but there are many other figures which are more useful for that purpose than 


this census.» 


By Mr. McLean: 

Q. I would like to ask a question in connection with this table. Do you think 
from your experience that census figures accurately indicate the market value 
of afarm? This is in connection with the argument. These prices should be put 
higher?—A. No, I don’t. 

- Q. Do you think there is much of a difference?—A. I think the spread 
between the truth and the census will vary very greatly under different conditions. 
I think at the beginning of the depression period, for instance, when you are just 
on the down slope, that the census figures, which are more or less the farmer’s 

~ own valuation of his farm, will probably be much too high. 
oe — Q. I would just like to interject here in connection with that argument, yey 
from my experience as an agent selling farms there is very little relation !— 


ee Yes. 
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Q. Between the price at which good farms can be purchased here and there _ 
in reasonable and substantial numbers and the census figures. I would attach very _ 
little value to census figures from the point of view of ascertaining at what 
price the department can buy good farms because of the special circumstances 
in connection with different farms that influence values at which they can be 
bought.—A. I quite agree with that, sir, and as I say I only advance these 
figures as a straw to show which way the wind is blowing. For instance, in 1931 
Saskatchewan was $9,325 and it is probably that $4,800 would not buy a farm 
in Saskatchewan. If Saskatchewan has gone down so far that it is halved then 
you have also got to admit that Nova Scotia, for instance, has gone down such 
a long distance that the present value is obviously ridiculously low. If we 
divide $2,600 by two we get $1,300 which is a preposterous figure for Nova | 
Scotia. Of course, those two provinces differ. We will admit the fluctuation — 
has been very much more in the west than in the east. ; 
Q. Take the province of Ontario. You give the average value of farms in 
Ontario in 1931 as $7,273 and you say that is of some value to the department 
in connection with the price they have to pay for farms. I would say that 
figure of $7,273 isn’t the average value for a farm in Ontario in 1931. I would 
say it is ridiculous—A. I do not say it would be of the least value to the 
department. I do say it might be of value to this committee in getting a general — 
idea. No doubt you can go out and buy two farms next door to each other 
which are identical in every respect and if they manage to keep it secret pay 
twice as much for one as for the other, but it would be perhaps fair to remind : 
you that when you stress the lowness of values most farming values that you | 
hear about, most farms that pass from hand to hand, are just the farms and 
buildings whereas these figures relate to everything on the place, all the imple- 4 
ments and all the live stock and the seed and the hay in the mow, and so on. 


By Mr. Senn: » 


Q. Would it not be possible to tabulate actual sales to arrive at the value 
in another way, and perhaps a better way?—-A. I am very certain the director 
under this Act will have such figures, and can get such figures. 4 

(. Get them from the registry offices, I suppose?--A. Yes, but I.am also 
very certain in spite of what has been said, and this is from talking to actual 
practical men, that $4,800 is too low if it is the maximum for every part of the 
country. Es 

Q. What would you say about the $3,600 that can be paid for the farm? ; 
Is that too low or is it just the value of the stock and implements that is too ‘ 
low?—A. I think that the director will find when he starts to buy these places | 
over a period—not just at the moment, probably, but when he can pick and 
choose and when land values have not gone up in proportion to better prices— ; 
I am very certain he will find he cannot buy them for $3,600 in a great many — 
cases, that he cannot buy enough decent farms, good farms that will givea man 
a good chance, for $3,600 all over the country. I have never met anybody who 
has questioned that. One of the arguments-which is used to justify $3,600 for | 
the farm lands and buildings is that a lot of veterans will have money of their 
own and they can put that in and buy a better sized.farm if they want to. See 


By Mr. McLean: 


Q. You say you have not met anyone who has not said that price is too 
low?—A. Yes, or will be too low buying these farms all over the country during 
the next two years. or OM 

@. You cannot say that any more——A. Well, sir, usually one says ‘‘Pleased 
to meet you.” , 

Q. Remember that there is this and this will be borne out by people who 
had to do with sales, registrars, that the farmer who does not want to sella 
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were asked to sell, puts a value on his farm that is altogether 
the market value of that farm if he wants to sell it, and it is 
vant to sell a farm that you find the market value, not when you 

n what he will take for his farm when he does not want to sell 
< uf the witness would go to the registry office and look at the farms 
nave been sold over a period of years, look at the farms and look at the 
iat they brought, I think he would change his idea. 


ODONALD (Brantford): Twenty-five thousand people may not want 


By Mr. Quelch: 

_ Q. In view of the fact that during the war and for a few years after the war 

armers are getting higher prices than they have had for a number of years, 

_ they will be loathe to sell at the lower value. They will have a higher value on 
K account.—A. Possibly a little difference arises there through this, that I may 

ualizing ‘a good deal better farm than my questioner. I am not saying that 

annot buy some sort of farm anywhere for $3,600. 


iu: Mt clean. 

&Q. bam talking about a good farm—A. IJ am just talking about reasonably 
90d and reasonably large farms. For instance, I am not talking about a quarter 

section in the west which I know it would be crazy to start a man off on. 


By the Chawrman: 
— Q. Will you proceed with your statement and we will take up argument with 
regard to the price later—A. Yes. Bearing on that, table C shows that land 
values per acre have gone from 1901 to 1931, from $15 to $23, to $26 and back to 
' $16. So that $16 per acre was the 1931 figure. I should like to say this. Those 
- figures are total figures for the whole stock-equipment, buildings and land. I feel 
at another reason why that $7,200 for the all-Canadian figure is too low is this. 
is shown on this little table D that I have. That $7,200 was made up of land 
and buildings, $5,500; implements, $900; and live stock, $700. Granting that land 
has gone down to some extent, that land and buildings have gone down, the 1940 
stimates showed that the value of implements had decreased 29 per cent since 
Y 1931 and that live stock values had increased 28 per cent. Those two things more 
or less cancel each other. But while the value of live stock is accurate because 
: ‘recurring market quotations to judge from, and current sales, the value of 
implements is entirely deceptive, in that the estimate for 1940 simply gives the 
-farmer’s own valuation for his own implements. That came at the end of a 
iod of not buying, and the usual depreciation; and the actual cost of buying 
ements to-day or in 1940 was certainly no less than it was in 1931, and on 
average was more. That is what we have got to consider. So we have 
plements, we will say, the same price as in 1931. We have live stock at least 
er cent higher on the average. That is the basis we have to go on, even if 
alues have sunk to some extent. I have a table here which I should like 


if 
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By Mr. Senn ‘ 


-Q. Those are census figures?—A. Those are census estimates. The census 
s not out for 1941 but they take an estimate every year. 
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By Mr. Macdonald (Brantford): — 
Q. They are market values?—A. Yes. ane 
Q. They are reliable?—A. Yes. There is no difficulty in establishing the 
value of any implement or any live stock. Taking that $1,200 for our implements ~ 
and live stock, the 1931 census showed their average combined value to be $1,600 
—I am using round figures; and whereas the value of land may be greatly inflated 
in the census, as has been suggested, it is not likely the value of stock and imple- 
ments was so greatly inflated. But the census calls it $1,600 anyway, of which ~ 
$893 was for implements and $746 for live stock. Even if we allow no increase in 
the cost of implements, the cost of live stock is at least 50 per cent higher, which 
brings it up to $1,149. That $1,149 for stock, plus the census $893 for imple- 
y 


ments, gives us $2,042. Whatever the variation in the census, we maintain that 
that is certainly the least possible value of the stock and implements on the 
average Canadian farm in 1941. There has been a marked rise in the past year, 
but it is certainly fair to say, in our opinion, that the cost of equipping an ~ 
average farm to-day could not possibly be less than the figure of $2,042. ; 


By Mr. Senn: 


Q. That would be for second-class implements or second-hand implements, 
rather?—A. Yes, exactly. Well, I am making it as weak as possible, and saying 
that to equip a farm it could not be less than that inasmuch as those values were 
based on second-hand implements, and it is a valuation including all those little — 
one-acre small holdings. : 

I have some figures which are more recent than the census and possibly more 
interesting. Dr. Lattimer of Macdonald College, in conjunction with the Nova. — 
Scotia Department of Agriculture, completed a survey in 1940 of 217 farms in ~ 
Cumberland county, Nova Scotia, which, as many of you know, is a pretty good © 
county in Nova Scotia. Some people say it is the best. I do not know. But it — 
is a good dairying country. 


By Mr. Senn: 
Q. They also carry on mixed farming?—A. Mixed farming, and a good ~ 
deal of lumbering too. They make quite a bit out of that. : ; 


‘By the Chairman: 


Q. The Nova Scotia Department of Agriculture has submitted a state- i 
ment too which will be tabled next time?—-A. Yes. I should like to put on 
record a sort of summary of some of these figures. It is table F, which shows _— 
that the 217 farms—this table does not show it but the next one does—had 
an average total valuation of $5,200. That survey was made to try to find ~ 
out what were the factors in successful farming. Dr. Lattimer divided those 
217 farms into 128 which made a profit and 89 which made a loss, and those 
figures have a bearing on your deliberations. With regard to the profit makers, — 
their total investment was $6,200; with regard to the loss makers, their total 
investment was $3,700. The profit makers’ average improved acreage was 84. _ 
The loss makers’ average improved acreage was 55. There are a-number of ~ 
figures which you will be able to read in that table, when it is printed, which ~— 
go to show throughout that size and valuation of a farm is a considerable — 
factor in net profit or amount left for a man to live on. It is definitely related 
to the size of a farm, the number of live stock, the quality of the live stock 
and the amount spent to secure high production. In a nutshell, the profitable 
farmers put more money into capital assests, and used more money for production 
that did the unprofitable farmers. The:average investment in the profitable 
farms in that group of 217 Cumberland county farms was $1,400 more than — 
the maximum of $4,800 allowed under the Act. We say these figures are more 
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and surveyors, and the farmer’s own rough estimate of his farm value would 
not be taken; although we would still have the point that was raised, that there 
would be a difference between what these surveyors said was the value of 
the farm and what some of these farms could have been bought for if the man 
_ wanted to sell. | 


Byes By Mr. McLean: 
QQ. I wonder if your conclusion there is logical, and if you are not mixing 
cause and effect? Let us say that B has a farm which is more valuable than 
_ that of A. He is making money out of his and A is losing money. Is that an 
_ argument that the valuable farm is more profitable? If you get right down 
to the cause of that, is it not that one is a better farmer? He has a better farm 
_ and his stock and equipment is more valuable because he is a good farmer.— 
_ A. Well, it is an argument but’! do not say it is a conclusive argument. I have 
_ a few more sample figures to give you and I would point out that all the 
_ surveys which I will deal with here were carried out and designed for the express 
_ purpose of finding what did make for successful farming. Of course these people 
were not so crazy as to imagine that the farmer himself was not the most 
- important point and the excellence or badness of his farming. But they found 
~ such a uniformity of results in-so many matters that they came to certain con- 
’ clusions, and I will give you them later on, if I may. 
4 Table G merely summarizes those 217 farms, and it shows that the whole 
217 averaged $5,209 in value; that the profit makers averaged $6,196 and the 
loss makers $3,788. I may say those results are uniform through all these 
surveys. ‘This survey and the others show that efficient plant, large enough 
to produce a reasonable volume of business, is one of the main factors in 
successful farming; that sufficient working capital is another, and that volume 
of business or turnover is another; and that means absolute volume. This 
bears on the question that was just raised. By absolute volume we mean that 
when a volume of business falls below a certain level, no profit can possibly 
be made. However small the capital investment or production expense, however 
favourable the ratio, when you get to a certain point you cannot possibly make 
profits because there is the fixed overhead of farming and family and living 
expenses and so on which have got to be covered first. I do not claim that the 
- opposite is true. This has a bearing on the question we were just asked. Big 
- turnover and good plant do not. necessarily mean profits in any business. There 
are some interesting figures to show how wasteful that can be on some occasions. 
_ But in farming, as in any industry, they generally do. 
a We have a second group of farm values based on surveys of the Montreal 
milk shed for a ten-year period ending 1938 and for a large number of 
_ Ontario whole milk farms during the crop year 1936-37. The table is table H, 
- and I would just point out that both areas have a value or valuation of 
approximately $14,000. It is admitted, of course, that farms supplying city 
dairies are well above the average in size and valuation, but it is pointed 
out in these surveys that these farms do not average any great degree of 
lavishness. The number of cows per farm average eighteen milk cows, which is 
not a prince’s farm you might say. 
There is a third group of farms analysed by Alex. Stewart of the Ontario 
Agricultural, College at Guelph in a series of articles in the Family H erald and 
Weekly Star, all based on an elaborate survey. There were 107 mixed farms in 
_ the counties of Perth, Wellington and Waterloo, Ontario. There is a good deal 
i 


_ of beef raised in that district, but roughly they were mixed farms. They ranged 
from sixty-five to 300 acres, and the average was 148 acres. In order to try to 
E bring out the factors which make for success, Stewart divided them into two 
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eroups: the ten that produced the highest labour income and the ten that pro- — 
duced the lowest labour income. In other words, he took the extremes. That is 
table I. Just to summarize it, we find that all the farms average practically 
$12,000 in value. The ten high average $16,000 and the ten low average $11,600. 
There are special reasons why the average of those farms does not come as 
close to half-way between the two extremes as one might expect. I would also 
like to point out under these same farms, to be found in that same table, that 
the average size of all those farms was 148 acres. The ten high profit makers 
were 162 acres and the ten low were 133 acres. 

The fourth group of farms which furnish helpful figures was surveyed by 
the Economic Division of the Department of Agriculture at Ottawa and the 
Economic Division at the Ontario Agricultural College at Guelph. There were 
592 Ontario dairy farms. Labour earnings were the yardstick used to Judge 
the success or failure. It was a rather elaborate survey. I have several tables 
which you will see, but I will just mention them in passing. The survey was 
taken for the crop year ending July, 1938. He divides the farms according to 
their capitalization into five groups. The lowest is capitalized under $8,000; 
the highest is $20,000 and over. The labour earnings on the lowest group, under 
$8,000 capitalization, were $407 per farm; in the $20,000 and over group they 
were $1,178 per farm. Stewart of the O.A.C. was trying to find out what were 
the factors tending towards success. He isolated five groups. 


By Mr. Senn: ‘ ee 

@. What do you mean by labour income?—-A. It 1s a complicated business. 

I always have to read over the thing before J am sure about it. But it means 
the income that was left to the farmer after he had paid his expenses and 
mterest on his investment. and taxes. It is what was left over for him to 
work on. ; 


By the Chairman: ; 

Q. In other words, it is his profit. Is that right?—A. Not quite profit, — 

because he has got to live on that. I mean, he has got to eat out of it and buy his 
clothes out of it. 

_ Mr. Quetcu: There is no allowance for his own labour. His labour becomes 

his profit. It is one and the same thing. 


By Mr Senn: 


Q. That is what he gets for his own labour?—A. It is all the advantage he _ 
gets from owning a farm. There are also some figures, table K here, where he 
divides the farms—334 whole milk farms—into their sizes. The lowest group 
is under seventy crop acres; the highest group is 130 crop acres and over. The 
same thing holds good there. Under seventy acres labour earnings were $554; 
on 1380 acres and over, labour earnings were $1,146. 

_ There is another group of figures, table L, showing the number of cows— 
dividing the farms according to the number of cows on them. The lowest 
group is up to eleven cows, which get $432 labour earnings; the highest group 
was twenty cows and over, which got $1,167 in labour earnings. Those are only 
cows, but they have a bearing on the position of all live stock on a farm. Other 
figures in the same survey show the great importance of milk production per 
cow in bringing a man profits. Our point is that it is too obvious to need stress 
that it will cost the director more to buy his veteran settler a lot of cows than’ 


to buy him only a few, and you can substitute the word “live stock” for “cows.” 


It will cost more to buy him good milk producers than to buy poor ones or 
average ones. Suppose the director decides to start a veteran settler with 
eleven cows,—I am not supposing that he actually will, but taking those cows 
as referring to all live stock—the maximum in that lowest group in the previous _ 
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table. Let us say also that he gets only mediocre cows. It will cost him 


to-day at least $1,100 for the cows alone. If he is allowed any other kind of 
live stock—a few calves or yearlings—it is up to $1,200, which is the maximum 
for the Act. I use that to show our opinion that you cannot, out of that $1,200 
buy a reasonable amount of live stock and a reasonable amount of implements, 
however well the director manages, to start these fellows off modestly and 
not to give them a great lavish display at the start but to give them enough 
so that they can get into earning a real living within a reasonable time, It 
is ns Eood starting a man off with nothing that he could not make any money 
out of. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Mr. Kennedy, will you put the other tables on the record, please, because 
we have to stop now?—A. Yes. 
Q. That is, pages 5,6 and 7—-A. Yes. You have all the tables. I will put 


those tables down to number Q, which is the last one, on the record now. 


The CHatrMan: Is it your wish to have Mr. Kennedy back for further 


‘ questions? 


Mr. Senn: He has not completed his statement? 

The Cuairman: No. We will carry on at the next sitting. 

Mr. Senn: When will that be? 

The CHAIRMAN: On Tuesday at 11 o’clock. 

Mr. .Wricut: I understand that St. Francis Xavier University in Nova 
Scotia havé been making a study of establishing people on farms over a number 
of years. 

The CHAIRMAN: Yes. 

Mr. Wricut: I wonder if there has been any brief submitted by them? 

The Cuarrman: No. We can get a brief from them. 

Mr. Wricut: I think it would be a good idea if we wrote and asked them 
for a brief. They have made a good deal of study of it. I think it would 
be interesting to the committee. 


The CuHairmMAn: We can do that. 


The committee adjourned at 11.05 a.m. to meet again on Tuesday, June 2, 
tcl dye. 
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APPENDIX A 
LAND SETTLEMENT OF VETERANS OF THE PRESENT WAR 
Committee No. 4 
DATA BEARING ON THE RELATION OF THE SIZE AND VALUE OF A FARM 
TO ITS SUCCESSFUL OPERATION 
. TABLE A 
Average Total Values of Farms, Stock and Equipment from 1901 to 1931 
TCL oo o 215 Gh SIO ERIE Roa On a eee Bea me etc an 
1911 Ne PS wig g ls oh ss cc we saha tie aig Coy "308 
RE er onde ie re ee ie ee erate : 
OS Ae oe ns, gis oe 06, Seed hed A Reet ne 7202 
TABLE B 
Average Total Values of Farms by Provinces in 1931 
ART Chara yelidie {a cud RAR TD al RP I URnea eb oe Ue $7,202 
Bm Peer Tiel ok soos oo. so ola een ee oe a 4,534 
Tweed: JS Sic a1. EAE) Rept A ASP ei ena tb Feil oe Rte 7 De aay RR Be gr 2,685 
Nice vam MPEG N ECG Nt oearaM oy tcc f al Beno) ties Gea Rc of ose deake dane teetteee FSM AE A See A costae aie 3,042 
(Ganeiocrs -. 5 yt ee SE CARR aire anti Ae RE ras en kor cg On 6,452 
(Crimes eye), he 4g JB: Coa Ee ER Cl eu nv a a (OWS 
SSR METH Gs Ey PI TARA estoy che aus cien eelice UM iclevie Sanaiiahs aerate eh cdAtoca s Memetehynavscatscecibeae 7,162 
Seni Sense SNPS Te ay AAU ae a A nS meek gets 98 Bie OR a 9,325 
SUE Ln RUM ea Si RR ao Ne a PIRI AR, are Red eR aR ty AOU 8,926 
NIA or Pe oc Uo aa foe cea 5 Moanin ce eo Lae ba 6,703 
TABLE C 
Average Per Acre Values for All Canadian Farms, 1911-1981 
Per acre 
ARN TPT OTRO REN G75 ics, fg ladiatisnn “ohsijolicn aacite, as elioae iodahebeiren gta ce eaten ereltlitte eo: whaiaviede’ Sass $15 89 
PEEP MR eer evers Sel .\\,.. Tarkt.nat voene te laisse: sere eveieiat ecoiate: Wa: ta) elle, a axeweaakava wee eps Zou be 
Ay LEER OL ALN Dey Zit te 6 ri) Bre rade ails aot Sisualenel gists (aio a “abole ahete, She sel due eyed = 26 06 
Re AMER R aL Lc 2 UR ecle ia tie oo Sialistosandnapelelsioierbust a Bialaldle! 6s enaielsiers 16 62 
TasLe D 
Analysis of All Canadian Farm Value Average for 1931 
Land and pataink «IRAN Jt SAA BU | age EMER Rey Gy. cela Aen a an eR era $5,563 
in PSA BIPM ae. ie preter a, Ten TS en Were Melearavere le astat atelacs Mensa ates Males 893 
re Goer ISI Cok re ck CM ernie ley. scarier neredetcidte a cracteh|ahepaye oles 'evlerNlel shcele 746 
1 SO ee TN Ee) Rh eae RE es SAGE Vite oaks $7,202 
TABLE Ff 
Value Per Head of Livestock in Canada 
Increase, 
1931 1941 per cent 
PREIS SAC iio ovr aisle denied epee 50 00 60. 00 20 
MONG eee RII ott tare wicielsle tte wie ays $ sip et a ra 
Cows. . PIPING fo al) Weld Dts ay zqu harness 4 Vay 80 
Oo) RE ae Peper geiee e 25 00 
BRM Glee SN LN cin odes sie lo-bs-6 vie "4/0: guetleniavele eens 32 00 54 00 
h EET) oho oaccn aes 5 00 8 50 69 
Me i i 7 00 16 00 127 
eee Sosa 0 60 0 83 38 
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TABLE F' 


Analysis of 217 Farms in Cumberland County, N.S. ; 
Average of 128 Average of 89 


Per farm profit makers loss makers 
Ave! Potal imyves tien tices: cence uci aya eecekeee eamsba adores $6,200 $3,790 
UBER PA CHES TICHOUAL) 2 uate cess Weslsdcoc tae ain ue cslatah ay ape Ney einee ay 256% ; 145 
CSA cres (Cmproved) ic. 5 pine aie sath re Rip poise tepnen nce 84 55 

Dre Number Of COWS on soe se ca seee eee Sea 7-3 5:5 
EK Milk per cow (pounds)............... lh A ate 5,010 3,606 
Ba Meeds purchased CG) iice cdc cote teeter eenctal 129 \ 64 
G Fertilizer purchased CB) ERASED Dek eter rae 40 28 
Hol CASH WMNCOMES clk Gite ela ih ecars wee whe Vie eae ee tea $1,748 $ 627 
Tom iC ashe MPeNSes oe iii cinta: o ace) sallells ass enema beeen arise ienaen LOU % 503 
J Cash left for living @XPETISER Yo. Meus Mecen omcey Kos 124 

TABLE G 
Investment in 217 Cumberland County Farms 

Average all Average 128 Average 89 

217 farms profit makers loss makers 
Tiandand burld ngs. csr ia ae eae ie, $3,808 $4,520 $2,783 
Livestock and implements................ 1,401 1,676 1,005 
POU ete as haus; eens icealees Ne Cat Un a ean $5,209 $6,196 $3,788 

TABLE H 


Capital Investment Per Farm in Montreal Area and Ontario Whole Milk 
Producing Farms 


Investment, Investment, 


Number land and implements Total 
of farms buildings and stock investment 
Montreal area... 2045 oe 225 $ 9,923 $4,100 $14,023 
Ontarior War ieee Vo i862 10,339 3,845 14,184 
TABLE I 


Value of Investment in 107 Ontario Mixed Farms 


Average of Average of Average of 
all107 farms 10highfarms 10 low farms 
DED a pace Ate ull ANDER MIMS De es NS ASS AST Tg (HY $ 3,516 $ 5,461 $ 4,010 
Burrldiing act ee as Sen At NS Tea Tom Ln Mea 4,477 5,432 4,643 
$ 7,993 $10,893 $ 8,653 
LA Ver stocks: es shear cke eee eg a $ 2,470 $ 3,611 $ 1,896 
Equipment. . BG Sein teats Retee cus 1,253 1,847 987 
_ Feed and supplies. Hiss AINE OR MEE Sor ne tA 276 142 84 
$ 3,999 $ 5,600 $ 2,967 
TOPANG Saree ei ten oie cr ie a ea Na $11,992 $16,493 $11,620 
ISTE CORA AIMS a hse sesh ee 5), Nee URAC : 148 acres 162 acres 133 acres 
Gash oneomes eau ein ses eile peed $ 2,790 $ 4,614 $ 1,52 
Labour income. ... .. CES Aman atin 8 aS! 694 2,013 
. TABLE J 


Hffect of Total Capital Investment on Labour Earnings a 834 Whole Milk 
Ontario Farms, 1937-88 


Number Labour 


Total capital per farm ; of farms earnings 
Lind erx3S HB 000 Foe SASS isis oa Ri i ata Ne dae ate een RRA a HL 26 $ 407 

S28 O00 GO Ta OOO s ei 3 ar eG. ea eee ae aa oe ee nae og a 84 671 
OOOO MOR AG OOO 15s cae adie dices. 5 ae Cane e aklite eal He loheoe cera a caer peat 102 719 
TEKOOO ROY ZOSOOOK sass oe SNS Ne an I ear ee a A aoe 58 880 


2 OOO Oras OVET Ts ssc gis teNe cas Lecce ema Peta eee aE Re CE eect tea a 64 1,178 
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TABLE K 


Effect of Size of Farm on Labour Earnings on 334 Ontari 
Whole Milk Farms, 7937-88 ROR? 


Crop acres Paper Labour 


of farms earnings 
HOt ame LOrn aN eae k Mager cos 4 al nana 0 lta MM Sa Rann 69 $ se 
VAD AND ITO Ee eat he AAS a a 123 743 
PU MBUOMUM ETN. acest lntaail Vers ta ek at loci teak Niu Nie AK Gm aitalte ta) 82 834 
LEAL ENGL ORGIES Cs SEU aa epee eR CCD an Ma ea 60 1,146 


TABLE L 


Effect of Number of Cows Per Farm on Labour Earnings on 334 Whole Milk 
Farms in Ontario, 1937-38 


Number Labour 


hte’ ie are of farms earnings 

PRC ey er cscel es SFist Sia) aveids shsre as aie lalel ict Sw) Satie er alece sd vig abe ee ke 74 2 

Lee ka LSS Se Cae VAR Sie a EB eT A PU a RP 95 : 77 
MSTECOMAI IRE Nat Mr cc i kN Sa UL ie Yipee aha eh 76 825 
AVIV ME Ey ayers aie NN a inate ts sual i es Wl leaned Sold My Teens ea 89 1,167 


DATA BEARING ON THE QUESTION OF A FIXED RATIO BETWEEN 
AMOUNTS TO BE ADVANCED FOR THE FARM, AND FOR 
THE EQUIPMENT 


TABLE M 


Farm Values—Oensus 1931 Divided into Land—Buildings and Live 
R ; Stock—Machinery 


(A) (B) (C) 
Value 
Value Land— = Live stock— 
Province Total Value Buildings Machinery CofB 
: Per cent 

JANUS CGEES POG Shs SO $7,202 $5,563 $1,639 294 
Mp EIRP pertenseninstcs tore sese Gicte 's. 4) ¢ 4,534 3,336 1,198 36 
INAS Ie ge Re a 2,685 2,092 593 28 
INES SUR eNO Fe Tle elie ease eee’ es 3,042 2,265 777 34 
Oeste wolsis Diners sale (o le 6,452 5,027 1,425 28 
Gry nettle ee sk alls oe (pons 5,582 1,691 30 
INI) Ae is Sa 7,162 5,326 1,836 34 
Poe rare Mer Mele VAN tai's. dU foleseled els) dies, 9,325 7,248 2,077 29 
PAG Y 2 a STE ee UT aa 8,926 6,393 2,033 29 
TESOL, (bl sealahit t= aa Sa aa ei ae 6,703 5,543 1,160 21 

TABLE N 


Farm Values, Cumberland Co., N.S., 1940, Divided into Land—Buildings, 
and Live Stock—Machinery 


(A) (B) (C) 
Value Value Stock— 
Grouping of the Farms Total Value Land—Bldgs. Machinery C of B 
Per cent 
Fo) UG GANT ANE B01Y- Roe ee eae $5,209 $3,808 $1,401 37 
128 Profit Making Farms.... 6,196 4,520 1,676 37 
89 Loss Making Farms.... 3,788 2,783 1,005 37 
TABLE O 


Farm Values 225 Montreal Area Whole Milk Farms, 1929-38 Decade, Divided 
into Land—Buildings and Stock—Machinery 


Also for 
. 362 Ontario Whole Milk Farms, 1936-37 Season 
(A) OCB) (C) 
Value Value Stock-— a 
Area Total Value Land—Bldgs. Machinery ma dee 
MTOM DRSR ests sh ces he odie susla's oe, ae $14,023 $ 9,923 $4,100 41 


Mpantowmenen ed: wished arse ens 14,184 10,339 3,845 37 
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Farm Values 107 Ontario Mixed Farms Season 1937-88 Divided into Land— 


TABLE P 


Buildings and Stock—Machinery 


Total Value 


DATA ON FLEXIBLE METHOD FOR PAYING OFF THE FARM DEBT 


$11,992 


TABLE Q 


Land—Bldgs. 


Value Stock— 


CofB 
Per cent 
50 
51 
34 


Number of Years it Would Take to Buy a Farm Out of Cash Income 


Farms Concerned 


All Canadian Farms (Valuation 
and Cash Income Averages for 
O39 Kiand’) L940) vies ue pee 

All a Sn Farms (ditto) aha eee 

N 


NSB: zs CE US i La 
Quebec oe eee RS 4 
Ontario a) SON ae ears ae 
“Man. Fi cet ga 
“ Sask. rs Fe eam a eR 
“. Alta. i ah western St 
bao) 54 Os rf TEEN oi vane 
107 Ont. Mixed Farms (1938 


O.A.C. Survey) 
The 10 most profitable of the 
BOVE ena the GMs Bio eas eleva ex 


ee 


abov 
217 Cabesiend Co., N.S. Farms 
(1940 N.S. Dept. of Agric. 
Survey) 
The 128 Profit Making of above.. 
The 89 Loss Making of above.. 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


: TuHurspay, May 21, 1942. 


The Special Committee on Land Settlement met this day at 10.00 
Hon. Cyrus Macmillan, the Chairman, presided. p ae 


-.__ The following members were present: Messrs. Blanchette, Hatfield, 
; Macdonald _ (Brantford), Macdonald (Halifax), Mackenzie (Vancouver: 
Centre), McLean (Simcoe East), Macmillan, Quelch, Senn, Sissons and Wright. 


. 
yy 


ae In attendance were. Mr. Robert England, Executive Secretary, Rehabili- 
tation Committee; and Mr. B. W. Russell, K.C., Department of Pensions and 
National Health. 


Fo The Committee agreed to read and discuss sections of the Bill No. 65 
without passing on them. 


a » After consideration it was thought unnecessary to report the discussion 
“on the various sections of the Bill, and the services of the Committee reporters 
were dispensed with for this meeting. 


* _Mr, Gordon Murchison, Director of Soldier Settlement, was called to 

poxPiam certain sections of the Bill. 

i “The Chairman read the preamble and the following sections: 

: Section 2 (a) 

BS (b) 

(c) Application of Soldier Settlers for War Veterans’ Allowance 

' is investigated by War Veterans’ Allowance investigators. 
Local taxing authority does not regard inability of settler 


" hs : to pay when he has a crop failure. 
a Lands reverting to municipality through abandonment of 
oe settlers. 


Settlers should not be allowed to remain on lands unpro= 
ductive on account of drouth or other causes. 
as Some alternative should be offered to settler to move off 
unproductive land. 


ety 4B) 
— Section 3 
Section 4 Personnel to administer the Land Settlement Act should be 
| acquired as far as possible from branches of Government 
that are overstaffed. 


i kl a 


er 


> 


a eect cali 


Section 5 
Section 6 Inexperienced returned veterans should not be trained and 

‘ put on farms while present farmers unable to get markets. 

Section 7 Land appraised by Soldier Settlement Board appraiser. 

Section 8 

Section 8 (a) 

(6) 


8407813 
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Section 9 (c) How was percentage for stock and equipment in relation to 

farm purchase arrived at? No interest charged for two | 
years. This would help in the purchase of stock and equip- — 

ment. Also a saving in discount arranged with implement 


companies on purchases of equipment. . 4 
(d) 
(e) : 
(f) 


(g) 
(h 


> 


Addition of another subsection was suggested which would — 
defer payments and cancel the interest during a crop failure 
year. Objection was taken on the ground that it would be © 
impossible to apply this uniformly throughout Canada, and 
would be most difficult to administer. | 
Section 10 It was suggested that a new subsection should be added to — 
section 34 which would adjust payments according to the 
prices of what the farmer has to buy and sell. 4 


The Chairman advised the Committee that the Canadian Society of — 
Technical Agriculturists of Macdonald College and Montreal, desire to have © 
their Chairman, Mr. Rod Kennedy, Editor of the Family Herald and Weekly 
Star, appear before the Committee, The Committee agreed to hear Mr. Kennedy — 


se 


at the next meeting. 
The witness retired. 


The Committee adjourned at 11.30 o’clock a.m., to meet again at the call 
of the Chair. 


Turspay, June 2, 1942, _. 
The Special Committee on Land Settlement met this day at 10.00 o’clock : 
a.m. Hon. Cyrus Macmillan, the Chairman, presided. 


' 

The following members were present: Messrs. Hatfield, Macdonald (Brant- — 

ford City), Macdonald (Halifax), MacKenzie (Neepawa), Mackenzie — 

(Vancouver Centre), McLean (Simcoe East), Macmillan, Quelch, Ross (Souris), 
Senn, Sissons and Wright.—12. 


In attendance were —Mr. Robert England, Executive Secretary, Rehabilita- 
tion Committee; Mr. B. W. Russell, K.C., Department of Pensions and National 4 
Health. a 


The Chtenatn submitted a letter from Hon. John A. McDonald, Minister — 
of Agriculture for the province of Nova Scotia addressed to the Hon. Ian ~ 
Mackenzie, Minister of Pensions and National Health. It was agreed that this | 
letter should be printed in the evidence. 4 


The Chairman also submitted a copy of a resolution which was passed — 
by the C.C.F. Club at Gwynne, Alberta, in respect to the Veterans’ Land ae a 
It was agreed‘to print this resolution in the evidence. 


Mr. Thomas Reid, M.P., with leave of the Committee, made a presentation : 
on behalf of veterans on small farms who endeavor to increase their cae % 
by part time fishing. 


x 
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ae Mr. Rod Kennedy, Editor of the Family Herald and Weekly Star, and 
_ representative of the Canadian Society of Technical Agriculturists, was recalled 


and further examined. 
~ Mr. Gordon Murchison, Director of Soldier Settlement, was recalled and 
- further examined. 
The witnesses retired. 
The Committee adjourned at 11.45 o’clock, a.m. to meet again Thursday, 
June 4th at 10.00 o’clock, a.m, 


J. P. DOYLE, 
Clerk of the Committee. 


MINUTES OF EVIDENCE 


House or Commons, Room 497, 


JUNE 2, 1942. 


The Select Special Committee on Land Settlement met at 10 o’cl 
The chairman, Hon. Cyrus Macmillan, presided. Oe 


The Cuamman: Order, please, gentlemen. I have received through Hon. 


_ Mr. Mackenzie a letter from the Minister of Agriculture in Nova Scotia, Hon. 


_ John A. McDonald, containing certain suggestions with reference to the problem 
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before us and an attached report. With your permission I will put this on the 


_ record for future study. I have also a copy of a resolution regarding the Veterans’ 
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Land Act submitted by the C.C.F. Club at Gwynne, Alberta, and signed by 


_ A.M. Wright, Director of Rehabilitation, and F. R. Maygard, Secretary-Treasurer 


of that Club. With your permission I will put this also on the record. 
The letters referred to are as follows:— 
Office of the Minister 
Nova Scotia 
Department of Agriculture and Marketing 


Halifax, May 23, 1942. 
Honourable Ian Mackenzie, 
Minister of Pensions and National Health, 
Ottawa, Ont. 


Dear Mr. Mackenzie, 

I understand that the Veterans’ Land Act, P.E. 12842, has not passed 
the final reading, and would like to draw to your attention one or two 
minor points in this connection. 

Our department is naturally, keenly interested in the whole question 
of rehabilitation, particularly as it affects the province of Nova Scotia, 

and we have had a subcommittee of our Agricultural Advisory Council 
studying this matter since early in 1940. 

The committee has gone over this Act and has expressed itself as 
appreciating very much the many improvements over previous policies. 
There are, however, one or two matters which I would like to draw to your 
attention. 

We believe that agriculture is anxious to fully bear its share of this 
responsibility. We feel that in certain circles there is a tendency to have 
agriculture absorb an unreasonable share from a statistical standpoint— 
but, if agriculture is to bear its rightful share, it must be by having an 
equal opportunity of selection of suitable men. Too few people realize 
that it requires ability and experience in order for a settler to have a 

reasonable opportunity of success. 

In this connection, we feel that the following sections do not express 
the correct viewpoint: 


Section 2, page 1—Veterans’ Land Act 
To insure that the agricultural industry bears its share of the 
rehabilitation problem, along with other phases of our industrial life. 
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And on page 4— 


1. In a country like Canada it is futile to say that land should 


not play an important part in the rehabilitation of ex-service men. 
2. Industries other than agriculture will be expected to absorb 

the majority of ex-service men, but other industries cannot be 

expected to meet the total problem. Raken 

There are also one or two other matters that our committee felt 
should be given consideration. Some special regulations should be in- 
cluded to guarantee satisfactory conservation of wood and timber lots 
by a settler. We also feel the matter of training and supervising for the 
settler’s wife should be provided for, which does not seem to be included 
in the act. 

We are glad to note that satisfactory precautions have been taken to 
avoid the charging of heavy commissions on the purchase of farms, but 
we feel that arrangements should be made for the purchase of stock and 
equipment—possibly with regular government discounts—at least some 
system of avoiding heavy local commission charges. 

We also feel that some special arrangements might be made for 
freight rates on stock and equipment for settlers. 

Possibly a sliding scale might be arranged for annual payments based 
on the price index, rather than fixed cash payments which might become 
an unreasonable burden to the settler. 


Yours very truly, 
e JOHN A. McDONALD. 


Attached to the above letter:— 


Report of the subcommittee on rehabilitation adopted by the Nova 


Scotia Agricultural Advisory Council May 21, 1942. 


Now that we have a standing committee on rehabilitation and a full-. 


time supervisor employed, we feel that local committees should be set up 
in each county, these to be small committees selected by the county asso- 
ciations of the Nova Scotia Farmers’ Association, and wherever possible 
including at least one member of the municipal council, such committees 


le have out-of-pocket expenses for their undertakings in this connec- 
10n :— 


1. That the supervisor, with the co-operation and advice of the ° 


local committee, proceed to locate potentially suitable farms. 

2. After the location of farms, deeds be searched, if possible, 
by a person appointed from or through the Attorney General’s 
department. 

3. That information including the farm management plan, soil 


tests, photographs, etc., be compiled. In this connection, we con- ~ 


sider it advisable to appoint a man for the east and a man for the 
west section of the province, to carry on this work under the super- 
visor. 

4. The selection of suitable farms on which trainees may be 
placed for practical training and experience. 
With reference to the settlers themselves, we suggest:— 

1. That men who wish to settle in Nova Scotia, and are not 
thoroughly trained and experienced in farming in this province or 
elsewhere under somewhat similar circumstances must first be placed 
on selected farms for further practical training. t 
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2. That any type of group training should b id 
for those with practical experi : : ae ee. 
LT aie ae perience and not as a means to teach 
. 8. Where a sufficient number of trainees are avai 

believe that the facilities of the present agricultural eens 

should be utilized, using regular vocational courses or arranging 

special courses where considered desirable, 

We consider it most desirable that men be selected and trained for 
.the placing and supervising of settlers under Nova Scotia conditions 
and suggest that the facilities of the province be made available to 
assist federal authorities in this connection, if desired. 

Finally, we would suggest that the federal authorities be notified 
of our program to date and our desire to co-operate with them, requesting 
at the same time that the Nova Scotia Department of Agriculture be 
permitted to nominate representatives on all boards for selection of men 
or farms within the province. 


Department of 
Pensions and National Health 


Ottawa, May 28, 1942. 


The Honourable Cyrus Macmillan, M.P., 

Chairman, Parliamentary Committee on 
the Veterans’ Land Act, 

House of Commons, 

Ottawa. 

Dear-~ Sir: 


Attached is copy of a resolution regarding the Veterans’ Land Act 
which was submitted by the C.C.F. Club at Gwynne, Alberta. 
This is passed for your information, please. 


Yours very truly, 
A. M. Wright, 
Director of Rehabilitation. 


Gwynne, Alberta, 
May 14, 1942. 


Rt. Hon. W. L. Mackenzie King, 
Ottawa. 


Dear Sir, 


At a meeting held May ninth our C.C.F. Club passed the following 


resolution unanimously: 

Resolved that the new Soldier Settlement scheme be so constructed 
that there will be a direct relationship between the debt owed and 
payable by the settler, and the price of the produce he will sell. 

I was instructed to forward this to you as an appeal to have it 


incorporated in the act. 
Yours respectfully, 


F. R. Maygard, 
Sec. Treas. Crooked Lane C.C.F. Club. 
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’ The Cratrman: Before asking Mr. Kennedy to proceed with his statement, 
Mr. Thomas Reid, member of parliament for New Westminster, British Colum- 
- bia, would like to be permitted to say just a few words to the committee. I 
would ask Mr. Reid to come forward. 

Mr. Rei: Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I appreciate very 
much indeed your courtesy in extending me the privilege of speaking to you 
for a few moments, and I promise at the outset to be very brief. 

My reason for coming before the committee is to have you consider, before 
the bill goes to the house, including some assistance to be given those who 
not only will go on the land but who will endeavour to augment that living 
by fishing. I do not know how it affects the Maritimes, but I think I can 
speak for the Pacific Coast of British Columbia. Many of our fishermen have 
joined the Royal Naval Reserve; many have joined the air force and many 
have joined the army. Some of these men have told me that they would like 
to be helped when they come back, in order that they may go into fishing 
again. It is true that we have an act on the statute books, put there m 1935, 
giving loans to enable fishermen to purchase boats and nets. But that applies 
to everyone in general. The present bill is designed to provide not only for 
men who go on the land on a full-time basis, but also to provide for those who 
obtain a part living thereby. I should like to quote the minister’s statement 
which he made in the house when presenting the bill. He states on page 1933 
of Hansard of April 20 as follows:— 

It is contemplated that establishments may be on a full-time farming 
program or on small holdings where the veteran may derive his main 
income from employment apart from his holding. 


We have there outlined before us the two establishments whereby a man 
may be a full-time farmer and whereby a man may be a part-time farmer and 
part-time in industry. I am thinking particularly of the men from the fishing 
industry who have gone into the service and who, on their return to civil life, 
will want to become established on a small place and at the same time take 
up their regular calling of fishermen. 

_It might interest the committee to know that under the Fishermen’s Loan 
Act, from 1936 to 1940 some eighty-five loans were made. The latest report 
which I have before me is for last year, and during this time loans up to 
$31,541.89 were made. Under that act the fishermen can obtain a loan up to 
$1,000. But there is no mortgage placed on his boat or his net. He must mortgage 
his land and his home. Many fishermen were not in a position to obtain a loan 
upon their boat or net or to obtain a mortgage owing to the fact that they did 
not own their homes. Otherwise many more fishermen would have taken 
advantage of the Fishermen’s Loan Act. But I believe that the committee might 
very well discuss and consider having some provision made whereby loans could 
be made to those established on the land for the purpose of buying nets and 
fishing boats. I do not know that I need to take up much more time of the 
committee because I think each member will grasp the idea I have in mind. I 
would draw your attention to the fact that in the one loan act he would have to 
pay 5 per cent, whereas as a result of the encouragement given to ex-service men, 
he would be able to obtain a loan for 34 per cent, being part-time on the land 
and part-time in fishing. 

The Cuatrman: Before you go, Mr. Reid, there may be some questions 
the committee would like to ask. Are there any questions, gentlemen? _ 

Mr. SENN: I was going to ask Mr. Reid if he has any definite plan as to 
how this can be done, would it be by having a mortgage on his fishing equipment 
as security or on his land or in what way? | 

Mr. Rew: No. I think you would have to carry out something like the 
same provision as is in the present Fishermen’s Loan Act. I think the loan 
would still have to be on his land. ® . 
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Ae ‘Mr. Harman: He would not own the land in this case. He could not gi 
_. @ mortgage on the land under this settlement scheme. Peed SS tg 


_. Mr. Rep: In the present bill you are going to provide ex-service men with 


@ loan up to a certain extent, which will include the cost of the land, buildings, 


equipment and stock. That all pertains to life around the farm; but it would 
not allow the board to grant a loan to a man who might have two or three cows 
and a small acreage, but who might want to augment his income as a fisherman 
by going out to fish. I believe a clause could be inserted whereby the loan on 


equipment and stock might very well include a loan on a fishing boat and net. 


Hon. Mr. Mackenzie: You mean with respect to a man with a small 


holding who wanted to augment his income by fishing? 


_ Mr. Rew: Yes. We have many in British Columbia who are part-time on 
the land. We have many who are part-time on the land and go into lumbering 
for the balance of the year. ~ 


Mr. Macponatp (Halefar): There are many in Nova Scotia too who work 
small holdings of land. 


My. Hatrimtp: His boat and net might be part of his equipment under this? 

Mr. Re: Exactly. 

The CuairMAN: This problem arises in all the Maritimes, Mr. Reid—Nova 
Scotia, Prince Edward Island and New Brunswick, I believe, Mr. Hatfield. 

Mr. Harrinytp: Yes. . 

Mr. McLean: What amount would be required, approximately? 


Mr. Rew: I do not think he would require a greater amount than up to 
$1,000. $1,000 would enable a man—and I speak again for the fishermen of 


‘British Columbia—to buy a gill net boat and a net. 


& 


against this act, for so 
like to say very emphatically that our groups who instructed me are very 


Mr. McLean: About what would be the life of that equipment, ordinarily? 
_ Mr. Rep: Of course, the net would not last longer than three years. The 

boat would last twenty or twenty-five years, or probably longer than that. 

Mr. Wricut: Mr. Murchison, would you say under the act as it reads now, 
that a fisherman’s boat and equipment would be included? 

Mr. Murcuison: I would say that the only way they could be would be 
by way of regulation. There is nothing in the act. 

Hon. Mr. Mackenziz: No. 

Mr. Murcutison: There is nothing specific in the act? 

Hon. Mr. Mackenzie: No. 

Mr. Harrietp: There is nothing in the act except for farm equipment. 

The CuarrmMan: Thank you very much, Mr. Reid. I am sure that the com- 


mittee will give earnest consideration to your presentation. 


Mr. Rew: Thank you very much, gentlemen. 
- The Cuatrman: I will now call on Mr. Kennedy. 
Mr. Rop Kennepy, recalled. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. Will you proceed with your statement, please, Mr. Kennedy?—A. Mr. 
Chairman and gentlemen, last Thursday I put on to the record, on the chairman’s 
instructions, a number of tables which will make it very much easier and 
quicker to get through with what I have to say today. But somebody suggested 
to me that some members of the committee might have the idea that I was 
me reason, because of what I said last time. I should 


If I seem a little critical, it is simply because we 


definitely not against the act. A 
eae ab hree points in the act which we think might be 


have dug up about two or t 
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improved. But roughly speaking, we feel that a very clever effort has been 
made to avoid all the mistakes that were apparent last year, and we approve of 
the bill as a whole very strongly. = he. 

I said last time, if you will remember, that I thought the $4,800 set by 
the act was too low; and whereas the census figures were questioned,—and I 
certainly do not defend the census figures as a guide in a matter like this—I 
gave a number of other figures. I suggested that it might be worth considering 
that inasmuch as if $4,800 is only sufficient to buy-an uneconomical unit, the 
result may be that by setting that figure you put a sort of general brake on 
the probable success of the whole scheme. While I realize some of the reasons 
for that $4,800, and the tendency for farms always to go up in value or in asking 
price to the maximum, I think that that possibly can be dodged,—and an effort 
should be made to dodge it, if $4,800 is going to start off the average veteran 
under a real handicap. There are only two ways of. dodging that; one of 
those is to raise the $4,800 and the other is to raise the average of the accepted 
veteran to a degree which will make success probable, even under serious 
disadvantages; in other words, rigid restriction of the men you will take to 
people far above the average in intelligence, perseverance and business skill 
and so on, or to people who have considerable capital of their own. While it 
has been suggested to me that most of these people, because of assigned pay and 
other reasons, will have considerable capital, I simply doubt it; that is all. 
I very much doubt how many veterans, by the time they get going in this 
scheme, will have much money left, even if they did get a reasonable amount 
from the government. 

Might I refer to table M in this appendix very briefly. You will remember 
that the act states that the amount which may be advanced for non-fixtures, 
roughly speaking, shall be not more than one-third of the amount which is 
advanced for the fixtures. The table M which I have here and also the following 
tables N, O and P, all give the ratios of non-fixtures to fixtures in various 
groups of farms; and while I feel that if any fixed figure had to be set, you 
could not have got a better one than one-third, I think it will handicap the 
director in doing the best job by each individual veteran, if he is limited to 
that third. There are a good many classes of farms and a good many districts- 
where he might want to give a good deal more for the income producing live- 
stock and equipment. We, therefore, suggest, in view of the variation shown in 
these tables, and in view of the common knowledge of the variations, that the 
fixed ratio be modified or changed in some way. May I ask you to look at the 
last table on that appendix, table Q. The point has been made so often in . 
debate in parliament and by the director and by our own personal experience, 
of the difficulty experienced in the old act because of the payments. So many 
things came in there— the deflation, the drop in prices, the change in values of 
livestock; and we feel that while the present terms are very generous, they 
still leave the possibility of the old problem arising. We feel that nothing 
tends more towards failure on the part of the veteran than anything in the 
way of piling up of arrears which have to be paid off in the future. Under the 
old Soldiers Settlement Board, farm valuations and interest rates turned out to 
be too high over a period of years because of the deflation. We believe that 
although the present rates are very much more favourable, that element of 
fixity in the amounts which have to be paid may cause difficulties in the way 
of the success of some of these veterans, and in the way of success of the 
director. It is not the amounts themselves, but the fixity which we feel may be 
the monkey rench in the machine. 


By Mr. Senn: 


Q. You mean the fixity of the annual payments?—A. The fixity of annual 
payments and of annual amounts and in cash, inasmuch as we all know that the | 
cash value of a crop may be half what it was last year and next year it may be 
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{ varies so much. And while the value of the farm itself is apt to 
eral prices—that is deflation and inflation increasing or decreasing 
} —the value of crops may depend on something quite different. To 
ak our point here clear, I should like you to look at a table towards the middle 
07 Ontario mixed farms, which shows that on those particular farms, if a plan 
d been adopted by which a veteran would pay off his capital loan by giving 
to the director one-quarter of his total cash income, it would have taken him 
§ “2 years—we will call it seventeen years—to pay off his loan. In other words, 
n che actual figures show that the average valuation of those farms could have 
us been paid off in seventeen years if the actual total cash income had been devoted 
to the extent of one-quarter to pay it off. We make the suggestion—which is 
i not meant to be radical, and which after a great deal of quite heavy discussion 
has seemed to still hold water—that after the director has bought the farm, he 
_ should first, through the Dominion Bureau of Statistics or other channels, have 
_ established in broad areas what the approximate period is in those areas which 
_ would be needed to pay off the capitalization of the farms. That figure, as far 
___as the census is concerned, can be found, and there are many other figures. You 
_ will notice that all Canadian farms are shown to be over twenty-four years. 
_ Each area differs, each large area. We suggest that it would be possible to 
establish, let us say, for Ontario, a figure of—this is purely hypothetical— 
seventeen years, which would be needed for one-quarter of the cash income to 
_ pay off the total value of the farm; and that when that figure was established, 
_ it should be applied to all farms in the area, and that the man’s contract with 
' the government should be simply one-quarter of his total cash income for 
- seventeen years. If times were good, he would pay more and the government 
_ would pay more; if times were bad, he would pay less and the government 
would get less. But in no case could anything pile up against him. Any method 
_ of that kind, whatever its problems, would solve all these difficulties of price 
- changes, inflation and deflation. 
-» Q. You do not mean net cash income? You mean gross cash income?— 
A. No. I am using the figure for gross cash income. I want to make it as plain - 
: as I can that we are not attempting here, in what I have to say, to lay out any 
4 - detailed scheme. We are merely drawing your attention to the possibility of 
; ‘examining this principle. We all know about farms being bought on the crop- 
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payment plan. This type of plan is used generally in an incomplete form in 
many parts of the country and for many purposes. It might be on the basis of 
/ gross cash income. It might be on the basis of net cash income. It might be 
on the basis of a crop-payment plan. But that could be worked out, I believe, 


figures. 


4 By Mr. McLean: | 
; -- Q. Do I understand the witness would have us believe that the Bureau of 
_ Statistics can actually tell us, in a given section of the province of Ontario, how 
- long it takes the farmer to pay off a certain mortgage with a certain percentage 
of his income? Are you seriously making that proposal?—A. I am seriously 
Pe making the proposal, sir, that the Government Bureau of Statistics does now 
_. give you the valuation of Ontario farms, the total valuation, and does now give 
_ you the total cash income. Those are the only two figures I meant to use. 
- — Q. But I take it that for your proposal, it is necessary that we have this 
information; and that you suggest that the Bureau of Statistics can give It. 
' Surely the Bureau of Statistics cannot give any such information—A. I am 
afraid I do not get your point. 

- ———-Q. My point is this: I understood you to suggest that we can get from the 
_ Bureau of Statistics a statement as to the number of years that it takes in a 
certain area in Ontario for a farmer to pay off a certain sized mortgage if he 


/ 
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uses a certain percentage of his income from the farm. Now, if the Bureau _ 
of Statistics or any other organization can do that—A. Unless I am mistaken © 
and misunderstand’ you, the figures seem to be here—the valuation of the farm 
and the cash income—that is for this particular year—they are available. 


By Hon. Mr. Mackenzie: . 
Q. Is not the human factor considered?—A. Certainly. 


By Mr. McLean: | 

Q. The obvious fact is that there is no uniformity at all im any section as 
to the amount the farmers pay off or are able to pay off. You may strike an 
average as to what has happened in certain sections in other years. Certainly 
it is possible to take that average number of years that it has taken farmers to 
pay off mortgages, but that average is of no particular value. 

Mr. Wricut: It is, because that is the basis on which we have to frame any 
Act. We cannot frame an Act on the basis of the man who is exceptionally 
successful or of the man who is an exceptionally poor farmer; we can only 
frame it’on the average. 

Mr. McLean: You can take one township and go to the northern half of 
that township and find conditions which show lack of payments in connection 
with mortgages, and you can go to the southern end of that township and you 
can find the reverse to be the case. Now, the soil in the north may be just. 
as good as the soil in the south; the whole difference is that there is a different 
class of farmer up there; they are people of different habits; some are frugal 
and others are wasteful. Anybody who is familiar with Ontario knows that 
we do not have to go fifteen miles to find out that there are two classes of 
people there, and there is a world of difference between those two classes of 
farmers. That is something that the figures of the Bureau of Statistics do not 
take into consideration—the factors that are responsible for that condition. 

The Witness: I do not want you to misunderstand me. I agree absolutely 
with everything you have said there, and there is no question about that at all. 


By Mr. McLean: r 

- Q. I was wondering if it is possible for us to get that information from the 
Bureau of Statistics?—A. No, sir. All I say is that everything you say is 
absolutely true, and it helped us to come to these conclusions; but it also 
applies just as strongly to any system which is universal. 34 per cent in 25 
years amortized, those variations are going to affect it in the same way; but 
our feeling was that if we can get a general average such as you suggest, just 
a general picture of what has happened and let the government take the gamble 
on what will happen, that would be an average way if these are reasonably 
and modestly normal; the government will get the same as they would under 
this particular plan—we would not have to worry too much if the figure 
established was accurate for this farm or this little district or that little district, 
inasmuch as nobody could suffer because he would never have to pay more than 
one-quarter of his cash income. We are certain that those terms are generous 
as they stand, and I feel that nobody can prophesy what is going to happen 
in the 15 or 20 years after the war, and for all we know the 34 per cent 
amortized over 25 years may be as far out as the last Soldiers Settlement Act 
or it may be as far out—we hope so—in the other direction. 


By Mr. Hatfield: 


_ Q. That. is something we might. work out in mixed farming areas, but what 
1s going to happen in special crop areas such as those producing wheat, potatoes: 
or tobacco, where they plant one crop. How would you work out an average in 
that case? In some years we get $1 for 4 bushels of potatoes and in other years 
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. 2 get $1 for 1 bushel?—A. Yes; if they strike a reasonable average at 
; start, bf think nothing could do more to avoid that problem than this: if 
‘ is only getting half of last year’s revenue for the same number of barrels of 
- potatoes he would only pay the government one-half. 
___ Q. It would work out to the advantage of the settler, but how would you 
_ arrive at the average?—-A. I imagine, sir,—I am not a statistician—I imagine 
_ that figures are available in the Bureau of Statistics which would tell us for 
Nova Scotia as a whole, and while undoubtedly under this plan certain people 
would in the end pay a little more to the government than others, certain 
_ people would be better off, but inasmuch as it is a sliding scale nobody could 
' ever be so badly off as to hurt him except in conditions of such drastic complete 
- depression where the 335 per cent fixed payments would be such that any scheme 
would be wrong. 


By Mr. Quelch: 
Q. I think the idea is thoroughly sound as regards paying for land and 
I think your proposal would work out satisfactorily where the farm unit 
remains static, but where a settler increases the size of his unit after he has 
- bought the land from the Settlement Board, how are you going to segregate ° 
the cash income from the soldiers’ settlement farm as against the increase in 
the size of the farm? Suppose he buys another quarter-section and increases 
his stock as well as his crop how are you going to say what stock belongs to 
the new farm and what stock belongs to the old farm?—A. We worked it out 
carefully. The obvious way would seem to be, inasmuch as one-quarter of his 
cash income is a thing that can be watched by the supervisor and checked up 
and is a simple proposition—in other words, his cash income—and inasmuch 
_ as it would be impossible to separate the income from a new quarter-section 
added on to the old half-section, the obvious method would be simply to 
consider that the gross cash income would be increased to whatever extent the 
capitalization was increased and decrease the percentage which would come to 
_ the government in accordance. In other words, if a settler owed the govern- 
ment $4,800 under this plan for a section or a half-section and he bought more 
land worth $4,800 the government would still continue to take a percentage of 
his gross income, because that is easily calculated; but they would only take 
_ one-eighth of his cash income instead of a quarter. 
Mr. McLean: Is it not generally admitted by social workers and by 
- officials of small loan companies and other people who have had to do with 
people generally who owe money that one of the greatest causes of economic 
_ disaster is the lack of budgeting; that they never have a definite idea of what 
amounts they have to meet each year? Is not your suggestion just getting 
away. from that very sound idea? Now, this Act takes into account the fact 
that people with small holdings in some years may earn money elsewhere. 
> Very often conditions may be bad on a farm but it may happen that there is 
a stone quarry nearby where there is some work. If the amount they have 
to pay is definitely fixed the more likelihood there is that they are going to 
_ dig around and see what work there is and find ways and means of meeting the 
- amount; the more definite the amount is the more likely it is that people are 
going to find ways and means of meeting the amount instead of the old 
- indefinite scheme on which so many people ran along and gradually got more 
and more in debt. 
The Wirwess: I cannot quite follow that point. There is undoubtedly a 
- point there. I realize that we would never have suggested any such rather novel 
_ plan if it had not been for the fact that all these men will be under supervision, 
and I am convinced from everything that has been said that inasmuch as the 
- government owns every implement and every cow for ten years at least there 
_ has got to be a reasonable bookkeeping system available. A man has got to keep 
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some sort of books, and the supervisor has got to see that he does; and therefore — 
he will not be in the unfortunate position in which a great many farmers are — 
where he does not know a thing about what is coming in or what he can expect — 
to receive. There will be books; if there were not books of some sort how many — 
would know what their cash income would be. ‘ 
Mr. McLean: I hope the government will not contemplate setting up an — 
enormous system of officialdom with the great expense that would be necessary 
to keep track of a system such as is indicated, because the staff and the cost 
of that would be simply absurd. ; ; 
The Wrrness: If I may, I will leave that point if there are no more ques- ~ 
tions to be asked. Mr. McLean has raised a point which I wish to stress very 
strongly, both from our own experience and from the experience of many good 
practical men in our group and from the experience of many others, and that is: 
never mind the cost of this scheme. Whether my previous ideas are adopted 
does not make any difference. This scheme will be successful largely in direct 
ratio with the results obtained by the numbers of the supervisors, and if I do 
nothing élse I would beg this committee to emphasize to the utmost that plenty 
of good supervisors are absolutely necessary for this scheme. I would say here 
—possibly it is not exactly my business—but I would like to say that if we 
are going to establish, we will say, 25,000 new farmers that you are not going 
to put them mostly on new land, and I think the director could do a wonderful 
job for Canada by getting 25,000 of the best farmers and the best-run farms 
and the best farming methods in this country, and I believe there is nothing 
against him doing that, because he will have a certain choice of these people at. 
the beginning, and everything that I have heard from officials and others shows — 
that they are completely advised of the importance of that choice. Not only ~ 
will the supervisor have the choice but he can, given the right kind of super- — 
vision, start these people off using the right things, and whether it costs money 
or not they have got to have books. This stuff belongs to the government. 
There has got to be something in the way of books, otherwise even the 34 per 
cent scheme, if the government owns the live stock, could not work very well. 


By Mr. Quelch: 


Q. Is it not a fact that there are many schemes in operation to-day whereby 
a farmer does, under agreement of sale or lease, turn over a certain percentage of 
his crop returns and cash returns to the owner or lessor of the land?—A. Yes. 

Q@. As far as the lazy or inefficient or no-good farmer is concerned, that 
would largely be looked after by the fact that he would not be turning over one- 
quarter and that being the case he would lose his farm?—A. I agree. There are 
plenty of cases. I bought and sold a farm on that basis, on the ordinary crop 
share plan. As far as the waster is concerned, it does not make any difference 
what the system is, he is finished. I greatly appreciated what I think the min- 
ister said in the debate in parliament, that the director was going to see that 
these people got off their land early as soon as it was established that they were 
no good; that he would get them off while there was still a little equity left. I 
believe it is going to be a terrific job for the director, and if he is firm-handed 
and just he can work the previous scheme with some success, and the little 
changes or the big changes which we suggest, with even greater success; but I do 
not think a supervisor should have to look after more than 30 or 40 farms if he 
is going to do a good job, and it might take alot of money to have a lot of super-— 
vising. Still when we come to think of the difference between 30 successful 


farms and 30 just average farms, the money could not be better spent in my 
opinion. y 


By Mr, McLean: 


_ Q. The witness has used a phrase which it seems to me from experience 
is rather representative of public officials, legislation, and all that sort of thing | 
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ever mind the cost”. Now, suppose you get that idea in the minds of men 
‘oin on the farms, that there will be government help and government super- 
sion, that you do not have to mind the cost. I think that is an attitude of 
mind, if Imight say so, found in government departments and the public ser- 
vice. -There seems to be nobody whose duty it is to pay attention to the cost. 
_ Now, you can look around you in government circles everywhere and that seems. 
to be the attitude—never mind the cost. There is nobody whose duty it is to 
look after the cost; and if we are going into this scheme with that dominant 
idea that the government is behind the scheme with unlimited funds and that 
the beneficiaries or those that have to do with it do not have to care about 
the cost of it— —A. I should like to justify that statement, Mr. Chairman. When 
I spoke about cost I spoke of it in a business sense, and I still say never mind 
the cost if the profit is adequate. The cost is something to be looked at in 
relation to the profit. Now, I am dead against waste of government funds or 
anything of that kind; I am a business man andI have had to watch some 
things all my life, but what I say is that if this scheme costs a million dollars 
and results in something like the old scheme it has cost a lot more than if it 
costs $3,000,000 and results in 25,000 better than average, reasonably pros- 
_ perous and contented farming citizens. The cost must be looked at, sir, in rela- 
tion to the profits. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Have you completed your statement?—A. Yes. 
_ Q. 1 think we should ask Mr. Murchison to comment on your evidence. 


__ Mr. Mourcuison: Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, naturally as a layman I 
feel very diffident about expressing any criticism of the carefully considered 
view of Mr. Kennedy. He has been speaking, as I understand, for certain 
‘groups of the Canadian Society of Technical Agriculturalists. The only com- 
ment I have to make on that point is that a great deal of the material he has 
_ developed was considered in principle by the subcommittee which developed 
this bill, and when I say that Dr. Barton, the Deputy Minister of Agriculture of 
’ this dominion, is very closely identified with the development of this whole 
_ Act, with the formula which is expressed in section 9, I think if I may say so 
_ we have an official expression written into the Act of the views of perhaps the 
~ senior member of the C.S.T.A. in this country. I quite frankly feel there would 
_ be great difficulty in administering a loaning structure based on the vagueness _ 
bof one-quarter of the gross cash income each year. That would have the effect, 
g am afraid, of too many people farming down to a level or operating down to a 
_ level rather than operating up to a required standard. It is a very difficult 
_ thing in practical operations in connection with a very wide variety of estab- 
- lishments to keep track in any concrete way of the gross cash income on a farm 
or a landed enterprise and to endeavour to keep books on that basis. In one 
case the payment of a quarter of the crop of the total cash income would work 
no hardship at all, but I can recall a great many cases during the past twenty- 
three years where the payment of one-quarter of the gross cash income for a 
given year would work a very serious hardship indeed. I could illustrate that 
by referring to a wide variety of farms—poultry farms, fruit farms, wheat 
farms and potato farms in the maritimes where gross cash income does not 
mean very much unless costs for producing that income are proportionate, and 
it has happened very frequently that the actual cost of producing that income 
vould work a hardship if expenses are to be met and one-quarter of it turned 
_ over to the principal creditor. 
. Mr. Senn: We have the example of income taxation where a certain per- 
q centage of the income is paid over whether it works a hardship or not. 
_. Mr. Mourcutson: I quite realize that. 
Hon, Mr. Macxenzin: We will all agree with you there. 
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Mr. Murcurson: I might say, Mr. Chairman, that when the formula in ~ 
this bill was developed we were considering the maximum payments that the 
average settler should be called upon to meet, namely $144, which is the maximum 
he would be called upon to meet—it may vary from there down to consider- — 
ably lower sums, depending upon the type of establishment—but a maximum of a 
$144 a year we found over many years of experience is well within the pos- | 
sibility or the reach of the average individual to go out and find, apart from 
his farm. Now, this bill contemplates a very large number of establishments — 
where veterans will be employed in a variety of employment opportunities, and — 
I know that if you attempted to administer it on the basis of a quarter of 
the total cash income that it would result in a great deal of confusion, i 
Hon. Mr. Mackenzie: It seems to me that the crucial point was the — 
adequacy of the ceiling amount of $4,800, I would like to have you enlarge a 
upon that, as I think throughout the whole discussion that was the crucial point, — 
as far as a layman could understand. : ‘ B 
Mr. Murcuison: There is evidence which I placed on the record on May 5 | 
that I think speaks for itself, and it was put on the record with that specific — 
purpose in mind of showing the relationship between the ceilings in this Act — 
and what we have in the records to-day with regard to the old system. Appendix — 
C contained a breakdown of the book debt and the value of the farms occupied ~ 
to-day by soldier settlers. That statement was a breakdown into four groups, | 
$2,953 with an average debt of $909 on an average farm value of $2,797. q 
The CuarrMan: Either Mr. Senn or Mr. Hatfield asked a question with *) 
regard to the adequacy of the $1,600. ; 4 
Mr. Senn: No, the adequacy of the $1,200. Being a practical farmer I ~ 
cannot see through the matter yet. I am not opposed to the idea if it can be — 
worked out. a 
Mr. Murcuison: I shall not labour that point because it appears in appendix — 
C, and those are official figures; they are based on an up-to-date inventory — 
of soldier settler business. Some people may feel that our land values are too — 
low, but we have learned by a good deal of bitter experience that it is wise to 
keep those land values low. The net figure of the 7,360 settlers. recorded in j 
that exhibit is that they are carrying an average indebtedness of $1,550 on © 
an average farm valuation of $2,382. Now, as to whether or not those figures ~ 
are right as to the valuation of the farms we have the proof of the actual pay- — 
ments made in the last fiscal year. Granting that conditions have been better — 
in most lines and in many areas during the past fiscal year it is also true that — 
conditions were not too good in large parts of western Canada where the bulk — 
of those settlers live, and we find this, with respect to those 7,300 soldier settlers 
that there was a current instalment matured in 1941 of $1,039,050.75. Of that — 
amount $957,227 was paid, which is equivalent to 92 per cent of the instalment — 
which matured in 1941. ee 
Mr. Wricut: Would you give us those figures for 1937 and 19388? ~ 
Mr. Murcuison: I could give them. oe sdet 
Mr. Wricut: I wish you could give them so we could compare them | 
with this cost for operating. a 
Mr. Murcuison: They would not have any comparison at all, because — 
these figures to-day are based on very materially adjusted accounts under the — 
Farmers’ Creditors Arrangement Act, since 1938 : 
Mr. Wricut: Have many accounts gone through the Farmers’ Creditors _ 
Arrangement Act since 1938? a. 
Mr. Murcuison: About 6,000. | SES 
Mr. Wricut: I thought they were mostly before that. a 
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? : No, very few; there were. only 350 of our accounts in 
that had gone under the Farmers’ Creditors Arrangement Act 
. These figures are based on d adj =] 

i a sound adjustment of all shaky loans 
Canada under the Farmers’ Creditors Arrangement Act since 1938. 
mation was completed and we found that when these amounts are 
into proper relationship to the value of the land that the settler paid 
proof of it that 92 per cent of the 1941 instalment was paid in con- 
tion. with: 1941 operations; and in addition to those payments of 92 per 
t of the actual amount maturing last year, there were prepayments of 
5.20. Now, that does not seem to agree with the argument that a $3,600 
nd $1,200 worth of stock and equipment fails to provide the working 
to produce enough revenue to meet. payments, 
Mr. Senn: Does that prove that there is a proper equilibrium between 
amount allowed for purchase of stock and implements and for farm 
chase? That is the thing’ .J am not quarrelling about the $4,800 amount. 
ut if you pay a limit for a farm of $3,600 which, in Ontario and a good 
y other sections to-day, will buy a fairly good 100 acres of land, I cannot see 
ow & man can equip that farm with stock, and equipment and implements for 
any $1,200 and be successful. 

- Mr. Murcuison: I will quite frankly agree with you that $1,200 is pretty 
apy. It is a little short. 
© Mr. Senn: It’ is very short. 

- Mr. Mourcutson: It is very short. 

i _ Mr. Hatrirerp: How do you arrive at that figure of $1,200? How many 
cows, how many horses, how many hens, how much machinery does that’ 
; allow EOE PS Hay ia 

_ Mr. Wricut: How many binders? 
_ Mr. Morcutson: Not very many. i 
Mr. Hatrienp: It would take $3,000 to equip a potato grower with machin- 
SOE): 3) 
Hon. Mr. Mackenzie: I think the only thing that concerns the committee 
the $1,200 amount. | 
Mr. Senn: That is the crucial point. If I could be satisfied on that, I 
would be satisfied with the rest of the bill. 
- Mr. Murcuison: I will be frank in stating that for that $1,200 you cannot 
ully equip a mixed farm. 
_ Mr. Sewn: Can you adequately equip it? 
_ Mr. Murcuison: You can proceed on this basis—and this is the basis 
s committee proceeds on, —that after all, this $1,200 is not a loan. This is 
, gift. As I mentioned once before in this committee, the subcommittee took 
ts courage in its hands when it advocated a scheme and provided for a 
iditional gift of $1,200 of the taxpayer’s money. It is just a question of how 
the subcommittee should go. 
— Hon. Mr. Macxenziz: $34,000,000 altogether. 
- Mr. Murcuison: It is just a question of how far the subcommittee should 
in giving away the taxpayer’s money. We propose to cushion that shortage 
re by introducing in the bill flexibility in repayment terms; that is to say, at 
tion of the administration the terms may be varied during that twenty- 
rth. For the first five years interest only may be charged. During 

e years it is anticipated surely, with sound administration, that the 
settler should be able to make his living and accumulate some of the 
ms during a period of five years. 
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Hon. Mr. Mackensin: I want to get this point cleared up in my own mind. 
According to our expert farmers here, $1,200 is not enough to get adequate live- 


stock and equipment. Was it the idea of your committee that the man himself ; 


might supplement that through his own resources? 

Mr. Murcuison: There may be a great many that will do that. 

Mr. Senn: What resources of-his own? That is another story. 

Mr. Queutcu: He will not be in a position to buy machinery on time from 
the machine companies. He will have to pay cash. 

Mr. Murcuison: I do not know why not: The machine companies are 
selling equipment all over this country today not on the basis they used to sell 
it with nothing down. They ask for at least a third or up to a half down. 

Mr. QueLtcu: And one half the balance that fall and the next:half the next 
fall. 

Mr. Murcuison: Two years for the balance. 

Mr. Wricut: You would not make this payment out of that money, on the 
basis of half payment? If a man wanted to buy a binder, you would not a 
him to pay that half out of your money and pay for the rest later? > 

Mr. Murcuison: No. I do not think you could very well do that. 

Mr. Quetcu: You are visualizing that the man would buy old machinery, 
are you not? = 

Mr. Murcuison: As far as we can. I also might mention this, that under 
the old scheme we were able to arrange for very handsome discounts by the 

machinery manufacturing companies,—anywhere from 10 to 20 per cent discount. 
| Mr. Senn: After all, that only adds to the farmer’s burden of indebtedness. 
And with any farmer, if he gets too heavily involved, he is never going to get 
out, unless there is a change 1 in conditions. 

Hon. Mr. Macxenzin: Did the committee have in mind any sort nf model 
of establishment in regard to this $1,200 which is puzzling me? 

Mr. Murcuison: We did at the time this bill was first discussed, which was 
approximately two years ago. There are changes taking place, we admit. Dairy 
cows, for instance, have very materially increased in value during the past 
eighteen months—very materially. Eighteen months ago you could buy all the 
horses you wanted to load on the stock cars in northern Alberta for $50 a head. 

Hon. Mr. Macxenzim: You cannot do that now. 

Mr. QuetcH: Take a half section of land at $3,600. Take that $1,200. Start 
out with machinery—a binder, $300. Take the minimum amount of equipment, 
what you would have to have, and horses and cattle. How much would you 
get with $1,200? Is the idea that he should borrow it from his neighbours? 

Mr. Murcuison: He might have to, yes. 

Mr. QuEtcH: Then he is going to be a pest to him. 

Mr. Hatrieyp: His crop depends on that. 

Mr. QueucH: I think it would be a good idea if you would give us an 
example of the stock and equipment he would have to have. It might help us. 

Hon. Mr. Mackenzie: That is a good idea. 

Mr. QueLcu: I think it would be a good idea to get that before the com- 
mittee. 

The CuarrmMan: You had a question, Mr. Hatfield. 

Mr. Harriep: I was going to ask Mr. Murchison this. Suppose a returned 


soldier has no furniture. How is he going to furnish his house? It will cost | 


him at least $500 to furnish his house on that farm. 


The CHatrmMAN: What puzzles me is this, Mr. Murchison. You spoke : 


about additional equipment that he might buy or arrange to buy. The payment 
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r par payment for that equipment would depend upon his production, would 
, at certain periods? 

ye Mr. Murcuison: Yes. 

‘The Cuarrman: How could he have production if he does not have adequate 

equipment to start with? 

¢ 

“a 


Mr. Harrierp: He cannot. It is impossible. 


4 Mr. Morcuison: I might perhaps have to disclose something here that is 
in our minds, and I would ask that this do not go on the record. 

oe Hon. Mr. Mackenzie: We want to know everything, 
| The CHamrMan: Very well. It will not be put in the record. 
Bis Mr. Morcuison: Then again, going back to the matter of qualification, 
_ who are we going to establish on a full-time farm enterprise? It is not going 
to be men who have no background or no foothold or who never had a toehold 
a in agriculture. It is people who come from the land, There will be a great 
_ many of these young men who are coming back who want to settle close to their 
, parents. Is there anything wrong or was there ever anything wrong with the 

father of a boy helping him get established by giving him an extra horse or 
_~ giving him a set of harness or piece of machinery? That is as old as family 
_ establishment in this country or any other country. 
ee Mr. McLran: We are getting away from it too fast. 

_ Mr. Ross (Souris): There will not be any of that under this situation. 
Mr. HATFIELD: You have got away from those things now. 

4 Mr. Murcuison: I do not want to labour this thing too far. I will agree 
_. that $1,200 is skimpy. 
: Hon. Mr. Macxenzim: You are an old farmer yourself. 
aN Mr. Murcuison: Yes. I can tell you this: if anyone offered me to-day 
- $3,600 for land and $1,200 for stock and equipment that I did not have to pay 
' back, and to assume a debt of only 50 per cent of the advance at 33 per cent, 
M I would take it, and I would work and I would pay off the land. 
a _The CuHatrman: Would you be opposed to an increase in the amount? 
’ Mr. Murcuison: I would not. But it would be a matter of government 


. 


4 


Mr. Harrietp: What about on a loan basis—give him $1,200 and allow him 


J 


_ to pay $500 extra on a loan basis? 
Mr. Mourcutson: I am very nervous about increasing that maximum 


annual payment that the man has to meet. If it were altered to a point that 
' up to a maximum of $1,200 could be advanced for the purchase of stock and 
equipment, irrespective of the cost of the land, it would make some progress. 

, Mr. Harrrevp: If you tie him down you cannot get anywhere; that is, if 
you tie him down to merely equipment and stock. 

Mr. Murcuison: I do not visualize there will be very many full-time 
farming establishments where the calculated cost of the land and implements 
will not go up to $3,600. 
Mr. Senn: I was just going to ask that question. Do you not think a man 
| who could buy a farm for $3,000—perhaps not so good a farm; perhaps the 
’ buildings not in such good order—and could have the $1,800 to equip it, would 
' be in a better position than the one who paid $3,600 and had his $1,200? 
|. Mr. Murcutson: I will agree with that. But frankly, knowing a good deal 
E of the condition of farms for sale in this country, I can visualize where many 
| farms can be purchased at $2,000 to $2,400 or $2,500, which certainly require 
an expenditure up to $1,000 to give a man a decent home, and to fix up his barn, 
fencing, water supply and things of that sort, which will bring up the maximum 
cost of the land and buildings to $3,600. 
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Mr. SENN: ver but he would do that gradually. 


Hon. Mr. Mackenzie: Is it your idea that you should supplement the ‘ a 


$1,200 by an additional loan for livestock and equipment? 

Mr. Sann: I cannot see my way through that, because if you place too 
heavy a debt on the farmer, he is going to go under. His production will 
never amount to very much if his debt is too high. 


Hon. Mr. Mackenzip: Probably the idea would be to increase the gift to a : 


little better than $1,200. 

The Cuamman: If I understood it, Mr. Senn’s idea was to reduce the. 
amount for land and buildings to. $3, 000. 

Mr. Senn: That is just the question that I asked as a hypothetical question. 
I think it would be better to keep your price of the land down to $3,000 and 
allow the man the $1,800. 


Mr. Harrrenp: Did this committee work out any itemized statement of 


stock and equipment? 

Mr. Murcuison: Yes. I have a couple of Soies here. 

Mr. Harriretp: Could we have that? 

Mr. Murcuison: Here is one, the stock and equipment set up on a half 
section prairie farm. 

Mr. WricHt: Would you put that on the record? 

Mr. Murcuison: Yes, I would be glad to. 

Mr. Hatrretp: That is what I wanted. 


Mr. Murcuison: Here is another one, stock and equipment set-up on a 
100-acre Ontario farm, 60 to 80 acres under cultivation. I will be glad to put 
this on the record too. 


The statements referred to by Mr. Murchison are as follows:— 


STOCK AND EQUIPMENT SET-UP ON HALF SHCTION PRAIRIE FARM 
150 ACRES UNDER CULTIVATION 


Di LUO SER ao OO) PEACH a). ulsialels Uc elmer $400 , 
GSI Oho tas lic Rie) aku A aD eee ON aM HA 9 ca NIC) 85 
AME ORNs gen se MAAN MEA ig Ns Ves) he Aaa hat ates ghen aaah aan nano 25 
aA, SIs SR ee lo NR Arm YO Ee aN ear ERTL 12, 
2 Sets Double Harness with Collars but : 
Wathout sBreeching io) oc ek eae 50 (second hand) $ 80 (new) 
iELalt Set uomebkarness: 6S... .4r Ww etk yan 10: (second hand) 20 (new) 
AST Ae SS Cretan ap sR sce 8, seth ee yl ea te: sits Pa Hie 75 (second hand) 166 (new) 
1 Set, 5 Sections Harrows... 00.00 06....8 . 25 (second hand) 40. (new) 
LO Cu ltima tomy. SGLiny Pooh 07 7a aaa 145 (new) 145 (new) 
1 Seed Drill 20 run, single dise.......... 90° (second hand) 70. (new) 
1 Binder, with tongue truck and Sheaf 
Ganeriiennorrceae nice goin as erste oe nae 352 (new) 352. (new) 

1 Wagon and box ($107 and $67)....... 60 (second hand) 174 (new M.H.) 
Pe MEU a UML BAN cis bs che dg 5 aul ate Rai 9 ae 20 (second hand) 61 (mew M.H.) 
TUS VRS EOI E SSL / 50 bat Gur ioclss PTS a RACE EMO OY A EA $. 522 00 
dEre ttilios sci e\ hatter nem N OAS oy pre MaMNnN INR Nui Pea in Eig cM a 827 00 

Bobet Me cy ay ah Ol, ee ena Seicl Be aa eer $1,349 00 | 


Notre.—Prices of new implements taken from International Harvester Compan 
eurrent price list except harness, wagon and box, .and sleigh. No doubt Director, 
Veterans’ Land Act will obtain some special concession on purchase price of new 
Be Le ge No provision is made above for the purchase of a mower and hay rake. 


(Sgd.) 0. C.. WHITE, 
Superintendent, 
Office and Field Services Branch. 
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“EQUIPMENT SET-UP ON 100 ACRE ONTARIO FA 
60 TO 80 ACRES UNDER CULTIVATION 


A 


{ 1 ROS NEE Noa cepa 5-5 2 Car 123 00 


62 25 

99 80 

70 60 

70 75 

gaia es ne, Bgipment a eesceamencc dies ccc ek. oo $678 90 
: “y Livestock | on AN TEA ae) ETS Den et RR i DUC cn 8! $ 715 00 
PIM MISRINDEDLTAEN Wilir) Jue) \a a, so 2800 eye siah ease Sais 4 Sin foto ghey mae se 678 00 
‘Meee es 1d ihe RD Ge eh aha $1,393 00 
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_. Note.—No provision is made above for the purchase of a binder or seed drill. A 
_ six-foot binder with no accessories costs $287 and a 13 Single Disc Drill $184. A disc 
harrow might be substituted for a cultivator with some saving in outlay. A two-horse 
12 plate inthrow dise harrow costs $56.50. Three cows is low even for a start, but by 
buying some implements second-hand, a saving may be made which might be applied 
_ to purchase of more cows. No doubt Director of Veterans’ Land Act will be able 


oe 


- to obtain discount on purchase of new implements, which would create a saving that 
could be used for small tools essential on a farm. Above are Massey-Harris current 
prices for implements. 
hie aes te (Sgd.) 0. C. WHITE, 
J f ai ae an Superintendent, 
a Ee Rare Office and Field Services Branch. 
/ May 15, 1942. | 
_ Mr. Murcuison: In both cases the set-up over-runs the $1,200. 
_— Mr. Harrretp: I would think so. 
Mr. Murcutson: We feel that with the offsets of being able to purchase at 
discounts, with the assistance that a great many of these boys will get from 
r parents, and by their own ingenuity and by the flexible terms of the 
itself as to repayment, that provision can be made in individual cases to 
work out a solution that will see that that man has a reasonable working outfit 
before he is called upon to meet the standard amounts called for in the contract. 
ave no doubt that a great many of these men will operate for three or four 
ars purely on a tenant basis, before they take over the purchase contract. 
Mr. Harrieip: In the case of a great many of these boys, their parents 
re now on soldier settlement farms. What help are they going to get from 
ir parents? Pes 
~ Mr. Murcutson: Well, we have a large number of soldier settlers farming — 
around who are in just as good a way of doing as anybody else in their 
M QUELCH: Machinery today is practically on a cash basis. You pay 
down two-thirds in the first year; one-third when you buy the machine, one- 
third that. fall and the next third the next fall. It is almost on a cash basis. 
Do you think it would be possible to work out an agreement with the machine 
m ss whereby a machine could be sold over a period say of ten years? 
ing to be impossible for the soldier settler to pay for a machine on that 
cause it will take him probably one or two years to even get established. 
e is merit in that; but our experience indicates 


a 
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Mr. Senn: I can remember this, that the richest man in the township. in 
which I live started out with a team of horses and less than $400 in implements. ~ 


But he made good, and with a rented farm first. Then he gradually went along. 
The CuatrrmMan: That was the golden age, Mr. Senn. 
Mr. QuetcH: That was when there was lots of work. 
Mr. Harrretp: And there were big prices. : 
Mr. QuetcH: And lots of work available. 
Mr. Senn: On the other hand, I do not think that we should at DUt to 
start these young men off where their parents left off, altogether; although I 


do think, from the fact that they are returned men, ‘they should have more 
consideration than a boy who has not gone. 


Mr. MecLxan: I think one of the considerations we have to keep in mind, 


in a general way, is what we are going to be able to do for returned men - 


generally. We do not want to create a situation where there is going to be a 


large block of returned soldiers who served in a theatre of war, who will feel — 


that they are discriminated against in comparison with another class. Under 
this scheme we are going to make a gift of $2,400. : 
Mr. Senn: $1,200. 
Mr. McLuan: No, $2,400. We are fale a gift of $2,400 to the returned 
soldier who wants to settle on the farm. There will be other schemes for men 
who want to take up technical training; and on the other hand, there are going 


to be large numbers of men who are not going to be in a position to partake © 
in any substantial way of any of these schemes. Now, picture a man who. 


comes back and things are tough enough for him, but he is trying to make 
good and he is not in a position to partake in any substantial way of any 


government scheme of assistance. He may be a man who these nights is flying 
over Essen and Cologne, and he comes back and finds a man who has never - 


left Canada—and there will be thousands of them—a man whose wife has been 
receiving $20 of assigned pay and $35 separation allowance and $24 a month 
for two children. This man, perhaps a single man, is going to come back and 
is not going to find any government scheme which will assist him to any great 
extent. Those men are going to have to pay taxes to give a gift of $2,400 to a 
man who has never left Canada and whose wife has been receiving something 
like $90 a month for the time her husband was in Canada. 

Mr. QurtcH: Don’t forget the husband’s wages when you speak of assigned 
pay. 

Mr. McLwan: A man whose wife has been receiving for herself and children 
$70 a month and the husband has never been out of Canada. Now, that man 
from overseas is going to find in addition that there is an outright gift of $2,400 


to that fellow. It seems to me that in considering how far we are going to go | 


here we should have some general idea of how much is going to be done generally 
for all the soldiers, because we do not want to create a situation where one large 
group of returned men are going to feel that another group have been dealt 
with much more generously than they have been dealt with. I think $2,400 as 
an outright gift is not too bad. 

Hon. Mr. Macxenztm: Land settlement, after every war in history has had 
a special place in re-establishment. In the case of every single war I know of 
land settlement has been primarily considered; consequently, it would certainly 


be the duty of any government in office when the men come back to see that — 


such men are re-established industrially with equal benefits to the man who is 
going back on the land to be gainfully employed. I say it is going to be the 
absolute duty of any government, whether Liberal, Conservative, C.C.F. or 


Social Credit to get the men who have fought to defend our civilization right 
back into gainful employment. 
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Mr. McLwan: The $2,400 is a gift. 
_— Hon. Mr. Mackenzie: But they go back to gainful employment. It is goin 
_to be the duty of the state this time, and I think people will see to it ie ine 


is done. We have gone a long way towards that in our universities. 
_ Mr. McLean: I entirely agree with the scheme. I think there ought to be 


a good sound establishment on the land, but I spoke of everything— 


Hon. Mr. Macxenzie: I agree that it should not have been confined to 


_ the land. We listened to Mr. Reid’s idea this morning about fisheries. That 


can be worked out. And then there is the forestry service. But take the larger 


matter which deals with the main problem. Now, we are dealing with land 
settlement for veterans which is one part of the pattern. 


Mr. McLean: But in spite of all you have said there are still going to be 


- a large number of men who, because of their temperament are not going to 
take advantage in a large way of any scheme; they are going to come home 


the way tens of thousands of others did— 
Hon. Mr. Mackenzir: We have to face that human factor in any war. 
Mr. McLean: They are going to be taxpayers too. 
Mr. Senn: It is not intended to limit this to $25,000. 
Hon. Mr. Mackenzie: No, that is only a guide. 
_ Mr. Senn: Is there any intention to limit it at all? 
Hon. Mr. Macxrenztm: Of course, I could not be definite at the moment, 
but this present bill is based upon an estimate in regard to the financial commit- 


_. ment of 35,000 of $80,000,000 of which $34,000,000 is a direct gift to the settlers. 
We will have to go much further before this bill is through. 


Mr. Senn: Yes, I think so. 
. Hon. Mr. Mackenzir: We have 33,000 who have already signified their 
intention through the surveys we have made, and of course, when the surveys 


are complete we will probably have nearly 100,000 who want to signify their 
_ intention to go on the land. 


Mr. Quetcu: Was any consideration given to this, that in view of the 
fact that the settler is given $2,400, the government might lease it on a long- 


term basis of- 20 years or 50 years? In that case the settler would have $2,400 


to equip and pay the lease and acquire title to the land. 
‘Mr. Murcuison: No. 
Mr. QuetcH: It would give him a far better chance. The rental value 


might be down as low as one-sixth, as it is in Alberta in certain areas. 


Mr. Murcuison: That is debatable. I think the committee agreed on 
this point that it was desirable to aim at the principle of home ownership 


because of the increase that home ownership gives to national stability. People 


should establish ownership of something; they should not be placed on the basis 
of tenants during the best working days of their lives. 

Mr. Senn: Of course, Mr. Chairman, it is hardly home ownership until they 
acquire ownership, and I am going to ask this question about section 11: Really 


' the title will be vested in the director until it is fully paid; has that been fully 
_*© considered as being the proper procedure? 


Mr. Murcutson: We can always convert that at any time if a man wanted 
to obtain title and he had reduced his capital commitments to the director to 


4 the point where he could negotiate a mortgage loan or something else and get 


title in his own name. There would be no difficulty about that. 
— Mr. Ross: I think there is quite a bit of merit in what has been said by 
Mr, Kennedy in regard to these ratio payments; the man would be encouraged 


to make payments as soon as he could. I think the minister will realize or 
anticipate very drastic changes in our economic set-up after this war. I know 
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of land companies during this war who have been selling parcels of land on the 
basis suggested by Mr. Kennedy to-day and it works out well. I know of muni- ~ 
cipal and provincial organizations that have been studying their whole plan of 
assessment on the basis outlined by Mr. Kennedy this morning, over a period of 
years; they are attempting to arrive at a basis of assessment for property on — 
that basis, and they are getting somewhere near a basis of parity. Sooner or 
later you have to face the problem of paying on the ‘ability to pay—that is the 
revenue. Let us understand that many of these returned men will not. have 
hired help; they will be operating their own small holdings themselves. I 
think most of them would be quite pleased if they had a given percentage 
annually to turn over as payment on that home to hold it. Now, I agree with. 
Mr. McLean that we want to keep the cost of administration in mind; but 
with regard to the matter of bookkeeping from my experience—and I have been © 
farming all my life—the greatest handicap that the majority of our farmers 
have is a lack of bookkeeping. Scarcely any of them can tell you for twelve 
months what their operations were, whether they made money, whether they 
lost money; and as regards the filing of income tax returns and the many | 
government forms that have to be filled out I doubt if there are 2 per cent of 
the farmers whoo can intelligently explain these things. If we can foster a 
scheme of bookkeeping among our agriculturalists, then we will have done a lot 
for agriculture in this country. So I think there is a good deal of merit in the 
suggestion made by Mr. Kennedy this morning, something we may realize is 
very much more important in years to come than to-day, because many of our 
scientific agriculturalists are studying these plans, and I think our system of 
property assessment and everything else might very well be based on this plan. 
Mr. Wricgut: Mr. Chairman, I agree with what Mr. Ross has said. I. 
‘know that if under the last scheme some definite form of bookkeeping had been’ 
developed for all the settlers and if the settlement board had prescribed a set 
form of book that each settler had to keep it would have helped the settlers 
out an awful lot to get going. It would show a man where he was falling down 
and where he might have done better, and I think that under this scheme, if 
it is to be a success, if the board is going to establish a large number of farms 
and introduce a great number of young chaps into farming, they should establish 
some system of bookkeeping for the farms that can be carried out effectively. | 
If that is done they will have some way of knowing what each individual is 
‘doing, and that is the only way they can do it. As regards a parity price as 
‘suggested by Mr. Kennedy, I think that is something we have to come to. I 
made a suggestion the other day with regard to a new section—section 10 of 
the bill—which incorporated something along the line of Mr. Kennedy’s idea and ~ 
it was as follows:— 


In any year during which the selling price of the commodities pro- 
duced by the veteran falls relatively to the cost price of the goods and 
services purchased by him as compared with the similar selling and cost 
prices which prevailed during the year in which this Act will have come 
into foree—to be known as the base year—the payments due shall be 
reduced by an amount proportionate to the decrease in the purchasing 
power of the agricultural products in that year as compared with the 
base year. 


In other words, we had to establish some parity between the goods that : 
the settler has to sell and the amount of money he has got to pay for that land. 
Hon. Mr. Macxenzitm: Might I ask whether this would have to be regional 
or universally applied across the whole territory? whe 
Mr. Wricut: I think this would have to be applied regionally. We would — 
have to take Western Canada and Eastern Canada separately. The Bureau of 
Statistics have these figures available; they are produced each year on grain 4 
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_ products and live stock products; and all you would have to do would be to 
use the figures that the Bureau of Statistics already have compiled. You would 
agree on the base year, the year on which the Act came into force as being a 
parity year and work from there, and it would be up to the board. You could 
_ add a clause in the latter part of section 34 to the effect that the board would 
* have the right to adjust these. The basis on which the annual payment is 
_ adjusted in accordance with which payments under section 10 would be computed, 
_ and the board shall have authority to do that. I think something along that 
_ line is essential in this new Act, where we have some equity between the selling 
_ price of the products of the farm and the price which the farmer pays for his 
land. I know that this Act envisages a lot smaller payments than were made 
__ under the old Act; under the old Act we paid our full cost and 5 per cent interest: 
_ under this Act we have cut the principle in two and we are allowing 34 per cent 
_ interest, which certainly gives the settlers a much better chance than they had 
under the old Soldiers Settlement Act; but even with that, I think if the 
_ scheme is to be a success we shall have to introduce some principle of parity in 
_ those prices. If that were done I know that this scheme would have a much 
~ better chance of success than it will if we fail to do that; and I thoroughly 
agree with Mr. Kennedy that something along those lines should be worked out 
Re an the bill <4 
__ Mr. Senin: I should like to ask Mr. Kennedy a question: Mr. Kennedy, 
- if I understood Mr. Murchison correctly, the maximum payment for one year 
on an amortization basis of twenty-five years is $144? 
ee Mr. Kennepy: Yes. 
» Mr. Senn: Now, did you intend to suggest, Mr. Kennedy, that if a quarter 
of the cash income was less than $144 that the farmer or soldier settler would 
have that yearly payment complete? 
_. Mr. Kennepy: No, sir. I wanted to ignore the $144 or any other. fixed 
_ figure entirely so that he would merely pay, for example, his one-quarter. It 
might be one-half of that according to the crops as in that year. 
Mr. Ross: It would be based on the total figure, the purchase price origin- 
ally, until it was paid for. 
: _ Mr. Kennepy: In this example he would pay for 17 years. Now, let us 
_.- say that the farm cost the director $4,800; the man might pay, if times were 
- really fine, $5,600 before he had finished; if times were hard he might pay only 
$2,400. 
_ Mr.-Hatrietp: It might take him 15 years or 30 years? 
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Mr. Kennepy: No, sir, my idea was that the time should be fixed. 

_ Mr. Sunn: There is one point I do not understand about that: if I under- 
stood the figures correctly, this is based on the number of years it would take 

to buy a farm out of cash income. Now half of that farm is being donated 

- really to the farmer? : 

a _ Mr. Kannepy: Yes. I want to make it clear that this is just a broad 
example. The fact that the government is now donating something to the man 

: - would, if this principle were adopted, reduce the length of time over which he 

would have to pay, but everything that is said increases my idea that this 

: principle, if it could be swallowed and administered, would solve many of 

the problems that have been discussed to-day, because this amendment of 

_- Mr. Wright’s, for instance, merely does for Western Canada what this more 

z or less automatically does. 

~ _-Hoon. Mr. Macxenzim: Does $144 include any tax? 

> ~..Mr. Murcuison: No, sir. 

~~ Mr. Wricut: I do not say that that amendment would apply to all parts of 

Canada... 
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Mr. Kennepy: I should have said it applies to one particular aspect of — 
the question and has to be worked out every year. ; me 

Mr. Quetcu: Would you reply, Mr. Kennedy, to Mr. Murchison’s sugges- 
tion that under your scheme the settler would be farming down to a level rather 
than up to a level? zr . 

Mr. Kennepy: I honestly do not think there is anything in it. The 
wasters are going to be bad under any scheme. I cannot imagine any sane man 
if he has got seventeen years definitely to go on this basis sitting back and 
loafing or going easily for seventeen years, because he is going to take three- 
quarters of the suffering. I would also like to mention that Mr. Murchison 
pointed to the difficulties as regards this quarter which I mentioned. Now, this 
little group is not rewriting or writing a bill; this is a principle we suggest 
should be seriously considered; the figure might be a fifth or it might be based on 
something other than gross cash income. 

Mr. Senn: Don’t you think that probably your scheme is putting a 
premium on inefficiency? 

Mr. Kennepy: I do not think so. 

Mr. Senn: You really say to the inefficient man: We will let you in easy; 
and to the efficient man: We will get you $600 imstead of $4,800. — 

Mr. Kennepy: No doubt the honest but inefficient man may “vet off easier 
than the honest but efficient man. 

Mr. Eneuanp (Executive Secretary, Rehabilitation Committee): I have 
seen the reports on which the farm values in Cumberland county, Nova Scotia,. 
are made and as I remember the report there was included in the value of the 
stock and machinery an automobile; now in looking over table Q for profit- 
making farms and the time required for paying a quarter of the cash income, 
does that include the automobile? If so, I must say to the committee that I do 
not think the rehabilitation committee included an automobile. It is arguable 
if it should, but it is not included. 

Mr. Hartrieip: It will have to be much more than $1,200 if he has an 
automobile. 

Mr. Quetcu: I suggest that a man shipping cream twelve miles from a 
town will waste a lot of time if he does not have an automobile. - 

Mr. Hartrretp: I notice in this table for Cumberland county there is the 
figure of 5,000 pounds of milk per cow on a profit-making farm; do you think 
5,000 pounds of milk will show a profit for each eow? 

Mr. Kennepy: I certainly would not be satisfied myself, but it merely takes 
the profit-making farm and gets at the facts about it. Now, if 5,000 pounds 
is not enough profit making on a cow these people probably will make some 
extra profit or/ hogs or something like that. The point is that 128 profit-making 
farms were taken and the actual fact was seen as to what was the condition 
and no deductions are made from it. I have just presented it. I am not making 
any special deductions except that the profit-making farms have a bigger 
investment. 2 


Mr. Harrretp: And you buy your horses at $60. Where can you buy 
a horse that is suitable for farm work at $60? 

Mr. Kennepy: That was the 1941 figure. , 

Mr. Harrietp: Horses down in my country in New Brunswick cost $200. 
_ Mr. Kewnepy: Yes, sir, but that is the over-all census figure for horses 
in any age and it was approximate for 1941. 
_ Mr. Harrietp: For 1931 the value you give is $50. Horses were higher 
in 1931 than they were in 1941. , 

Mr. Murcuison: Mr. Chairman, may J make an observation regarding 
the suggestion as to the quarter of the gross cash income or on the formula 


‘ There is a standard date for payment; the 
_ first of May or the first of October. Our accounting officers have to commence 
their calculations four or five months in advance of the date that payment is due 
in order to have that billings ready to send out to the people concerned. A 
_ great deal can happen not only in four months but in four weeks between the 
preparation of the billing and what actually happens on a farm, and if the 
accounting officers were bound to operate on a basis where they would have to 
be constantly adjusting their books on a formula that was tied to some crop 
return or some wage return I can frankly say, Mr. Chairman, on the basis of 
all my experience, that you would have an almost hopeless administration 
muddle. ; 
The CHAtRMAN: Chaos? 
Mr. Murcutison: Yes. 


Mr. Harrieup: Could not that be done with efficient supervisors? 
Mr. Murcuison: No. 


> Mr. Wricut: I cannot agree with that. In the formula I suggested that 
you have the reports of the Bureau of Statistics each year. Every year they 
determine what the price of the things the farmer has to buy will be, they 
take 40 different articles or 50 different articles, standard articles that the 
farmer has to buy and they figure what those costs are in proportion to a basic 
year. Then they take the things that the farmer has to sell. It does not seem 
to me that there should be very much trouble in taking those figures and adjust- 
ing every account to them. They are basic figures, and if they would work out 
in proportion every account would work out the same way. If your payment 
was $100 and the difference between the things bought and the things sold was 
-10 per cent, it would simply mean a $90 payment. There should be no difficulty. 
You would simply take an ordinary adding machine and work it out. You 
simply feed the figures into it and the results come out. 

Mr. Murcuison: I do not think it would be as simple as that. 

Mr. Wricut: There are calculating machines that can make these calcula- 
tions just as easy as can be, and a girl could do a thousand of them in a very 
short time. 

Mr. Murcutson: What would you do, Mr. Wright, in connection with a 
‘man who is not established on a full-time farming venture at all? 

Mr. Wricur: That is a different matter. I am willing to obtain this formula 
’ simply for the men who are established on a 100 per cent farming basis. I 
am not saying that this formula should apply to a man who is not on that basis 

at all; I do not think it should. 

Mr. Murcuison: I do not think this scheme will operate on such clean- 

- - cut lines. There will be other things, as to whether all the income comes from 
the farm or part of it comes from the farm and part of it comes from outside 


; earnings, and which part comes from where. 

4 Mr. McLean: A lot of our discussion has been based on returns from the 
_ Bureau of Statistics. Now, I have often wondered by what magic that office 
can give us information that is supposed to be accurate. Mr. Ross said some- 
, _ thing that is probably true, that the vast majority of farmers do not keep records. 


_ Now, the value of those reports from the Bureau of Statistics is not based on 
the ability of the officials in that office, it is based on the origin of the report. 
Those reports remind me of the intelligence reports at headquarters which we 

used to get in the last war. Tremendous value was placed on them. The value 
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of those reports was based on the origin cf the reports, and I know something _ 
about the imagination that was used in introducing reports on petrols, and on 
what those reports were based. With regard to the figures that come from the 
Bureau of Statistics in connection with production and earnings on farms, as 


I say, we cannot base them on the excellence of the system in the office: we 
_have to go back to the origin, and that origin so far as accuracy is concerned 
has to be measured by the statement Mr. Ross made, that these records are 
not kept on a farm and are largely guesses, I think, in connection with prices 
as in connection with other things. I do not think we can base much on those 
Bureau of Statistics reports. fi 
The Cuairman: We will adjourn now and at our next meeting we will try 
to have representatives of the Legion here and that will end our evidence. 


The Committee adjourned at 11.40 a.m. to meet at the call of the Chair. 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


Tuurspay, June 4, 1942, 


The Special Committee on Land Settlement met this day at 10.00 o’clock, 


a.m. Hon. Cyrus Macmillan, the Chairman, presided. 


The following members were present:—Messrs. Blanchette, Dupuis, Hat- 
field, Macdonald (Halifax), MacKenzie (Neepawa), Mackenzie (Vancouver 
Centre), McLean (Simcoe East), Macmillan, Quelch, Ross (Souris), Senn, 
Sissons and Wright—13. 


In attendance were :— 
* Mr. Robert England, Executive Secretary, Rehabilitation Committee; 
Mr. B.-W. Russell, K.C., Department of Pensions and National Health. 
Capt. G. Kermack, Representative of Imperials. 


Mr. J. G. C. Herwig, Acting General Secretary, Canadian Legion, B.E.S.L., 
was called, examined and retired. 


Mr. G. Murchison, Director of Soldier Settlement, was recalled, examined 
and retired. 


It. was agreed to resume consideration of Bill No. 65 at the next meeting. 


The Committee adjourned at 11.25 a.m. to meet again at the call of the 
Chair. 


J. P. DOYLE, 
Clerk of the Committee. 
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MINUTES OF EVIDENCE 


House or Commons, Room 497, 


June 4, 1942. 


The Select Special Committee on Land Settlement met at 10 o’clock a 
_The chairman, Hon. Cyrus Macmillan presided. a 


The CHAIRMAN: Order, please. This morning we are to hear from Mr. 
J.C. C. Herwig, the Acting General Secretary of the Canadian Legion. I would 


ask him to come to the front. 


Mr. J. C. C. Herwie, called. Acting General Secretary, Canadian Legion, — 
British Empire Service League. 


By the Chairman: 
-Q. I understand you have a prepared statement?—A. Yes. 
Q. Would you proceed with it, please?—A. Thank you. 
Mr. Chairman and gentlemen: . 


' I wish first to convey the thanks of the Canadian Legion for the opportunity 
now afforded to present the Legion’s views regarding bill 65, an act to assist 
veterans of the new war to settle upon the land. I might say at the outset that 
we wish to commend the dominion government for the initiative taken and 
thought given to this problem. We feel that the framers of the act have endeav- 
oured to eliminate the unfavourable features of the former Soldier Settlement 
Act and we believe that the veteran who avails himself of this form of rehabilita- 

tion should have a better chance of success than the veteran of 1919. 
The Legion, as you may know, has in its membership many hundreds of 


present and former soldier settlers and all the difficulties confronting them down 


the years have from time to time been threshed out at our many conventions. 
In this way, the Legion has become familiar with their problems and has on 
several occasions made representations in their behalf to the government or to 
parliamentary committees on soldiers’ affairs. With this in mind, we feel that 
it is important that consideration of the new bill should be undertaken in the 
light of the defects of the old scheme but without in any way introducing the 
rather pessimistic atmosphere which now surrounds it—the result of the failures 


and hardships suffered by so many during the past twenty-five years. The 


reasons for these failures and hardships have already been set forth at some 


length before this committee and it is not necessary for us to emphasize them. 


In the presentation made by the Legion before the special committee of last 


session, it was acknowledged that many men would seek rehabilitation on the 


land and that rehabilitation of this character, if successful, would be an asset 
to the state. The view was then expressed that, if the state wishes to establish 
returning soldiers on the land, it should, under no circumstances, call upon a 


settler to shoulder a burden of debt which, in the light of experience, renders 


hopeless from the beginning his task of endeavouring to meet his obligations and 


acquiring a title to his property. The opinion was further expressed that the 


state should be prepared, in advance, to write off capital outlay to the extent 
that. the remaining obligation will be such that the settler may be reasonably 
expected to meet, and at the same time look after the requirements of himself 


_ and family in such a manner as to enjoy a reasonable measure of the amenities 
~ of life. 
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It appears to us that in this bill a serious attempt has been made to over-_ 
come many of the worst features of the old scheme yet no one can predict that 
the new scheme will be adequate to meet the conditions which the new veterans © 
may have to face. 

In considering the new bill, therefore the Legion has borne in mind the 
desirability of making the physical conditions of settlement as sound as possible — 
from the start in the light of experience gained during the past twenty-five 
years. 

We regard settlement on the land as a rehabilitation scheme which is bound 
to cost the government, or perhaps I should say the public, money and we think 
that no matter how well laid the present plans may be the government must be 
prepared, in advance, to make adjustments in‘relation to conditions which may 
exist in the future. Never again must.we allow veteran settlers to buy high and 
sell low without some adequate and swift means of adjustment, should debt 
again begin to pile up. The possibility should be explored of stabilizing prices of 
farm products in the years to come thus maintaining a balance with original 
costs. 

The scope of this bill will probably not be realized by the average person 
until it actually comes into operation. Wide powers have been given to the 
director. We have no objection to this because it fixes responsibility, but at the 
same time permits flexibility. Obviously the personality, broadness of vision, 
knowledge and capability of the person chosen for this office is of the utmost 
importance. 


Wise administrative policies, we believe, are essential to the success of this 
scheme, which we visualize as being different to the old scheme in many 
important respects apart entirely from the very ingenious plan of the financing 
of the settler. For instance, we note that in Mr. Murchison’s explanation of 
the bill he distinguishes between settlement on commercial farms and settle- 
ment on small holdings. We are inclined to the belief that the small holding - 
feature will be the most popular and will probably require the most careful 
administration. It is likely that the erection of suitable houses on the small 
holdings will become necessary and in this respect some special care and super- 
vision should be exercised, and we would recommend that the Dominion Housing 
Administration should be called in for consultation and given definite responsi- 
bility to ensure suitable design, choice of high quality materials together with 
low cost and adequate supervision during the course of construction. 


The Legion believes that consideration should be given to the possibility 
of establishing certain types of disabled ex-service men on small holdings with 
suitable homes. 

Another possibility is the establishment of returned sailors on small hold- 
ings, so situated that they can also engage in sea fishing. Thousands of our 
young men are now in the Royal Canadian Navy and upon their return may 
wish to continue a seafaring life in the fishing industry. We would suggest 
that the committee consider the possibility of including as part of stock and 
equipment the furnishing of fishing boats and fishing nets or other necessary 
paraphernalia. 

At the Canadian Legion Convention at Winnipeg, Bill 65 received the 
consideration of a special committee on rehabilitation, ‘and I now propose to 
bring before you the recommendations of that committee. In considering these 
recommendations, you are requested to bear in mind that the convention was 
concerned mainly with principles of administration and while they have made 
specific suggestions as to the manner in which some of the principles should be 
applied, nevertheless the Legion would be quite satisfied if a better way of 
obtaining the same objective were adopted. 
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1. Selection of Land by Regional Boards 
We recognize that the government must assume the responsibility for 
determining the land to be acquired, but feel that regional boards should be 
set up under statutory authority, consisting of three members, one to be named 
by the agricultural department of a university, one a qualified ex-service man 
_ living in the district, and the third, the departmental supervisor. 
_ This recommendation is intended to emphasize the importance the Legion 
__ attaches to the selection of good land for purchase by the director. To purchase 
_ thousands of good farms in various parts of the Dominion is an undertaking 
_ requiring a great deal of expert knowledge. We believe that the director should 
_ have assistance from men capable of arriving at sound conclusions in respect 
to any parcel of land they may be asked to report upon. While the recom- 
_mendation calls for statutory provision and indicates the type of person to 
__ be selected, we realize there may be some objections to these details. The 
_ Legion would not insist on statutory provision if regional boards can be set 
up in some other way. It is quite conceivable that statutory provision might 
prove embarrassing. Certainly the director should not be placed in the position 
of being bound by the findings or opinions of a regional board since he is the 
man that must take the responsibility for all decisions. What we want to 
_ emphasize is that regional committees should be effective and the men appointed 
to them should know their business and feel that their reputations are at stake 
in each decision they make or opinion they are called upon to express. 


2. Selection of Applicants by Regional Boards 

We also would suggest that this board should pass on the suitability of 
the settler to determine whether he should immediately enter into a contract, 
or take a period of training, prior to so doing. 

_ This recommendation emphasizes another factor regarded by the Legion 
as of the utmost importance and that is the selection of the right type of man 
to settle on the land, whether they desire to enter commercial farming or small 
holdings. Much emphasis has been placed on the suitability of the wife also 
to fit into a life on the farm. Enough discussion has already taken place in 
this committee to make further comment in respect to this recommendation 
- unnecessary. 
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3. Expert Supervision 
It is strongly recommended that supervisors appointed be men who have 
a thorough knowledge of all phases of agriculture and that they be what the 
name implies, and that their duties be such that they will be enabled to advise 
and assist the settler in endeavouring to solve his problems. 
‘ This recommendation undoubtedly has arisen out of the feeling expressed 
by settlers under the old scheme that supervisors were long on collections but 
short on helpful supervision. We do not subscribe to any such charge against 
 goldier settlement supervisors but the Legion does consider it very important 
that any settler starting out should have the benefit of advice from men who 
ean give them an immediate answer to many practical questions which will 
confront them. Supervisors should have a thorough knowledge of local farming 
conditions and practice, in addition to a little better than average agricultural 


experience. 
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4. The Committee of Review for Rescission of Contract Cases 
The bill contains no provision for an appeal to a court, by the veteran, 
against rescission of contract by the director. The bill should provide, either 
a section similar to section 69 of the Soldier Settlement Act, or a committee of 
review to examine all cases where settlers appeal rescission proceedings, this 
committee of review to be composed of three members, two of whom shall be 
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entirely independent of the Veterans’ Land Act administration. tt is further 


recommended that the majority vote of the committee of review shall decide — 


whether rescission of agreement is warranted. 

The Legion feels that there should be provision for an appeal by the veteran 
against rescission of contract by the director. Whether this should be before 
a county court judge, as provided in section 69 of the Soldier Settlement Act, 
or by a committee of review, which again should be comprised. of practical men 
who would bear in mind that they are dealing with a veteran seeking rehabili- 
tation rather than his strictly legal relationship to the director, is perhaps a 
debatable question. No one knows just how this scheme is going to work out 
in the future and while past experience indicates that rescission of contract 
has usually been a last resort measure on the part of the administration, never- 
theless the phychological effect of having an appeal provision is, we think, a 
most important one from the settler’s point of view. 


5. Administration by the Present Soldier Settlement Board 

This bill does not specify what existing organization will be responsible for 
the administration of settlement, though the explanation of section 4 implies 
use of certain members of the staff of the Director of Soldier Settlement. The 
state has invested a substantial’ sum of money in the training of the present 


soldier settlement staff. It is recommended that the widest possible use be 


made of the members of the existing soldier settlement staff, who have proved 
their efficiency in land settlement work. 

This recommendation speaks for itself. The Legion believes that the 
present soldier settlement organization would understand the problems of the 
new veteran who desires to rehabilitate himself on the land better than any 
other group in Canada. The bill has undoubtedly been drafted in the light of 
their advice and experience and we think that to set up another land settlement 


organization at the outset, without making full use of the experienced body. 


already existing, would be rather shortsighted. It is quite likely that it is the 
intention to place the responsibility of administration with the present soldier 
settlement organization. In any event, the Legion desires to record its view 
that the present body manned as it is almost entirely by returned soldiers is 
the most likely body to start the new settlement scheme off successfully. 


6. Continuous Review by Special Parliamentary. Committee 

It is recommended that the progress and results of the Veterans’ Land Act 
should be subject to continuous review by special parliamentary committee. 
The committee should meet each session during the war and for a per! iod of ten 
years after hostilities cease. 

This recommendation, we believe, should commend itself to members of this 


committee and the government. No matter how well laid the plans for the ~ 


settlement of veterans on the land may be and how rosy prospects appear to 
be at present, no one can foresee what conditions will be by the time men begin 


to return home in large numbers. It is conceivable that, notwithstanding the 


favourable provisions of this Act, conditions may still arise under which it may 
become impossible for the settler to succeed. Consideration was first given by 
the Legion to the possibility of including in the bill some discretionary power 
for the director to rewrite contracts where, through no fault of their own, 
settlers became hopelessly involved in debt. It was felt, however, that this 
should not be advanced at this stage, although we are satisfied that in the course 
of administration full knowledge of all the. factors necessary to arrive at such 
a decision would be available to the director. 

In the past conditions were permitted to reach the point where public pro- 
tests were made before reviews of soldier settlers’ difficulties were made. They 


were aired. in parliament or before parliamentary committees long after their. 
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_ problems had reached an acute stage. The result was that concessions were 
_ granted too late to be of lasting benefit and often as a result of political pres- 
sure. The Legion at its conventions shared in these outbursts and it is our 
desire that this sort of thing should be avoided under the new scheme. For 
oe this reason we think that this recommendation will commend itself to all con- 
- cerned, enabling, as it does, conditions requiring legislative changes to be dealt 
with as they arise. 


- 7. Variation in Ratio Between the Cost of Stock and Equipment and Price of 
Land, Etc. 

We recommend that the director be empowered to provide stock and 
equipment necessary for the efficient operation of each holding up to the maximum 
of $1200 regardless of the price paid for the land. 

This recommendation is intended to apply a degree of flexibility to the 
powers of the director in providing stock and equipment where the low cost of 
the land does not permit of an adequate amount being made available for the 

~ purchase of stock and equipment. 


—-8&. Assistance to ‘Married Men to Make Down Payment. 


We also recommend that some agency of the government explore the 

possibility of granting assistance, where necessary, to married men who have 

- not had an opportunity to save sufficient money to make the 10 per cent cash 
payment. 

It is felt that many married men, desiring to rehabilitate themselves on the 

F land, will be unable to provide the amount necessary for the statutory down 

_ “payment. Perhaps we can persuade the government to provide more adequate 

allowances for men with families to enable them to save the necessary amount 

while they are still. serving. Otherwise, it seems to us that some method of 

assisting them must be devised if they are to take advantage of the scheme. 


; 9. Clarifying the Scope of Application. 

, We feel that the interpretation of ‘“ Veteran” in bill 65 should be extended 

; to conform with the interpretation now used in the Pension Act, that is to those 
who were domiciled in Canada at any time during the four years next preceding 
the 10th day of September, 1939. 

a _ This recommendation is intended to enable men who enlisted from Canada 

: in the British Forces prior to the outbreak of war. It brings the interpretation 

of “veteran ” into line with other legislation providing post-war benefits. 


10. Advance Publicity Among Members of the Armed Forces. 

As and when the bill becomes law, it is recommended that the provisions 
of the Act be made known to members of the armed forces in order that they 
' _will endeavour to make provision for the down cash payment, and that great 
-  ¢are be exercised in presenting an accurate picture of the terms of the legislation, 
as well as the responsibilities of the veteran eligible to participate. 


j This recommendation speaks for itself. The Legion believes that no time 
should be lost in bringing the details of this scheme to the attention of men 
now serving, both overseas and in this country. In this connection we strongly 
j 


urge that use should be made of supervisors of the auxiliary services in 
disseminating information and explaining and discussing the scheme with 
Merestod individuals. Canadian Legion War Services, through its many 
supervisors, will be glad to assist. 
- The Cuarrman: Thank you, Mr. Herwig. Are there any questions? 

~ Hon. Mr. Mackenzie: I would like to ask one question about the regional 
boards. Is that a new thing in land settlement? 
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The Wrrness: I do not think so. ‘ 

Hon. Mr. Macxrenziz: Did you have anything definite to suggest in 
regard to it? | 

The Wirness: Our idea’ would be that hes would be practival men who 
would assist the director. . 


Hon. Mr. Mackenzie: Would they be voluntary organizations? 


‘The Wrrness: They would have to be voluntary, yes, entirely voluntary; — 
you are using voluntary assistance quite frequently with regard to other 
legislation. 


/ 


By the Chairman: 


@. On page 3 in your subsection 1 you suggest that of the three members 
of the regional board set up one should be named by the agricultural department 
of a university—A. The idea there was that first we should get somebody who 
knew soils. That was the main thing behind that. As I say, it is a recom- 
mendation. Just how that is to be done or just exactly who should be appointed 
we are not really very much concerned so long as they are men who can do 
the job. : 


@. And are experts?—A. Are experts; that is the idea. 


By Mr. Ross (Souris) : 
Q. Why not suggest the soils expert of the University? Most naeeniet ; 
universities have soils experts who have a very thorough knowledge of their 
own. provinces?—A. I think that is quite a good idea. 
The CHarRMAN: That is what I had in mind. 


The Witness: We are not experts in agriculture. I am not prepared to 
discuss the agricultural aspect of soldiers’ settlement. 

Mr. MacKenziz (Neepawa): How can we discuss these recommendations 
not having them before us? I have tried to listen to the reader but there is 
nothing in my mind now. 

The Witness: I am sorry, sir. 


The CHatrMAN: This will go on the record and we can discuss it later but 
at the present moment there are certain questions that some of us would like 
to ask Mr. Herwig. 


By Mr. MacKenzie (Vancouver) : fe 

Q. In regard to the recommendation for a sub-committee of the House of 

Commons for ten years that would have nothing to do with the legislation at 

all; that would be a recommendation of this committee that they so approve to 

the House? That would not have anything to do with the bill?—A. That is a 

recommendation in so far as the administration of the soldiers’ settlement. is 
concerned. 


By Mr. Sissons: 


q. As to this question of regional boards, did the Legion have in mind what 
that region should include, how many regional boards there would be and what 
area should be covered by each regional board?—A. I should think that would: 
be determined by the number of places where it is intended to buy land. 

Q. Of course, the Act covers the whole Dominion. Would you set up a 
large number of regional boards?—A. It seems to me the director would be able 
to indicate that. 


Mr. Murcuison: Perhaps I had best make some general statement along 
these lines, Mr. Minister and Mr. Chairman. At the present time in the 
administrative set-up of soldiers’ settlement we have 70 sub-districts each in 
charge of a district supervisor. That is for the administration of the soldiers’ 
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settlement accounts and in connection with a great many other activities that 
_ we carry out. 
_. With regard to the matter of regional boards, under the old Act regional 
_ boards or advisory committees as they were called, were set up in each province 
_ appointed by the Soldiers’ Settlement Board consisting of three members. At 
that time these regional advisory committees were of two types. The first type 
was to deal with matters of qualifications of applicants and their wives and 
_ agricultural training and things of that sort. The other type was the advisory 
' board which dealt with financial matters as to the purchase of land and loans 
: that were granted. I would say that from my experience the objection to that 
type of set-up is that is is too centralized. For instance, in the province of 
_ Manitoba with one central advisory committee on qualification and another on 


5 land, the same thing applying in all the other provinces, there are not sufficient 
j facilities provided for ready servicing of the requirements of the returned men 
q themselves. They have to travel a considerable distance to meet these com- 


mittees to lay their problems or grievances before them. 

In the second place there is the disability of a provincial committee not 
being sufficiently familiar with all the local characteristics or hazards of smaller 
communities. True they have a wide general knowledge of conditions as a — 
whole but my criticism would be that provincial committees lack the personal 
or local touch or contact which is desirable in the administration of anything 
of this kind. | 
- So far as the suggestion made by the legion is concerned I naturally a 
not in a position to project just what the pattern of administration will be, but 

if I might suggest a pattern along these lines that regional offices be set up 
depending upon the volume of settlement that develops, and I would say 
that roughly there should be approximately 50 throughout Canada, each in 
charge of a fully qualified district supervisor and each supervisor assisted by 
a strong local committee representing that area. It would be very difficult or 
impossible at the moment to say just what size area that local committee 
would serve but I would imagine it would not be an area larger than 2,000 
square miles, 50 miles by 50 miles. That might vary a great deal. 
Mr. Hatrietp: Why would you not have 70 sub-committees inasmuch as 
-. -you now say you have 70 sub-districts? . 
* Mr. Mourcuison: I do not think we would need to have 70 boards. I think 
5 if you have 50 properly distributed you would have ample coverage because 
there are large parts of Canada, as you gentlemen well understand, where if 
settlement under this measure is going to be successful, there should be very _ 
limited settlement operations undertaken, so when you eliminate some of your 
unsatisfactory areas and contemplate an administrative pattern with approxi- 
- mately 50 regional committees set up to work with and advise the district 
supervisor you would overcome the disability of too much centralization. 

Mr. Senn: Do you mean for administrative purposes as well as for regional 
settlement? 

Mr. Mourcuison: Quite. 

Mr. Senn: Do you think that would be sufficient? 

Mr. Hatrievp: Then you consider your 70 sub-districts now should be cut 
3 down to 50? 

q Mr. ,Murcuison: It could be if they were manned along the lines I con- 
templated in what I am saying. To give you a better idea of what is in my 
4 ‘mind we will take, for instance, a point like London, Ont., which is central in 

a very fine part of south western Ontario. One could contemplate there a 
: senior supervisor in charge of a sub-office assisted by two or three field staff 
; fully qualified for detail work and probably a good interviewing clerk at the 
; counter, a couple of stenographers and a three-man committee selected by the 
a director to assist and advise on operations in that area. 
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Hon. Mr. Macxenzis: Is that committee to be voluntary? : 

Mr. Murcuison: I do not think it would work satisfactorily on 3 ren 
tary basis. 

Hon. Mr. Macxenziz: It would not be full time? 


Mr. Murcuison: No. I think they would have to work on a per diem 
basis and probably meet anywhere from 60 to 100 times a year depending upon 
the volume of work that developed, but to get the type of man you really 
require for work of this kind, responsible men, who have other interests, I think 
it is unfair to suggest to them that they give a good deal of their time to work 
of that kind unless they are paid some ciel compensation for their 
services. 


Mr. QuetcH: Mr. Murchison, I do not quite understand what. constitutes 
a district. For instance, in Alberta how many districts are there? 

Mr. Murcuison: At the present time we have 16 sub-districts set up in 
Alberta. 

Mr. Harrietp: At the time these 70 sub-districts were set up you had a 
great many more farms under supervision than you have at the present time? 


Mr. Murcutison: At one time we had many more than 70 sub-districts. 
At one time we had approximately 200, and the number has shrunk as the 
business has shrunk, but at the present time we estimate that a fully qualified 
and active field official can take care of the administrative work in connection 
with approximately 250 to 300 farm accounts. That does not provide for time 
to be spent to any great length on agricultural training and advice and things 
of that sort, When you come down to the matter of supervision of farming 
operations I think it is quite out of the question for any supervisor to give any 
real agricultural supervision to more than 25 or 30 units. That brings up the 
question of administrative costs again because you cannot get the type of 
agricultural supervisor you will require that is going to be of any use unless 
you are prepared to pay him a reasonable salary. We find with careful admin- 
istration that it costs approximately $3,000 a year to keep a good man in the 
field so that when you apply that to about 30 or 40 farms you can see that the 
cost of administration. will run up to pretty close to $100 per farm per year 
just for agricultural supervision. 
_ Mr. QuetcH: Mr. Murchison, I have not quite got this picture. For 
instance, in Alberta you have 16 sub-districts and then above that is a provincial 
superintendent? 

Mr. Murocuison: Yes. 

Mr. Quretcu: And that superintendent has complete autonomy within the 
walls of the Act to deal with any question that arises? 

Mr. Murcuison: Subject to the decisions of head office. 


Mr. QuetcH: But hasn’t he got complete autonomy within the regulations? 
Isn’t it only when he goes outside his area or is asked to go outside that he has 
to get the ‘authority of Ottawa? 

Mr. Murcuison: There is no district superintendent, for instance, that can 
commence cancellation proceedings against a settler without referring it to | 
Ottawa. 

Mr. QuetcH: Has he power to grant’extension without reference to Ottawa? 

Mr. Murcuison: Yes. 


Mr. Senn: With reference to supervision is it ihtem plea that a soldier 
settler must have consent from the supervisor before he can dispose of his 
year’s crop or a cow? 

Mr. Murcuison: No, sir. He would have to arrange for authority to 
dispose of foundation stock and arrange for replacement, but we have always 
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had hundreds and hundreds of settlers who have been meeting their annual 
obligations from the proceeds of increase in live stock. It is crop the same as 
field crop, but we must insist for a reasonable period of time that foundation 
stock as to value and numbers be maintained. 

_ Mr. Harrierp: If he is in arrears with his payments he has to eet consent 
from the supervisor, does he not? 

Mr. Morcuison: Probably in theory he may have to but in practice it does 
not work that way. He generally takes it for granted that if he cannot pay 
he takes time. 

_ Mr. Ross (Souris) : Mr. Murchison, following up this matter we were 
discussing as to regional boards I think the thing we have got to watch first of 
all is the type of land these people are settled on in order to get them away to 
a proper start, and I don’t: know whether it is the case in the eastern provinces 

>but in the prairie provinces we have Professor Ellis in Manitoba, Professor 
_ Mitchell in Saskatchewan and I don’t know who it is in Alberta, and in recent 
years they have been making a detailed survey of the soil through those 
provinces. They have a pretty clear picture of the soils throughout those 
provinces, and I was just wondering if for the basis of your set-up you are 
going to have provisional districts— 

Mr. Murcuison: I was going to proceed to deal with that so you would. 
- Have a more or less complete pattern, administrative pattern that I would 

visualize in connection with that. 

Mr. Ross (Souris): I was just going to suggest that this regional board 
might consist of one of these soil experts, and then under the P.F.R.A. you have 
a municipal representative on that advisory committee and they have quite a 
picture of the set-up. I don’t know of any organization that would be more 
interested in these settlers than your various municipal organizations, and if 
you have a committee composed of the soils expert, of the municipal official 
from the provincial organization, and a representative of the Legion and one 
from the department, and an organization such as that should have the final 
placing of every applicant before he settled on the land, and then again they 
could work through sub-committees in each province with your agricultural 
representatives who have a wide knowledge of the soils and agricultural work 
in general. ; 

The CHatrMaN: Pass on the land, too? 

Mr. Ross (Souris): Absolutely; I think that is the thing you have got to 

‘be most careful about, the type of land they settle on. I would not put a_ 

* man on the land unless that committee actually passed on that applicant and 
the land first. of all. I think you would have a very sound basis there and 
avoid a lot of difficulties we have had in the past because they have a good 
practical knowledge of conditions now. 

Mr. Murcutson: Perhaps I should say, Mr. Chairman, that during the 
past number of years all our supervisors in western Canada have been attending 
‘short courses at Western universities for the express purpose of becoming more 
familiar with soils and soil analysis. And we have on our staff today just 
about as sound a group of soil experts, practical men, as you will find any where. 

_Mr. Harrretp: That is not so in eastern Canada. 

. Mr. Murcutison: Probably your soil problem down there is a little more 
difficult to deal with, but I mentioned that in western Canada going on 
through regional committees. 
Mr. Harrietp: That is all the more reason why we should have soil 
experts. ; 
Mr. McLzan: Mr. Murchison, have you any idea of the extent to which 
these provincial agricultural experts can be used? They are men with a very. 
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very valuable knowledge. I do not know of anyone better “fitted to ie with 
this particular type of work. 

Mr. Murcuison: A great deal of the preliminary work has been done 
along these lines; for instance, a few days ago I had a gentleman to see me 
from Nova Scotia—who, incidentally, is at the present time principal of Truro 
agricultural school—and he has been asked by the Prime Minister of Nova 
Seotia to concentrate on the part that that province can play in co-operation 
with the authority set up to discuss this scheme along the lines of furnishing 
the best possible agricultural advice, in co-operation with the authorities set 
up to administer this scheme, to assist in the selection of land, and things of 


that sort. I have no doubt whatever that a similar arrangement can be, and | 


will be worked out with every other provincial government in the country. 
For instance, in the Province of Saskatchewan—going back to Mr. Wright’s 
province—Dr. ] Mitchell there is a scientist who has been known as a soil 
authority and expert for many years; as a matter of fact, when he was going 
through college he was a part time Soldier Settlement supervisor; and I know 
from my close contacts with Dr. Mitchell and Dr. Hope just how anxious they 
are and just how anxious the Province of Saskatchewan is to supply er 
possible aid and facility to make this work effective. 

Hon. Mr.. Mackenzie: Don’t you find that all the provinces. of Canada 
are now pretty well agreed in regard to co-operation on this thing? 


Mr. Murcuison: I do not think there will be any difficulty there at all. 
Mr. Hatrietp: I might say that in eastern Canada we have county agents” 


who are agricultural experts, they may be able to assist. 

Mr. Murcuison: They shall. I can see no reason at all why in connection 
with the regional districts which I referred to a few moments ago there should 
not be a very close link-up between the district supervisor and the Veterans’ 
Land Act in that area with the county agronomist who is working in the area. 


In addition to these local committees I would visualize a provincial advisory — 


committee consisting of a district superintendent for the province, in matters 
of more general policy relating to that province; and at the top of the organiza- 
tion I would certainly visualize numbers of people contacting the advisory 
committee in Ottawa to work with the director. That I think is about the 
best outline I can give, Mr. Chairman, as to the pattern of administration 
that I would visualize in the operations. 

Mr. Wricut: I would like to make a few comrhents on Mr. erin 
suggestion. I believe that his suggestion of regional boards, such as he has 
laid out, would be much more effective than provincial boards. I think you 
have got to have local boards who know the conditions in particular districts 
and who know particular types of agriculture. We are going to set up this 
scheme and we will be setting up settlers in areas where there will be dairy 
farming, others where they will be potato growing, others where they will be 
doing mixed farming or fruit growing or grain growing or cattle raising; and 


these committees have got to understand all the different types of agriculture;. 


and I doubt whether one provincial committee could effectively supervise the 
whole scheme. I think Mr. Murchison’s idea of guage is really ap 
good providing it can be carried out as he has stated. 


Mr. Mourcuison: One of the purposes of the provincial advisory com- 
mittee in addition to your local regional board would be to deal with matters 
which will undoubtedly become embarrassing to a locality on points such as 
qualifications. It can be readily understood, I think, that if a local committee 
is faced with the necessity of making a very distasteful decision on the matter 
of qualifications it is a very nice thing to have a check by some board some- 
where else to turn it over to them for a definite ruling. 
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Mr, Senn: I think that is very true, Mr. Chairman, because the number 


_ Mr. Mourcuison: I think the suggestion is a very constructive one; at 
_ the same time, I personally have not got any great fears that so far as the 
_ full time farming is concerned there will be many enterprises where the cost of 
AS the land and improvements does not run up to $3,600. I think I mentioned 

that here the other day. Certainly I think the administration would contemplate 
_ buying farms here and there at prices considerably less than $3,600 but requir- 
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_ as to the land or by way of improvements to the buildings, fences, water supply 
and things of that sort, it would happen in the great majority of cases I am 


q convinced that the combined cost of the land and the improvements would 


ing there may be cases where under the formula written into the Act you would 
; _be limited too much if you were held to one-third of the cost of the land and 
buildings for stock and equipment. But it is largely, I think, a matter of 
' government policy which involves going a little bit further than the drafting 
4 committee.contemplated. On the other hand, I do not think it would result 

in any serious increase in the cost of the scheme because certainly in connection 

with the establishment of small holdings where farming was only a minor 


as an advance for stock and equipment up to one-third of the cost of the 
_° land and buildings, because the man does not need them. I think the sug- 
- gestion is a constructive one; but, as I say, I do not think it would result in 
' any serious increase in the cost of the scheme. 

_Mr. Wricut: How about housing? I presume you have made provision so 
that in the case of the building of an average house you could take advantage 
of the experience of the National Housing Administration as we had it before 

_ the war? 
Mr. Murcuison: I am very glad the Legion raises that point. As a 
- matter of fact, over a year ago that very thing was tentatively considered and 
very seriously discussed with the administration of the Dominion Housing Act, 
and the outline of a working arrangement was arrived at at that time under 
~ which the Dominion Housing Administration would take full responsibility for 
the construction of homes, their supervision and their certification that they 
were built after the Dominion Housing specifications. 

Mr. Wricut: What is the rate of interest there? 

Mr. Mourcuison: I don’t know—their rate of interest is, I think, 5 per 
cent. The rate of interest would be the same as for the rest of it under this Act. 
Mr. Quetcu: I would like to get a little information as to section 13. 
Supposing a soldier upon his return has a half section of land worth, we will 
say, $3,600 on which there is a mortgage of $1,200; he would have difficulty 

in getting’a grant or a loan? 
_ Mr. Mourcuison: That is right. 
--  -Mr. Queucu: And he could not get any grant for stock and equipment; 
in order to become eligible for a grant of $2,400 he would have to sell that land 
to the Soldier Settlement Board, I take it, in order to claim the full $3,600. 


In other words, there is the contingency that you are going to force the soldier 


Vi 
i, settler further into debt than he would be desirous of going in order to qualify 


* y 


ing substantial improvements and when these improvements are effected either 


run pretty close to $3,600. On the other hand, it is possible that by close buy- 


_ incidental in the man’s general scheme of life; there would be no such thing ° 
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for the full benefits of the Act. He might just want to borrow from the 
Soldier Settlement Board $1,200, and he might give a mortgage to the extent 
of that $1,200; but in order to do that he would have to turn part of the 
property over to the board and there would be a total amount of $2,400 against 
it? 


Mr. Murcutson: Quite. 

Mr. Quetcu: I think that is very unfair. _ 

Mr. Murcuison: The theory behind it, Mr. Quelch, is that this whole bill 
was developed to meet the need of the veteran for assistance to become rehabili- 
tated. We have men on service in this war who are possessed of very valuable 
property, anywhere from $7,000, $10,000 or $20,000. The sub-committee draft- 
ing this bill just could not ‘adjust its line of reasoning to a proposition which 
involved making an outright grant of up to $1,200, $1,500 or $1,800 to a man 
who was already possessed of property running into thousands of dollars. We 
did not think it was necessary and we did not see that the need existed for 
that. We felt if provision was made in this bill to give that man a long-term, 
low interest rate.loan up to a reasonable amount, that we had met his need. 
As a matter of fact, the provision was for a straight mortgage loan, no better 
than that obtainable from the Canadian Farm Loan Board, with the exception 
that the rate of interest is a little better, 34 per cent instead of 5. — 

Mr. Senn: I should: like to ask the witness one question. Did the com- 


mittee of the Legion give any consideration to bringing under this Act the ~ 


number of men who are at present under the old Act and who are in danger 
of losing their property? Did they consider whether they might be rehabili- 
tated under this Act? 

The Wrrness: We had several resolutions dealing with this, but the sugges- 


tion was that they should be dealt with by a separate parliamentary committee 
on soldiers’ affairs, that we should not mix these two up together at the same - 


time. 

Hon. Mr. Mackrenzim: That was the idea of the committee we had. 

Mr. Senn: But there was consideration given to it? 

The Wirness: We did. 

Mr. Ross (Souris): What committee would that come before? 

The Witness: It might possibly come before the canteen committee. 

Hon. Mr.. Macxenzin: It could come before this committee or any other 
Pameiiice but in a separate capacity. The idea is to keep them absolutely 
separate, and to make special recommendation in the case of hardship under 
the old Act. 

Mr. Senn: What objection would there be to bringing that Glass ’ of man 
who was in the former scheme under this Act? 

Hon. Mr. Macknnzim: Mr. Murchison will answer that. 

Mr. Murcuison: I do not know whether I can answer it fully, Mr. Chair- 


/ 


man. As I remarked at the last meeting, with regard to certain other sugges- 


tions, it would result in a good deal of administrative chaos. Soldier settlers 
established under the Soldier Settlement Act have their accounts set up under 
statutory authority. I myself feel that if anything should be done—and I do 
not say that there should not be something done for some of these men, the 
older men—it should be by way of some suitable amendment to the Soldier 
Settlement Act rather than to make provision for them to participate in the 
benefits, if I might use that word, of both Acts, because they are entirely 
different. 

Mr. Senn: They would understand that if they came under this Act they 
would be taken out from under the other.. I know a case near my own home 
of a soldier who, through sickness and other things, has been up against it for 
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. But I imagine that with the property which he has, if he were given 
nefits of this Act, he could emerge and be put into a better position. 
i _ Mr. Morcutson: You have lost sight of this fact, that at the present 
_ time there are approximately 700 soldier settlers on service with this army; — 
and so far as military service is concerned, they would qualify under this Act, 
but they are barred by a certain section from participating so long as they are 
re ee the eect of polis Settlement. The thought there is that if 
_ they wish to participate in the benefits of this bill, they should wind thei 
affairs under the other one first. on rae 
a Leis Mr. QuetcH: How? They have not got the money. 
oe a Mr. Ross (Souris): Have you any suggestions as to how that might be done? 
Sh Mr. Morcuison: I have, but I would not care to put it on the record at 
_ this time. — 
Hon. Mr. Mackenzie: I think I know what they are. 


tape Mr. Ross ( Souris) i In this respect I should like to suggest. to the minister 
- that this separate legislation should be dealt with by this committee. I think 
it is better if it is dealt with separately. 
A. Hon. Mr. Macxenziz: I think we would have to ask the house for 
_ additional terms of reference. Only this bill igs referred to this committee. 
Mr. Wricur: I think it is essential that we should do something in regard 
to these soldier settlers. 
a Hon. Mr. Macxenzis: I think we should finish this bill first, and then 
ask the house, if it is the will of the committee, for additional power to deal 
_. with inadequacies under the whole act. 
|. _ Mr. Wrieut: Will the minister give us an assurance that we will have a 
_ chance of asking the house for that? 
7 Hon. Mr. Mackenzie: Of course, I am only a stop-gap here. This is not © 
» my bill. I am acting for the Minister of Mines and Resources. But my 
personal sympathies are entirely with removing any maladjustments under 
P-.. they old’ act.» 
Mr. Wricur: I should like to see something done in that respect. 
' Hon. Mr. Macxenzie: If the committee asks for additonal powers, I think 
the house will grant them. However, I think we should finish this bill first 
- and report it to the house; and then consider, if the committee so decides by 
majority resolution, certain recommendations to the government for improve- 
- ments in the old legislation, and they will have the advice of the director in | 
_ that regard. I am personally in favour of that. 
| «-—Mr. Wricut: I agree with the minister that we should finish with this 
pill first. But I should like to have some assurance that we are going to be 
able to deal with the old act at this session. I do not want to see the thing 
- shelved. 
-- Hon. Mr. Macxenzim: The committee is a creature of the house. If this 
committee, by majority resolution, reports back to the house asking for an 
- addition to its terms of reference, I feel sure that the house will grant that 
e request: | 
‘Mr. Wrrcut: I feel sure that the committee will ask for that. 
4 Mr. Quetcu: If we knew definitely that we could widen the terms of 
reference later on so as to deal with former soldier settlers, then 1t would not 
be necessary to amend this act. If, on the other hand, we cannot get that 
assurance, then we may feel that it will be absolutely essential to amend the 
clause in this act which debars the old settlers. 
- Hon. Mr. Macxenziw: I think we should ask Mr. Crerar, who is really 


responsible for this act and the old one, to give his consent. Of course, Wag! oh 
ET ae 
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speak for another minister. But ag far as I personally am concerned, I think 
we can very properly ask the house for an extension of the terms of reference 
when we finish with this bill, to consider what the committee will recommend 
in regard to the other one. 


The Cuairman: Your suggestion, Mr. Quelch, is that we should get that 
term of reference before we dispose of this bill? 


Mr. QuetcH: Yes, before we go through with his. 


Hon. Mr. Mackenzie: I would suggest that the chairman ote ask the - 
Minister of Mines and Resources if he would consent to that. 


The Cuairman: I shall do so. 
The Wirness: It is our intention to send that resolution to Mr. Crerar. 


Hon. Mr. Mackenzie: In regard to the question of publicity, I may say 
that as soon as this act has passed through the house, I can assure the Legion 
that every step will be taken to see that the troops overseas are absolutely 
familiar with the terms of it. 

Mr. Stssons: Coming back to these recommendations, could Mr. Murchison 
make some comment on recommendation number 4 of the Legion, which is the 
recommendation providing for appeal against rescission? 

The Cuarrman: That is on page 5 under the heading “ The committee of ~ 
review for rescission of contract cases.” 


Mr. Murcuison: I think the point taken by the Legion there is a very 
good one; and again, it is another aspect of administration that has already 
been considered. 


Hon. Mr. Mackenzie: I think you might have endless litigation by it, 
myself. x: 
Mr. Murcuison: The administration difficulty i connection with that , 
section, similar to section 69 in the old act, would be that you would have all the 
county court judges in Canada acting as arbiters on appeal during a time 
when it is necessary to pay pretty close attention to the progress these men 
are making. As has been pointed out, in the past, one of the weaknesses in the 
administration of the other scheme—and I do not say this in criticism of my 
predecessors at all—was that too many men were allowed to remain on. the | 
land, without hope of ultimate success, until they had reached an age when 
they were too old to do anything else. I may say that that particular class of 
settlement constitutes today the hard core of the administrative problem in 
connection with soldier settlement administration. Certainly as an alternative- 
to having this thing put on a purely local basis and reviewed by county court 
judges, it is going to be necessary, to avoid harshness or, charges of dictatorship 
administration, to have set up in each province a committee of review, whose 
decisions on matters of rescission should be fairly final, and to have those 
committees so constituted that a majority of them would be independent of 
the administration, which, of course, must imply men of the highest integrity 
and men of a eood deal of vision and experience in work of this kind. 


Mr. Quetcu: Does the Act as now constituted provide for that? 


Mr. Mvurcnison: The Act does not provide for those committees, but that 
would come under the heading of administration and wane be provided for 
by regulation. 


Mr. Wricut: I think that there certainly should be some provision in the 
Act with regard to that, and that it should not be left to the regulations. i 
think that is too important to leave to regulations. There should be a clause in 
the Act which would definitely say that such a board would be appointed. It is 
not fair to leave it to the director to make regulations to appoint a board ~ 
which is going to supervise his work to a certain extent. I think that provision 
should be right in the act. : 
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If we had assurance of the commi cing § 

be no need for the bill. ek ee 
Mvrcuison: I should like to record for the information of the com- 
a sample of the sort of thing you encounter in decisions by purely inde- 
authorities on matters of this kind. I am not saying that this is 
eneral, but this is a sample of what has happened. There was a case where 
he settler concerned developed a very serious disability. As the result of war 
~ service he became paralyzed.. He left his farm fifteen years ago. He is living - 
in the United States. He is in receipt of 100 per cent pension. His farm was 
3 supposed to have been operated by his father, who was not living on-it but 
was living in a nearby town; and who was making no real effort to farm the 
' land, who was failing to pay the taxes. Finally, in desperation, after trying to’ 
» convince this poor unfortunate settler that he had.no equity in this land, that — 
he had no possible way of operating it, that his father was too old to do any- 
__ thing with it, we finally resorted to notice of rescission, cancelling that settler’s 
' contract. Through a local representative he filed an appeal in accordance with | 
» section 65 of the Act. It came before a district court Judge, and it was ruled 
| that rescission of this contract was not warranted, and there was no rescission _ 
| given whatsoever. I have given you an accurate outline of the main facts. There _ 
/ | was a situation where the administration was faced with the necessity of dipping — 

_ into the public treasury for hundreds of dollars to pay taxes, and with no control 
given over the land, and no indication given at all as to when the administra- _ 
’ tion could realize on that security and sell it to someone who would make use ~ 
' of it. That is an illustration of what happens when you have a fully independent _ 
authority to deal with these things. 3 


ae 
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* business to do so, Mr. Wright. I just mentioned that as an illustration of what — 
Ex ccan-happent ' 7 : 
Be eee CuHarrmMan: Are there any other questions? If not, I should like to 


* . ask Mr. Herwig one. 


Be eis Mr. Wright: That would be a very exceptional case. I do not suppose — 

you would see three such cases as that. ye, 
Paha fe Rabat : a Sak Cah. 
f Mr Morcnison: I can quote several. more, but I do not think it is good 


ao By the Chairman: 

= _-.Q. Mr. Herwig, you say, “ The Legion believes that consideration should 

| be given to the possibility of establishing certain types of disabled ex-service 

men on small holdings with suitable homes.” I should like to ask if the Legion 

- had any particular types in mind—A. Well, amputations. 

|  +Q. Amputations?—A. People who would have been handicapped. 

pi 2) @. Disability cases?—A. Yes. . 
~_ ‘FAfon. Mr. Macxenziz: We have a report in regard to special casualties in ~ 
+ one of the committees. I think that is mentioned in the report. . 
‘ Ss The CHamrman:| I should like to ask Mr. Murchison if he would comment 

~ on another suggestion by the Legion to the effect that “The committee con- 

~ sider the possibility of including as part of stock and equipment the furnishing 

of fishing boats and fishing nets or other necessary paraphernalia.” 

Mr. Murcutson: I think it is a thoroughly sound suggestion, although 

-* considerable care has to be taken in the administration of a poimt like that. 

_ We feel from our studies of this whole problem that, both on the Pacific and 
coasts, there are a large number of very good men who have enlisted 

‘who are not really men who should be directed into agriculture on their 

n to civilian life. They have been engaged in the fishing industry In one 
or another. . 
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Mr. Senn: That is true of the Great Lakes. 
Mr. Murcutson: That is true of the Great Lakes, yes. 
The CHAIRMAN: What about men who had not been engaged in tite fishing 


industry but who were in the Royal Navy and wish to continue the ate 


life in the fishing industry, as the Legion say? 


Mr. Murcuison: I would say it would be much easier to convert an 
ex-navy man into a good in-shore or off-shore fisherman than it would be to 
convert him into a farmer if he had never had any previous farming experience. 


The CHAIRMAN: Quite so. 


Mr. Murcuison: At the same time I do not think there should be any 


attempt made in this measure to make a veteran into a combination farmer 
and fisherman. He should be either one thing or the other. The bill, I think, 


is quite wide enough to provide for the establishment of small holdings on the ~ 


coast or on the shore, consisting of a reasonable plot-of ground and a reasonably 
comfortable home. But where the main activity in connection with that home 


is that of the sea, or is that of fishing, I do not think there should be any attempt ~ 


made to equip that man with teams of horses and agricultural machinery, and 
fishing boats and nets and that sort of thing. It should be either one thing 
or the other. 

Mr. McLman: Under the act as it stands, would you be able to provide 
fishing equipment and boats? 


Mr. Murcuison: I doubt if you would. There is reference made in 


section 9 to acquiring commercial fishing equipment. 


Mr. Senn: How far would you go in spending money for erecting homes? 
Homes, after all, are non-productive; and the main element of this bill would 
be to provide a man with sufficient equipment whereby he could make a living. 

Mr. Murcuison: That is true of a full-time farm, sir. But all over 
Canada, and for many years, there has been a steady development of what you 
might call urbanization of the land, where people who are engaged in a wide 
variety of pursuits live outside the limits of towns and cities on a small piece of 
ground, outside of the high taxation areas. 


Mr, Hatrirtp: There are a great many homes being built now by the 
housing commission for munition workers. Should there not be some thought 
of making those homes more permanent. for veterans when they return? 

Mr. Murcuison: Well, it would be very difficult to do that, I think; 
because, as I understand it, some of the wartime housing projects now are 


being dev eloped in areas which, after the war, depend entirely on the continua- 
tion of the mdustry. 


Hon. Mr. Mackenzie: I understand those houses are all movable. I am . 


speaking of wartime houses. I understand they are all movable from one area 


to the other, by sections. 


Mr. Harrietp: There might be some thought given to making those houses - 


more permanent, because I believe it is the intention to tear those houses down 
after the war. I think they will all be needed. 


Mr. Murcuison: Answering Mr. Senn’s question more specifically, how 
far would you go—I presume you mean along the lines of cost in the establish- 
ment of homes? 


Mr. Senn: Yes. There is only so ‘moh money that can be expended by 
this bill. How much would you suggest? ° 

Mr. Murcuison: Ido not think it is fair to the veteran who is going to 
be established on a small holding, with the idea of primarily furnishing him 
with a decent home, that you should contemplate anything less than $2,500 for 
that home. Under the terms of this bill it would mean that he would be able 
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arry t at_ home cheaply. Say your land cost $500 and your house, $2,500; 
altogether, and he was asked to carry an indebtedness of $2,000 on it. 
nder the terms provided by this bill it would mean that he would have a 
reasonably good shelter and some land advantages at approximately $10 a 
month. I do not think you can cover housing any more cheaply than that. 

_ Mr. Senn: He could not depend on his land to give him a living. 

_ Mr. Morcuison: Certainly not. It would not be contemplated. 

~ Mr. Senn: There must be some other employment. 


a Mr. Murcutson: I do not think it would be contemplated establishing 


o him on that small holding or building that home until the administration was 
~ convinced that he had a fairly regular job. 


Mr. Senn: That was the idea I want to bring out. 


Bt er Mr. Hatrietp: There are thousands of houses being erected now by the 
housing commission, and you are going to have thousands of veterans returning 
_ from the war who will -not be able to go on a farm. I think there should be 
some thought given in building these houses that they might be used by 
_. disabled veterans when they return. 

_... Hon. Mr. Mackenzie: I think there is a very strong demand throughout 
_ Canada to-day for a great extension of the National Housing Scheme, probably 
_ at smaller cost than it was before. We had a delegation of mayors the other day 
_ before our committee of the cabinet, and they made strong and forceful repre- 
_ sentations as to the situation which at the moment exists. 

Va Mr. Senn: Was that Wartime Housing? 

- ‘Hon. Mr. Mackenziz: No, National Housing. They were opposed to 
_ Wartime Housing, especially Mayor Queen of the city of Winnipeg, who made a 
q very able presentation before us. They do not like the Wartime Housing types. 
J 


_ -They say they are too standardized, too uniform; but they want an extension 
. possibly on better terms, of the old national housing system we had before 
| the war.) 
‘Mr. Harrietp: Then again, you are building large office buildings here, 
j temporary war buildings, when with a little more money they could be made 
. permanent and could be used for hospitals after the war. You are putting up 
_ a big naval building down here on the square. If that building was continued 
7 with cement blocks, the same as the foundation, you:would have a permanent 
building. 
4 Hon. Mr. Mackenzie: With regard to that point, I may say that at the 
' moment there is a special committee of the main committee on reconstruction 
' which is dealing with the question of housing in relation to post-war problems. 
Mr. Harrietp: They should deal with it now before they go along. 
Hon. Mr. Mackenzie: They are dealing with it. 

_ Mr. QuetcH: There is no intention, is there, of establishing settlers on 
small holdings unless it can be done in conjunction with an industrial occupa- 
- tion of some kind? 

Z Mr. Mourcutson: Yes. That is the understanding. There have not been 
any attempts made to limit it to any particular district or type of industry. 
_ As far as I am concerned, I would not worry whether a man was working on 
an assembly line, at a bench, in a warehouse or in an office, as long as his 
~ employment was reasonably constant and fairly paid, and he wanted to couple 

_ that type of employment with a small plot of ground outside the high taxation 
area, with a modest home, at modest cost, where his family could grow up in 
healthy surroundings, rather than be confined to the high rental area and the 
- eramped quarters that a great many of our families are living in today in our 
cities, 
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Mr. QuetcH: Or unless, as Mr. Herwig states, he is receiving a small 


pension. . 


Mr. Murcuison: Yes. That, of course, brings up another point; and 1 
mention this with great deference to the honourable the minister who is present — 


this morning. Soldier settlement for many years has had a serious administra- 
tion problem on its hands in dealing with soldier settlers who were substantial 
pensioners. I say this in all kindness to these men too. But a psychology 
develops in the mind of a pensioner of the dominion government that it is 
unfair for the same government to ask him to pay something to the govern- 
ment that is paying him an income by way of pension. I realize that disability 
pensions are supposed to be paid on the basis or on the principle of compensa- 
tion for loss of earning power. That is perfectly true. But after all, once a 
pension cheque is converted into currency, it is used for the current running 
needs of the home, the same as any other kind of money. We have found, in 


so many cases all over Canada, that it is very difficult to transact business 


with a substantial pensioner on a normal basis just’ because he is of the 
opinion that the state is paying him a pension for loss of earning power and 
you have no business, representing the same state, to ask him to pay you any 
money. That presents a very serious administration difficulty; and unless it is 
one that is met in connection with this scheme, I quite frankly fear, Mr. 
Chairman, that we will not be able to develop its provisions as widely as could 
otherwise be done if there were an appropriate amendment made to the other 
legislation to make possible a degree of co-operation between the administration 
of pensions and the administration of this bill. It would not require very much; 
some small amount around $8, $10 or $12 a month would cover the thing in a 
regular way. , . 

Hon. Mr. Mackxrenzizr: You mean before he gets his pension cheque a 
certain amount would be paid over to your administration for his balance 
owing to the board? 


Mr. Murcuison: If he wished to participate in this scheme, yes. :If he 
wants to come under this scheme, there should be provision made. Here’ we 
have an amputation case, a very difficult man to fit into any other occupation 


at all. His main need is a home because his pension income makes up his 


economic means. If provision is made to meet that small sum regularly, 
departmentally, 1t would remedy the matter. After all, it just requires book- 
keeping. It obviates all the necessity of supervision, of some official running 


around there two or three times a year or once a month, nagging at him for 
$5 or $6. That should not be necessary. If I may put it this way, it rounds. 
out the plan of providing fully for the needs of the veteran who is in that - 


unfortunate position of having a serious disability and who, from the income 
he derives from that pension, is not able to acquire a home under other means, 
and he goes on more or less for the rest of his life paying rent to someone else 
a a place that he should otherwise be keeping under the provisions of the 
bill. 
Hon. Mr. Macxenzin: I do not see how you can do that except with the 
man’s consent. A pension is a matter of right; and the mam who gets it, gets 
it as a statutory right. \ 


Mr. Murcuison: I agree with that. On the other hand, it would sound | 


rather unfair for you to say to a pensioner who appears for qualification to 


obtain a home under this scheme, “What assurance have we got, as admin-~ 


istrators, that you are going to be able to make the monthly payments in 


connection with this account?—It is not very much, it is true, but you are not 
‘In a position to take up any other employment. Your main income is going — 
to be from that pension. What assurance have we got that you are going to 


meet these payments regularly? Or what assurance have we got that, after we 
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have spent $3,000 or $4,000, whatever it is, you will not decide suddenly that 


you are not going to pay?” Then the onus is thrown on the administration to 
resort to the very distasteful process of proceeding against a seriously disabled 
man. That should not be. 


Mr. Senn: I think you should point out to him that every dollar he spends 


-in that way incfeases his equity in the property. 


Mr. Murcuison: We have done that for many years, but it is a pretty hard 
bill of goods to sell. 


Mr. Hatrietp: That is easier said than done. 


The CuarrMan: Coming back to fishermen for a moment, I think it should © 
be recorded that the government of Prince Edward Island has specifically asked 
that provision for fishing equipment should be included in the bill. 

Mr. Hatrietp: I think it should be. 


Hon. Mr. Mackenzie: I may say also that the department has a recom- 
mendation from the Legion in British Columbia for assistance for soldiers to 
purchase fishing boats and equipment, but so far no action has been taken 
because we are somewhat doubtful of the numbers available and the oppor- 
tunities for trading. Of course, later on that situation would be changed. But 
it is very definitely, through the provincial command of the Legion, before 
Mr. Walter Woods now of the Department of Pensions and National Health. 


The CHAIRMAN: At our next meeting we shall proceed with the remaining 


clauses of the bill in-camera. The reporters will be excused as in the former 


session. That does not include Mr. Murchison and Mr. Herwig who are officials 
of the department. 

The Witness: Mr. Chairman, I should like to apologize for not having 
copies of this presentation for every member of the committee. We were not 
able to do it this time. 


The committee adjourned at 11.30 a.m. to meet again at the call of the 
chair. 
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ORDER OF REFERENCE 


Turspay, June 16, 1942. 


Ordered,—That the Order of Reference of the said committee be extended 
to enable it to consider what adjustments are necessary and reasonable in 
respect to the Soldier Settlement Act. 


Attest. 
ARTHUR BEAUCHESNE, 


Clerk of the House. 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


Turspay, June 23, 1942. 


The Special Committee on Tard Settlement met this day at 10 am. Hon. 


_ Cyrus Macmillian, the Chairman, presided. 


The following members: were present: Messrs. Mackenzie (Vancouver 
Centre), McLean (Simcoe Hast), Macmillan, Quelch, Ross (Souris), Senn, 
Sissons and Wright.—8. 

In attendance were:— 


Mr. Health: S. Woods, Associate Deputy Minister of Pensions and National 
ealt 


Mr. Gordon Murchison, Director of Soldier Settlement; 

Mr. Robert England, Executive Secretary, Rehabilitation Committee; 
Mr. B. W. Russell, K.C., Department of Pensions and National Health. 
Mr. McLean moved,— 


“That Bill No. 65, as amended, be reprinted for the use of the 
committee.” 


The motion was adopted. 


Mr. A. Randles, Director of Merchant Seamen, Department of Transport, 
Ottawa, was called. The witness read a brief asking that the benefits of this 


_ Bill be extended to Canadian seamen. The witness retired. 


The Chairman submitted a letter from Dr. A. K. Haywood, Chairman of 
Rehabilitation Section of the Co-ordinating Council Vancouver, B.C., containing 
certain criticisms of Bill 65. These were considered by the committee and were 
found to be mostly taken care of in the amendments to the Bill. It was agreed 
that a reply to this effect should be sent Dr. Haywood. 


The Chairman also submitted a telegram from Mr. H. G. Perry, Chairman, 
Post War Rehabilitation Council, Smithers, B.C., recommending changes in 
Bill No. 65. These suggestions are to some extent already provided for in 
the Bill and Mr. Perry is to be so advised. 


_ The. committee resumed consideration of Bill No. 65, in camera. 


The following amendments were adopted: Page 8, line 15, after the word 
“by” insert the words “the Canadian Legion”’. 

Page 8, line 18, delete the word “justifies” and substitute the word 
“warrants ” 
Page 9, sub-title of section 20, “delete the word “Lands” and substitute 
the word “ ‘Property ”. 

Page 9, section 20, line 28, after the words “ Any land or” insert the 


word “ other ap) 


vi : SPECIAL COMMITTEE 9 <a Ags 
Page 18, section 34 was changed to read as follows: — 


The Governor in Council may appoint regional or provincial advisory 
committees to advise the Director in respect to the qualifications of 
veterans, the selection of lands and generally in respect to such other 
matters as may be referred to any such committee by the Director; 
and the Director with the approval of the Governor in Council, may 
make regulations prescribing the number of members and the composi- 
tion of each committee, the tenure of office of such members, the 
remuneration and expenses to be paid or allowed such members and 
generally the conduct and performance of such committees and the 
members thereof in the execution of their duties. 


Consideration of section 2 (a) and (d) were deferred until the next meeting. 


It was also agreed that the Soldier Settlement Act would be considered 
at the next meeting. 


The committee adjourned at 11.40 am., to meet again on Thursday, | 
June 25, at 10 a.m. ie 


J. P. DOYLE, 
Clerk of the Committee. 


MINUTES OF EVIDENCE 


, ; Hovusr or Commons, Room 497, June 23, 1942. 

_ The Select Special Committee on Land Settlement met at 10.15 o’clock 
a _ The Chairman, Hon. Cyrus Macmillan, presided. Ss Sa 
| +The CHatrman: Order, please, before proceeding; Mr. McLean, you have 
a motion, please? 

Mr. McLxan: Yes. I would move that Bill 65 be reprinted as amended 
for the use of the committee. 
Motion agreed to. 


Be : The CuairMan: We have here this morning Mr. Arthur Randles, Director 
' of Merchant Seamen. 


ato Mr. ArTHuR RANpugs, Director of Merchant Seamen, Department of Trans- 
port, called: 


we 


po . The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Randles, you have a statement prepared; will you 
_ proceed with your statement, please? 


The Witness: Yes. 


From: Director of Merchant Seamen, Ottawa. 


_- . To; Honourable Cyrus Macmillan, Chairman, Parliamentary Committee 
a on Land Settlement Bill. 

It is respectfully submitted that merchant seamen, subject to qualifi- 
cations as outlined herein may be embraced and permitted to participate 
in the benefits of the proposed Land Settlement Bill. 

Canadian merchant seamen do not form part of an enlisted service. 
Their engagement begins when they sign on the Articles of a foreign- 
going vessel and terminates whenever they are discharged and paid off 
from the ship and they are free from further obligation. Arrangements 
an have been made whereby merchant seamen’s manning pools have been 

oh. established at Halifax, Montreal and Vancouver where experienced, but 
' unemployed, merchant seamen are admitted and provided with board 
and lodging and pay (without war risk bonuses) according to their rank. 
In return the seaman concerned signs an undertaking that he will proceed 
to join any other ship that requires his services when he is ordered to 
do so by the regional director in charge of the manning pool. By this 
means a reserve of experienced seamen is available to fill crew deficiencies 
and seamen themselves are provided with an opportunity of maintaining 
themselves whilst awaiting another ship. 
The United Kingdom, within the last twelve months, has instituted 
a system of continuous pay for merchant seamen. However, service 
at sea is compulsory under the Emergency Powers Act of the United 
Kingdom. I am hoping to devise a system whereby Canadian seamen are 
also held on continuous pay during the war. 
A number of experienced merchant seamen have previously found 
~ employment ashore in Canada, but in view of the shortage of experienced 
men many of them have relinquished their civil employment and returned 


to sea service. 
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There are many thousands of Canadians serving on ships under 


the flags of Allied nations, the great majority, of course, serving on ships 
of United Kingdom registry. Canada itself has very few foreign-going 
vessels under Canadian registry and, therefore, experienced Canadian 
seamen continuing to go to sea are providing a well felt want in serving 
on ships of other nations. 


The Canadian government, recognizing the service that merchant 
seamen perform, have enacted a number of Orders in Council providing 
for their protection as a result of war conditions. 


These provisions provide compensation as follows:— 

. for pensions to dependents for loss of life, or to seamen for per- 
manent injury; 

. compensation for loss of effects through enemy action; 

. detention allowance in the event that Canadian seamen are captured 
or interned in a foreign country; 

. provision of post-discharge re-establishment to merchant seamen gen- 
erally who are in receipt of a pension; 


form of seamen’s identity certificate; 


. arrangements have been. made to issue to Canadian seamen a Cana- 
dian Merchant Navy badge, indicating that they have served at 
least. three months on ships trading in dangerous waters, or 1f having 
served less than three months, on a ship which has been attacked by 
the enemy. 


fh oS sa 


With the foregoing evidence that merchant seamen are recognized in 


a special manner as performing dangerdus duties, which can be regarded 
in line with those performed by the armed forces, it is recommended that 
Canadian merchant seamen be permitted to participate under the Land 
Settlement arrangements, provided that their record shows they have 
served for an appreciable period in dangerous waters or zones during the 
present hostilities, and I would suggest that a period of three months ser- 
vice might be taken as a guide to determine their eligibility to participate. 
This is in line with the general requirements for the issuance of a mer- 
chant navy badge. In any case, under circumstances where a Canadian 
Merchant Navy badge is not issued, evidence of service in hazardous 
zones can be provided by the seamen’s discharge documents. 


Merchant seamen are probably one of the most essential factors so 


far in the waging of this war. Without their services merchant vessels 


could, of course, not be kept moving and thus provide transportation for 
the munitions and other products of our factories and for the movement of 
troops to the seat of war. Merchant vessels are continuously, from coast 
to coast and in every ocean, in danger from enemy action, or from mines. 
The conditions on board ship are extremely onerous with constant blackout 
and little protection in case of attack. Merchant seamen have been 
continuing to voyage backwards and forwards to Canadian ports and 
across the ocean without cessation for almost three years, and while our 
Canadian seamen are not under compulsion it must be borne in mind 
that seamen of other nations are on compulsory service. 

The profession of seaman is a highly technical one. As an instance 
I would mention that it takes three years to qualify as an Able Seaman. 
There is an extreme shortage of experienced seamen in Canada, more 
especially those of the navigating and engineer officer grades, and every 


encouragement should be given in order to recruit the constantly required « 


replacements for this service. 


. Canadian seamen are also obliged to be identified to carry a special 


: 
: 
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_ The Department of Pensions and National Health have agreed to 


peti: regard merchant seamen in receipt of a pension, who have served on a 
ship of Canadian registry, as eligible to participate under the rehabilita- 


a oie * Shion arrangements as outlined in Order in Council P.C. 80/4430, and it is 
7 hoped that this further concession can be recommended by your esteemed 
ei ~ committee. 

¥ The CHatrMan: Thank you, Mr. Randles. 

j By Mr. Senn: 


: Q. Under the scheme that you have just outlined are only three months’ 
“service required?—A. Three months’ service in dangerous zones, with the 
_ issuance of a Merchant Navy badge. 
Q. Under a scheme of rehabilitation such as you have just mentioned a 
moment ago how long would you suggest to be required?—A. I would suggest 
_ three months’ service in a danger zone. That is merely a suggestion but in 
' making it I am bearing in mind that the merchant seamen should count action. 
The CuHarrMAn: I think, Mr. Randles, we all realize the dangerous duties 
of the merchant seamen; and many of these seamen, I suppose, have left land 
pursuits to join or rejoin the Merchant Navy? 

' The Witness: Very definitely, sir; the land and other occupations, such 
as fishing. I see that there is a provision for fishing equipment included in the 
- bill. In a great deal of my work, encouraging people to join the merchant 

service, some of the things about which many of the applicants ask are pensions, 
allowances to wives and related benefits. And, you see, many of the people 
joining this service either give up lucrative employment or leave their farms 
or what they are doing with the idea of being of service. 
_ ° The Caiman: To my personal knowledge that is correct in our province, 
~ and I think in all the maritime provinces generally including British Columbia. 
A great many men have left fishing and have left small farms to join or rejoin 


q 

the Merchant Navy service. 

FE The Wirness: And a great many men have come from the prairie provinces 
%, 

f-- too. ; 


[ Mr. Senn: What has Mr. Murchison to say in regard to that? 
Mr. Murcuison: I may say that this is the first presentation I have heard 
‘urging the inclusion of men in the Merchant Navy. I think there is such a wide 
question of policy involved that I would prefer not to make any comment on it 
at the present time. I would like to have an opportunity of studying it a little 
‘further. I agree with Mr. Randles idea. 
4 - Hon. Mr. Macxenzim: My own opinion is that the men of the Merchant 
Navy are entitled to any and all of the privileges which anybody else serving 
in this war overseas or elsewhere gets. As I see it, they are twice as much in 
in the line of fire. 
. The CHatrman: Are there any other questions? 
- We will give earnest consideration to your submission, Mr. Randles. 
. Mr. Waurer Woops: May I add, by way of incidental interest, that the 
Canadian Legion admits merchant seamen by virtue of their service. 
The CHarrman: Thank you very much, Mr. Randles. 
The Witness: Thank you very much for hearing me. 
(Witness retired.) : 
The Crfarrman: I have here several communications. The first one 1s 
from British Columbia from Dr. A. K. Haywood, Chairman of the Rehabilita- 
tion Section of the Vancouver Co-ordinating Council for war and civilian 
~ services: This letter sets forth certain disagreements with certain sections of the 
pill and I will ask the clerk of the committee to read the various sections. 
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The CuerK: (1) In section 3, subsection 1, provision is made for admin- 
istration by a director who shall be responsible only to the minister for the — 


administration of the Act. Mr. Brown expressed the opinion that this practi- 
"cally makes the director a dictator who may be influenced by the fact that he 
is responsible to a political ministry. Apparently the Canadian Legion has 
also indicated its disfavour with this phase of the administration. 


The Cuairman: Is there any comment on that, Mr. Murchison? 


Mr. Murcuison: The only comment I have to make on that point is that 
the amendments which had been agreed to in committee as to the setting up of 
regional advisory committees on matters relating to the selection of veterans 
and land; and the setting up of provincial advisory boards to deal with matters 
relating to rescissions, would seem to meet the objections 


The CHAIRMAN: Yes. 

Mr. Senn: Does the letter outline any alternatives? 

The Cuarrman: No. 

Mr. Wricut: Do.they make any concrete suggestions themselves? 

Hon. Mr. Mackenzie: Apparently they are criticizing the old bill. 
Mr. Wricut: They have not made any constructive suggestions? 

The Cuarrman: No. 

The CrerK (2) Mr. Brown also took exception to Section 5, subsection 1, 
which gives corporate powers to the director. It was thought that this gave 
the director too much authority and Mr. Brown suggested the establishment of 
a board free from the control of the department. In this connection, he pointed 
cut the success of the grain board and the Board of Railway Commissioners. 

The Cuatrman: Any comments on that, Mr. Murchison? 


Mr. Murcurson: The only comment I can make there is that I feel that 
the subcommittee which drafted this bill, and I have sensed from the discus- 
sion which has taken place before this present committee, that certain corporate 
powers are required by the administration, whether it be a three-man board or a 
one-man board, in order to comply with the technicalities of acquiring titles and 


conveyancing and things of that sort: On the other point of acting independ- 


ently: I have never felt, and I have never sensed from any comments before 
this committee that it was desirable in a scheme of this kind that the adminis- 
tration should be able to act with complete independence of parliament. That 
is what is involved when you set up an administration that is responsible you 
might say to no one. I think in a measure of this kind and under conditions as 
they exist to-day when no one can foresee actually what the future may hold, it 
is very desirable that close contact be kept with the parliament of this’ country 
as to how this bill is being administered, how it is being operated. That links 
up. with the suggestion made, I think by the Legion or a committee of the 
House of Commons, to continue for ten years closely to examine the opera- 
tions of this bill. 


The CuerKx: (3) The speaker also criticized the wide powers given to the 
director to supersede the courts and decried the fact that no provision has been 
made for an appeal. Reference was made to the recent address by the new 
Chief Justice of British Columbia in which he stated that we must endeavour 


as much as possible to get away from bureaucracy. It is understood that the © 


Canadian Legion favours a Committee of Review. 
‘The CHatrman: That has been done? . 
Mr. Murcuison: That has been done now in Section 16 in the reprint of 
the Bill. Whilst these committees, as the section has been drafted, act in an 
advisory capacity surely it could not be interpreted to mean that the director, 
or whoever is responsible for administration, would follow the practice of 
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g the advice of committees which are authorized by the Act itself. Th 
fact that the section is in the Act implies to me, at any rate that the 
rice of these committees should be very closely followed. 

___ The Cuarrman: Those are all the sections that are pertinent in the letter. 
[have also a long telegram from Mr. H. G. Perry, Chairman of the Post War 
_ Rehabilitation Council of Brtiish Columbia. This can go on the record. but 
_ Ishall read it, and comment as I proceed. ; 
Aides - Iam directed by post war rehabilitation council to recommend bill 
sixty-five be not reported so as to enable further study and inquiry 


unless bill is so amended as to be more comprehensive in scope and 
clarified in greater detail. . : 


We have already given considerable study to the problems involved, and it 
does not seem to me that postponement for further study would be of any 
| advantage. Are there any comments? 

/ . . Mr. Ross: Who is that from? 

» > . The Cuairman: From Mr. H. G. Perry. 

Mr. McLean: What province? 

4 _ The Cuatrman: British Columbia, Chairman of the Post War Rehabilita- 

' tion Council. 

a Be Ruel fae We consider favourably the general plan of bill providing sale 

ge of lands to veterans at reduced price and of advancing funds for stock 

Rie and equipment though we think the latter should not be related to the 

Bras _ price paid forthe land .. . 

_ That has been adjusted. 

Ri the act should provide authority for expenditures to be made 

_-—s in acquiring and bringing under cultivation raw lands. 

_ That is the third point. 

q . . . The same amount of money as is available to purchase farms 
should be available to clear and cultivate sufficient acreage on each 
holding in selected areas in British Columbia stop this policy would 
permit new wealth to be produced on new lands approved for settle- 
ment while the bill merely allows transfer of ownership from present 

- producers to veterans and will create problems of unemployment when 
- the vendor farmers migrate to urban communities and will add to 
- numbers seeking employment in the city ) 
~ Hon. Mr. Macxenzm: That is not true. 
- The CHarrMan: 
Thirdly, we advise no interest. be charged the veteran for first five 
years of occupancy. 

3 Hon. Mr. Mackenzie: That is in the’ discretion of the director now? 

_._ Mr. Mourcuison: No, sir, interest only may be charged—— 

_ The CHAIRMAN: 
Fourthly, section thirty-five should be amplified to include not only 
- provincial government lands but any lands within the province and 
should more definitely state that the minister or director may make 
agreements with provinces to prepare for cultivation raw lands in the 
province to an amount on each holding equal to the maximum of thirty- 

. six hundred dollars allowed for purchase and such funds to be provided 

a by the Dominion stop bill should provide for extensive soil surveys in 

suitable regions such as this council of government will recommend. 


1 
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That is provided for, is it not, Mr. Murchison? _ 
__ Mr. Morcuison: Yes, sir. 
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The CHAIRMAN: : 


Fifthly, power should be incorporated in bill to permit loans or — 
subsidies to private enterprise or by government itself for construction ~ 


of packing plants creameries dairies abattoirs etc. so that markets are 
available to veteran and other producers for their products as we find 
large packing plants too far away from producing areas and owners 
will not or do not build small plants in productive areas which are 
essential as marketing centres to producers. 


I think Mr. Wright brought that up in the committee. 


Mr. Senn: This Act does not contemplate community settlement in that 
way, does it? i 

Hon. Mr. Mackenzie: They tried it out in British Columbia after the 
last war and it was ruinous. We had three community projects and they 
were all complete failures. 

The CHAIRMAN: 


Sixthly, there are so many different kinds of settlement required 
in this province some for larger acreage for mixed farming smaller for 
fruit and smaller holdings that bill appears to lack the flexibility required 
both as to limit of purchase price and limit of advance for stock and 
equipment as in some classes the smaller amount may be required for 
land purchase and the larger amount for stock and equipment and we 
suggest these amounts should be interchangeable and increased to include 
buildings and improvements. 


Is there any comment on that, Mr. Murchison? 


Mr. Murcuison: Of course, that opens up a pretty big question as to 
interchangeability. What they mean by that in practical effect is if you require 
$1,200 worth of land you should have permission to acquire up to $3,600 worth 
of stock and equipment to engage in specialized operations such as green houses 
and extravagant poultry plants and things of that sort, highly specialized lines 
which only specialists should engage in. As I have remarked before very grave 
difficulty is encountered in selecting veterans of the type who have the aptitude 
or willingness to put in the time to become specialists in these lines. There 
are men who have natural ability along those lines but in proportion to the 
others they exist in the ratio of about 100 to 1. That is the ordinary fellow 
who can handle an ordinary enterprise as against the man who can make a 
success of a highly specialized thing. I feel that the bulk of the material in 
the B.C. submission can be quite easily realized within the bill as it stands, 
that is to say, the bill makes provision that the administration may acquire 
land under section 7:— 


The Director may, for the execution of any of the purposes of this 
Act, 


(a) purchase by agreement, at prices which to him shall seem 
reasonable, or 

(6) in any other manner acquire by consent or agreement from His 
Majesty in the right of Canada or from any province or muni- 
cipal authority, or from any person, firm or corporation; 


such lands and buildings situate in any part of Canada and such other 
property including building materials, live stock, farm equipment and 
commercial fishing equipment as the Director may deem necessary. 


Hon. Mr. Macxenziss: That is pretty wide, isn’t it? 


Mr. Murciison: That section has a very definite relationship to section — 


34 which I think has been renumbered section 35: 
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7 (1) The Minister may, with the approval of the Governor in Council 

enter into any agreement with the government of any province for the 
settlement of veterans on any provincial lands which the provincial 
ea may submit as being specially suitable for settlement by 
veterans. 


a eA 


Hon. Mr. Macxenzir: That covers everything they have said. 

_ Mr. Murcuison: That covers everything they have said. 

= Hon. Mr. Mackenzie: I think they should be advised accordingly. 

it Mr. Murcuison: It was contemplated right from the start, Mr. Chairman 
that im certain provinces, if the province concerned is disposed to do so and 
wishes to develop special plans for certain areas and submit them to the 
administration, or to the Governor in Council as being specially suitable for 
the settlement of veterans then there is power in the Bill for the administration 
to acquire by purchase or agreements or otherwise from that province control 
of these lands and then to proceed to improve them and to develop them and 
to make them workable holdings before the veteran is given an agreement to 
purchase. As I say, I think the great majority of the points raised there are 
already provided for or contemplated in the Bill as it stands. 

Mr. QueucH: Mr. Chairman, there is nothing in this Act that prevents 
establishing of soldiers on a community basis? 

Hon. Mr. Macxenzize: No, no; we were only referring to the experience 
of the last war. There is nothing here that specially provides for it but there 
is nothing against it, as I understand. Is that right? 

Mr. Murcuison: Yes. 

Mr. Woops: Where it is suggested that the money for land and buildings 
be interchangeable so the person can take raw land and spend most of the 
money on its development there is nothing to prevent that in the Act. The 

Act says $3,600 for land and improvements. There is nothing to prevent you 
spending what you wish on breaking raw land. 
e. - Hon. Mr. Mackenzie: You do not want to make a rigid rule with regard 
» - .to it. 
e Mr. Woops: No, it is interchangeable. 
The CHAIRMAN: 
. . . We also recommend the principle in bill of purchasing and reselling 
land to veterans be applied to fishing industry though recognize this 
might be in new bill and cover other occupational opportunities 
e. addititionally. 
That has been done. 
Hon. Mr. Macxenziz: I think they should be answered and told how much 
_we have already done. 
' The CHAIRMAN: We will answer by taking up each point. 
- Hon. Mr. Mackenzie: What about merchant shipping? 
The CuHarrMan: We will meet now in camera. 
The committee continued in camera. 
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Mr. Gordon Murchison, Director of Soldier Settlement. 
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REPORTS TO THE HOUSE 


Orrawa, July 7, 1942. 


The Special Committee on Land Settlement of Veterans of the Present 
_ War begs leave to present the following as a 


THIRD Report 


* Your Committee has considered Bill No, 65, An Act to assist War Veterans 
_ to settle upon the Land, and has agreed to report the said Bill with amendments. 
A reprint of. the Bill, as amended, has been ordered. 

A copy of the evidence taken before the Committee is tabled herewith. 
All of which is respectfully submitted. 


CYRUS MACMILLAN, 
C hairman. 


Orrawa, July 7, 1942. 


4 


The Bpenial Committee on Land Settlement of Veterans of the Present 
War begs leave to present the following as a 


FourtH REport 


With respect to Bill No. 65, An Act to assist War Veterans to Settle upom 

_ the Land, which was reported with amendments this day, «your committee 

® desires to present the following recommendations ,for ‘consideration by the 

=. Government:— 

* (1) The feasibility of adopting a system in which the annual payments 
to be made by a settler under this Act will be adjusted in accordance 
with the relation of the prices of the commodities he has to sell with 
those he has to buy. 

(2) That settlers under this Act be given first option on the purchase of 
tractors, trucks, and other military equipment suitable for farm use 
when disposition is being made of same after the war. 

(3) That at a later date this Act be so amended as to make provision i 
persons having had service on ships, who are not in receipt of @ 
disability pension. 

(4) The advisability of placing the administration of this Act under a 
new department which would deal exclusively with all matters per- 
taining to ex-service men and women. 


All of which is respectfully submitted. 


CYRUS MACMILLAN, 
Chairman. 
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e 
THurspay, June 25, 1942. 


a Epis fepecial Committee on Land Settlement met this day (i 
| ‘ | y (in camera 
10.00 o'clock, a.m. Hon. Cyrus Macmillan, the Chairman, presided. 


_ The following members were present: Messrs. Blanchette, Hatfield, 
acdonald (Halifax), Mackenzie (Vancouver Centre), McLean (Simcoe East), 
acmillan, Quelch, Ross (Souris), Senn, Sissons and Wright—11. Hon. T. A. 
_ Crerar, Minister of Mines and Resources was also present. 


y] 


In attendance were -— 
Be Mir. au Bi Woods, Associate Deputy Minister of Pensions and National 
ealth. — 
ae vat Gordon Murchison, Director of Soldier Settlement. 
Mr. Robert England, Executive Secretary, Rehabilitation Committee, 
_ Mr. B. W. Russell, K.C., Department of Pensions and National Health. 
Mrc A. A. Fraser, Associate Law Clerk, House of Commons. 


Section 2 (d) was amended by inserting in line thirteen after the word 
domiciled” the words “or resident”. 

-__-~‘Section 2 (d) (11) was amended by deleting all the words after “there- 
from” in line 29 and substituting the following therefor;— ‘Provided also 

at he has been duly certified by the Director to be deemed by him in all 

her respects qualified to participate in the benefits under this Act. 


_ And “veteran” also means a British subject who was ordinarily domiciled 
- resident in Canada at the beginning of the said war and who is in receipt 
of a pension’ in respect of a disability incurred while serving upon a ship 
during the said war; provided such person has been duly certified by the 
4 Director as aforesaid. 

__ It was agreed “to include in the report to the House a recommendation 


S that the provisions of Section 2 (d) be, at a later date, extended. This Section 
was adopted as amended. 

--—- The Committee adjourned at 11.30 a.m. to meet again on Tuesday, June 30, 
oe at 10 o’clock, a.m. 


Turspay, June 30, 1942. 


i The Special Committee on Land Settlement met this day at 10.00 o’clock, | 
a.m. Hon. Cyrus Macmillan, the Chairman, presided. 


~The following members were present: Messrs. Blanchette, Hatfield, Mac- 

onald (Halifax), Mackenzie (Vancouver Centre), McLean (Simcoe East), 

acmillan, Quelch, Ross (Sowris), Senn, Sissons and Wright—1l1. 

v attendance were: | : 

aK Mr. W. S. Woods, Associate Deputy Minister of Pensions and National 
_ *. Health; ? | 

~ Mr. Gordon Murchison, Director of Soldier Settlement; 


Vv 


Mr. B. W. Russell, K.C., Department of Pensions and National Hane Bie 
and 
Mr. Robert England, Executive Secretary, Rehabilitation Committee. | 
The Committee resumed consideration of Bill No. 65, an Act to assist War 
Veterans to settle upon the Land. Y 


Section 2 (a) was adopted. 

The Preamble was adopted as amended. 

On motion of Mr. Macdonald Ce) is was Ordered,—That the Bill, as 
amended, be reprinted. 

On motion of Mr. Senn, it was Ordered,—That the Bill, as amended, be 
reported. 


In the recommendations of the Committee it was agreed to suggest the 
advisability of placing the administration of this Act under a new department 
which would deal with all soldier affairs. 

It was also agreed to recommend that provision be made at a later date 
for persons having had service on ships, who are not in receipt of a ES 
pension. 

The statement read by Mr. Murchison respecting Section 9 (b) was ordered 
to be included in the record. See Appendix A. | At 

Hon. Mr. Mackenzie thanked the Committee for the harmonious manner 
in which their deliberations had been carried on, and stated that it was one of 
the best committees. of his experience. 


-Hon. Mr. Macmillan, on behalf of the Committee, thanked the Minister — 4 


for his able assistance and co- -operation. 

The Committee adjourned at 11.00 o’clock am., to meet again on 
Thursday, July 2, at 10.00 am. The Committee also agreed to meet on 
Tuesday, July 7. ; 


Tuourspay, July 2, 1942. 


The Special Committee on Land Settlement met this day at 10.00 o'clock, 
a.m. Hon. Cyrus Macmillan, the Chairman, presided. : 


The following members were present: Messrs. Macdonald (Branford), 
Macdonald (Halifax), McLean (Simcoe Hast), Macmillan, Quelch, Ross - 
(Souris), Senn, Sissons and Wright—9. ! 


In attendance were: 
Mr. W. ke Woods, Associate Deputy Munster of Pensions and National 
Health. 
Mr. Gordon Murchison, Director of Soldier Settlement; and 
Mr. Robert England, Executive Secretary, Rehabilitation Committee. 


As the reprint of Bill No. 65 was not ready it was agreed to report the 
Bill and present the recommendations of the Committee in two reports on the 
same day. 


Following are the recommendations to He reported:— 


(1) That consideration be given to the feasibility of adopting a system 
in which the annual payments to be made by a settler under this 
Act will be adjusted in accordance with the relation of the prices 
of the commodities he has to sell with those hé has to buy. 


Vii 


_ (2) That settlers under this Act be given first option on the purchase of 
tractors, trucks, and other military equipment suitable for farm 
_____use when disposition is being made of same after the war. 

ae (3) That at a later date the Act be so amended as to make provision 


for persons having’ had service on ships, who are not in receipt. of a 
disability pension. 


4. That the Government consider the advisability of placing the adminis- 
tration of this Act under a new department which would deal exclus- 
ively with all matters pertaining to ex-service men and women. 


a Copies of the 1942 Departmental Report under the Soldiers’ Settlement 
S Act were asked for, but these are not yet available. 


me. The Committee adjourned at 10.35 a.m. to meet again Tuesday, July 7, 
» at 10.00 o’clock, a.m. 


Turspay, July 7, 1942. 


’ The Special Committee on Land Settlement met this day at 10.00 o'clock, 
} am. Hon. Cyrus Macmillan, the Chairman, presided. 


7 The following members were present: Messrs. Hatfield, Macdonald (Brant- 
)* ford City), Macdonald (Halifax), MacKenzie (Neepawa), McLean (Simcoe 
» Hast), Macmillan, Quelch, Ross (Souris), Senn, Sissons and Wright—11. 


Hon. T. A. Crerar, Minister of Mines and Resources, was also present. 


In attendance were: 


Mr. Robert England, Executive Secretary, Rehabilitation Committee; 
Mr. B. W. Russell, K.C., Department of Pensions and National Health. 


The Third and Fourth Reports of the Committee were adopted. 


a _ The Committee proceeded to consideration of the Soldier Settlement Act 
» in accordance with Order of Reference dated June 16, 1942. 


% Mr. Gordon Murchison, Director of Soldier Settlement, was called, examined, 
_ and retired. 


: The Committee adjourned at 11.30 am. to meet again Thursday, July 9, 
» at 10.00 o’clock a.m. 

ee J. P. DOYLE, 

i, a Clerk of the Committee. 


MINUTES OF EVIDENCE 
ae 3 | HOvusE or Commons, Room 497, 
| | ) July 7, 1942. 


ae gt Select Special Committee on Land Settlement met this day at 10.45 - 
clock a.m. The Chairman, Hon. Cyrus Macmillan, presided. 


The CuHatrmMan: Gentlemen, we will proceed. Mr. Murchison is with 

us this morning, and I’ understand he has a statement to present. Shall we 

hear Mr. Murchison? 

- Gorpon Mourcuison, recalled. . 

a nae Witness: Mr. Chairman, I have a brief statement which I wish to 

- read:— ey 

-* On May 5 I filed certain exhibits which appear on the records of 

_ this Committee. These exhibits contain an accurate picture of the 
accounts of soldier settlers as of December 31, 1941, and consideration of 
‘any amendments to the Soldier Settlement Act should of course take these 

figures into account. 

First let me refer to Appendix ““C” on page 25 of the minutes referred 
to, which contains a breakdown of soldier settler accounts showing the 
groupings under comparative headings of debt and value. There can be 
no doubt as to the accuracy of the debt position as that is a factual 

matter. There is always a possibility of error one way or the other in 
i - the value position because that is a matter of opinion—even if it is 
expert opinion. At the same time, I have no reason to feel that the 
value position is generally too high. There is a tendency all over the 
country toward the stiffening of land values and I would not be surprised 

to find that by the end of this year we could quite properly increase 
many of these inventory values by at least 10 per cent. In some areas 
the increase would be substantially greater. This would have the effect 
so far as bookkeeping is concerned of increasing the equity of settlers _ 
te) an their’ farms. 
Supporting this observation as to a justifiable increase in inventory 
values, I refer the Committee to Appendix “D”, which is a summary 
; of the collection statistics for the fiscal year 1941-1942. This summary 
~ —-._ diseloses that collections were equivalent to 92-1 per cent of the instal- 
ments which matured in 1941. In addition, there was the sum of $213,520 
es) prepaid by 1,504 settlers. 

——————— *Tt is noted, however, that there were 1,010 settlers who made no 
-——- payment in 1941, and of this number 869 are located in certain parts of 
—s Saskatchewan and Alberta. The majority of these settlers had obtained 
eon adjustments under the Farmers’ Creditors Arrangement Act but the 
es unsatisfactory conditions which preceded these adjustments continued <o 
——s Sexist. I may say further that adjustments which took place under the 
a _F.C.A. Act in certain parts of Western Canada between 1935 and 1938 
Be did, not in the light of subsequent events take fully into account the 
deterioration which had taken place, or, alternatively, that bad agricul- 
4 tural conditions continued to exist beyond reasonable expectations. — Lies 
is clear in my mind from a close study of this situation that notwith- 
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standing the excellent progress being made by a great many settlers 
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throughout the iden tee there is a group of Se bale B 500. to 600 ie 


are faced with a problem which centres on a debt which is out of line 
with productive value. There is a finality about proceedings under the 
F.C.A. Act which does not permit of any re-opening of these cases under 
that Act, and of course there is no provision in the Soldier Settlement 
Act which permits the administration to adjust them. 

There is another class of settler confronted with some difficulty—a 
class which I think is entitled to some prior consideration at this time. 
I refer to the class of settler who could not obtain any reduction 
in his principal indebtedness under the F.C.A. Act because the value of 
his assets exceeded his indebtedness by a comfortable margin. ‘There 
are quite a number of settlers in this class who have also been faced with 
some very difficult farming conditions during these bad times. There 
was inability to pay in full or even in part, with the result that arrears 
have accumulated to substantial amounts. The contracts of settlers 
in this class will almost without exeeption mature in 1946, and it is very 
doubtful if not impossible for some of them to complete repayment 
before maturity of agreement. ‘There are no grounds whatever for 
cancellation of these agreements and these men would find their immedi- 
ate burdens eased if provision could be made now to extend the term 
of the existing contracts over a new term of say from ten to twenty years. 

The main problem in Soldier Settlement is not so much a matter of 
debt as it is a matter of time. This may sound contradictory in the light 
of the statistical information placed on record because the 1941 collection 
statistics include full payment by a large number of settlers in the highest 
debt group. Soldier settlers are of an average age of fifty-three years, 
which means that there is a substantial percentage well over that age. 


The Committee will agree that a man who has not reached a position of , 


comparative security by the time he is fifty-five has decreasing hopes or 
even ambition of ever doing so. I may-say that this situation is reflected 
in the number of soldier settlers now in receipt of War Veterans’ Allow- 
ances or who are otherwise recognized as being on the downhill route. 
To some of these men (and their numbers will increase as time goes om) 
an adjustment in debt which leaves a substantial amount payable has 
litthe meaning. The solution of their difficulties is the security of a home 
for the rest of their days, but I can say quite frankly that the solution in 
this type of case would be greatly facilitated if there could be developed 
a working arrangement between the administration of the Soldier Settle- 
ment Act and the administration of the War Veterans’ Allowance Act. 


So that the Committee may understand the immediate and potential — 


importance of the situation referred to above, I may say that on March 
31, 1938, there were 297 soldier settlers in receipt of War Veterans’ 
Allowances. At December 1, 1941, there were 559. Having regard to 


the factors of age mentioned above, and the difficulties confronting the ~ 


problem type of soldier settler, I estimate that there are not less than 


- 2,000 additional soldier settlers who will sooner or later qualify for War 


Veterans’ Allowances under present administrative policy. Just what 
this will develop into is illustrated by the following figures which relate 
to the 559 cases on record last December: 


Value of farms occupied, approximately.. $1,000,000 


Total Soldier Settlement charges......... 774,339 
Arrears of Payments..... 6c, ES A 165,622 
Avrears of Taxes. |... . / jaeariamentmmn 2 42,477 
Total War Veterans’ Aligueeees In pay. 155,670 per vear 


I can say from close association with this matter that there is no doubt 
that the payment of War Veterans’ Allowance to a soldier settler encour- 
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ligat is such settler may have had 
hh it of War Veterans’ Allowances commence, even-to the point 
els entitled as a matter o tome 
d monthly cash award by the 
are only two methods open to Soldier Settlement administration — 
) Persuasion by discussion, which is largely unavailing; (2) Enforced 
meellation of the agreement and if necessary enforced dispossession from 
farm with all the attendant hullabaloo which results from any action 
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mst an old soldier. This takes the form of complaints to veterans’ ‘ Be: 
organizations, members of parliament, and ministers of the crown. ete 
__, In the average case a veteran in receipt of War Veterans’ Allowances & 
Pes Le infinitely better off on a farm (even a poor farm) than he would be 
+ In @ town or city, and in my view there is no sound reason why a veteran 


| receipt of War Veterans’ Allowances should not be obliged to pay 
“modest rates for the occupancy of a home and farm. No doubt. there 
are cases where the recipients of War Veterans’ Allowances are not in 
occupation of homes owned hy the State and their respective landlords 
have some difficult situations to contend with, but I think it can be 
.~. stated without argument that there is no single landlord in Canada 
-_except.the Director of Soldier Settlement who has 559 of these men 
occupying homes to a value close to $1,000,000 and a fairly definite pros- 
pect in sight that in due course he may have four times that number. I 
_ need not enlarge on the difficulties we encounter when we insist upon 
payment from the progressive or efficient. type of settler while at the same 


I am convinced that it is unsound public policy—particularly when 
_ the country is in a state of war—to Br 
(a) proceed under. the provisions of the Soldier Settlement Act to 
-eancel the agreements and dispossess a substantial number of aged = 
a4 veterans of the last war from the homes they have occupied during the B, 
past twenty years; 

- (b) encourage the attitude in the minds of veterans that the State 

_ through the medium of the Director of Soldier Settlement furnishes a 
farm home, and through the medium of the War Veterans’ Allowance 
Board pays the man income to live on it, and in addition thereto the — 

_ State takes the responsibility for payment of taxes and carrying charges. = 
So far as Soldier Settlement administration is concerned, the matter 
has now reached the stage where there should be some formal clarification 

of government policy. If the Committee agree with my sizing up of this 
problem it should not be impossible to find a workable solution. There 
‘is no amendment needed to the Soldier Settlement Act—what 1s needed, 

; in my opinion, is an amendment to the War Veterans’ Allowance Act in 


~ terms which will permit assignment of payments from War Veterans Sg 
ae Allowances not in excess of $10 per month, to provide for the continued = 
yecupancy of homes and farms by soldier settlers who are in receipt of .* x 
‘War Veterans’ Allowances and who are otherwise unable or failing to 
make this provision from farm or other revenue. ; be 
The question has been raised several times whether the 5 per cent = 
terest rate chargeable to soldier settler accounts should be reduced to ales 
nform with the 34 per cent rate proposed in the Veterans’ Land Act. Ane 
ing regard to the heavy adjustments made under the ferme sare 4 
itors’ Arrangement Act which took a 5 per cent rather than a 33 4 : 


eent rate of interest into account, and the general improvement in — ey 
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farming conditions as reflected in the 1940 and 1941 collections, any 


change in the interest rate should be approached with some caution. 
Many loans have been paid off in full during the past two years and 


altogether there is an important principle involved—to say nothing of a. 


considerable amount of money. » 

Balance Sheet as of March 31, 1942, as per Appendix “A” appearing 
in the minutes of proceedings and evidence No. 1, of Tuesday, May 5, 
shows soldier settler current accounts at $10,574,619.53. A reduction in 
the interest rate from 5 per cent to 34 per cent would mean an immediate 
reduction of approximately $158,519 in the accounts receivable and a 
corresponding annual reduction during the remaining lifetime of these 
contracts. I would estimate the long range total reduction to have a 
value of somewhere close to $2,000,000. | 

From a purely business standpoint there can be little argument to 

justify a reduction in the interest rate in those cases where the settler has 
a very wide margin of equity and that is the situation in fully 50 per cent 
of all soldier settler accounts at the present time: 


On the other hand, there are the cases of those who have enlisted with 


the armed forces during the present war. These men are barred from 
participation under the Veterans’ Land Act so long as they are indebted 
to the Director of Soldier Settlement, and it seems to me that on patriotic 
grounds consideration should be given to a reduction in the interest rate 
with respect te this class of account. Enlistments are not confined to 
soldier settlers alone, as there are 630 soldier settlers, 173 civilian pur- 
chasers and 181 British family settlers (as of May 1, 1942). I estimate 
the total indebtedness of these men to the Director of Soldier Settlement 
to be approximately $1,621,246, and on that basis reduction in the interest 
rate to 35 per cent would amount to an immediate reduction of $24,318 
and a long range total reduction to a value somewhere close to $300,000. 

Summarized, I submit the following suggestions :— 

1. Administrative power to extend the life of existing contracts 
beyond the year 1946. 

2. Closer co-operation with the administration of the War Veterans’ 
Allowance Act along lines set out above. 

3. Reduction in the rate of interest to 34 per cent as parliament may 
decide in the light of the foregoing comments. 

4. Consideration of ways and means to adjust to a sound basis the 
contracts of soldier settlers which:were dealt with under the Farmers’ 
Creditors Arrangement Act prior to July Ist, 1938. I do not make this 
suggestion as any criticism of the administration of that Act. Soldier 
Settlement was the responsible appraisal agency when these adjustments 
were considered and I realize that this particular group of soldier settler 
accounts represent only a small percentage of all the farmers in Canada 
whose affairs came under the F.C.A. Act prior to July Ist, 1988. I 
cannot, however, in fairness to these soldier settlers fail to mention errors 
in judgment or that unsatisfactory agricultural conditions continued to 
exist beyond reasonable expectations. I do not for a moment suggest that 
the Director of Soldier Settlement be given power to make these adjust- 
ments, even with the approval of the Minister or the Governor in Council, 
because we have enough administrative headaches now. This power vested 
in the administration would undoubtedly result in a great many importuni- 
ties. My suggestion is that these adjustments should be authorized by a 
small independent tribunal named by the Minister and with power limited 
to accounts adjusted prior to July 1st, 1938, and terms of reference limited 
to a period of not more than six months. - 
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you need a different policy I do not think there needs to be | 

nt policy. I think one general pol iey would meet the situation. 

‘Mr. Harrmxp: I agree with Mr. Murchison that the place for them is on 

arm, and if they get full allowance they should pay some rental. I agree 

they should be on the farm where they could get a cow. | 

_ __-Mr. Wriext: You would have to make some provision in cases like that that 

e they get the full allowance because that is where the hitch comes in the 
Be eerent 

Mr. Queucu: I can produce correspondence to prove that these men were 

a ‘cut down from $40 to $30. I take it the explanation was that the general policy 

in regard to these men was that if they were on poor farms they did not get the 

full amount. 

The Witness: I think ta is right. 


Mr. Quetcu: If that is the policy in the seas area where the land is of a 
very poor nature I cannot understand why on poor farms they would not be paid 
the full amount. It seems to be a contradiction. You say that settlers are paid 
_ the full amount on good farms. If it is paid on good farms why should it be 
- refused on poor farms? 

_ The Wrrness: I do not profess to be able to answer for the administration of 
the War Veterans’ Allowance Act. All I can speak of is the situation that 
developed i in the administration of this scheme. 

Mr. QuetcH: There is evidently a different policy in different parts of the 
country. 
The CHarrman: Did I understand you to say, Mr. Ross, that in your 
: experience ‘they drew the full amount? 
ee Mr. Ross: I know some cases where they do in our locality, and I was 
Be 3 ‘wondering if the supervisor in each province had some latitude in that respect, 
i or: whether there might be a different policy to some extent in each province. That 
was my_ question of Mr. Murchison. 


Bs) By Mr. Senn: 
QQ. Is it not a fact that under the War Veterans’ Allowance Act there is a 
“maximum income of $60 of which the War Veterans’ Allowance only pay $40?— 
_A. A married man can get an allowance of $40 a month and he is permitted to 
earn an additional $40 a month. 
~ Q. I thought it was $20? 

Mr. Ross: $20 for a single man and $40 for a married man. 
Ri Mr. Senn: Perhaps it is the extra $40 where the difference comes in. 
ee Mr. QuxucH: I thought it was a maximum of $240 a year for married 
people and $120 for single people. 
The Wrrness: A married man can earn an: additional $40 a month without 
_ having his en allowance reduced. 


By Mr. Hatfield: 
ey Do they not receive $5 extra allowance in some cases?—A. Not to my 


knowledge. . 
The Cuareman: In addition to the four suggestions made by Mr. Murchison - 
_ are there any other suggestions that the committee would like to mention? 


Mr. McLean: In connection with recommendation No. 3— 
sit * The Cuatmrman: The rate of interest. 
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Mr. McLean: According to Mr. Murchison’s remarks he thought this should 
be approached with caution. Was that recommendation all-inclusive. Did it 
cover everybody? ; 

The Wirnsss: It covered only those che had enlisted for active service in 
this war because these enlistments, as I say, are not confined to soldier settlers 
alone. They include civilian purchasers and others. 


By Mr. Wright: 

Q. Would that take in where a settler’s son enlisted who was working on 
the farm with his father and the son enlisted?—A. No, because his son would 
probably become eligible under the Veterans’ Land Act if he survives the war. 

Q. I have cases where these settlers have written me and said that their sons 
would like to take over the farm when the war.is over. Under this Act I doubt 
whether they would be able to or not?—-A. I do not see anything to prevent a son 
taking over his father’s farm. 

Q. Under the new Act?—A. No. 

@. You gave us a statement last year in which you stated there was a certain 
number of veterans who had no interest in their land as at that date that you 
gave the statement. I forget what the number was but it was quite a large 
number of veterans. 


Mr. QuEeLcH: Around 3,000. 
By Mr. Wright: 


Q. Then, there were some who had 60 per cent interest. Can you supply us — 


with a table or a statement so that we will have a copy of that to go with that 
statement when you have it printed?—A. You have that statement, Mr. Wright, 
that you refer to, brought up to date in the proceedings of the Veterans’ Land 
Act. There was a schedule filed showing that breakdown of settlers by groups. 
It is on the record now. 

Q. That is fine. 

The CuHarrMan: With regard to your Peston, Mr. Wright, about a son 
taking over his father’s farm the Minister I think would like to explain some- 
thing. 

Hon. Mr. Crerar: It seems to me in that case where a soldier veteran from 
the last war is on a farm and he has got to the point where perhaps his health 
is bad or for other reasons he wants to leave the farm and his son has enlisted 

_—there may be some reason but at the moment it appears to me to be quite a 
practical thing for the father to sell his farm to the son and the son then would 
come under the Veterans’ Land Act. 

Mr. Wrieut: I just wanted to be clear that was the case because I know 
of several cases. 

Hon. Mr. Crerar: Do you see anything in the way of that, Mr. Murchison? 

The Witness: Not a thing, sir, provided, of course, that the price and 
suitability and qualifications of the son are proper. 

Hon. Mr. Crerar: There would not be any juggling of the thing at all. 

Mr. Wricut: Subject to the same qualifications as anybody else. 

Mr. Ross: If it happens to be in a poor district and it was a very poor 
farm they should not be allowed to take the farm over. 


Hon. Mr. Crerar: In that case the son would be foolish to take it over. 


Mr. Ross: I think it should be the Board’s duty to see that they are not 


allowed to do it. 
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eee on that stem that was put on the record a little 
e think it was stated 2,700 men have no equity in their land; the | 
tement that you gave us to- day I think showed that there would be in the — 
pourhood of from 800 to 1,000 that have little chance of paying for their 
3; is that correct?—A. I would not like to create any confusion with these 
ures. The statement which appears in appendix “C” of May 5 shows there 
are 2,723 soldier settlers who on the whole had no equity in their farms. That 
on the basis of valuations made by the department a year ago. Now, as I 
y, with conditions as they are at the present time it would be quite proper 
0 increase those values by 10 per cent in many cases and by more than 10 
per cent in a-great many cases which would have the effect of creating better 
equity in these farms. 
es Hon. Mr. Crerar: Would not that be a bit illusory? I think you are quite 
‘right i in saying that there is an increase of 10 per cent in the value of farm lands, 
which is the reflection of better prices for most, if not all, agricultural products 
f roe would say all excepting wheat—-and I can understand that that might 
increase still further; but when the war ends and, perhaps, we have a condition 
¥ where we have agricultural surpluses in almost every respect and low prices, if 
the natural laws are allowed to operate would not there come about a decline 
in farm values, and you would be back to where you are now? 
4 _ The Wrrnuss: You would not be back, sir, because if your rate of collec- 
tions keeps up during the time conditions are good these men are progressively 
educing the indebtedness standing against sete property. 
Hon. Mr. Crerar: . Precisely. They are increasing their equity—or they are 
i securing an equity—but that comes from paying off an obligation, not from a 
write- off arising from a supposed increase in value. 
The WITNESS: Quite. 


is Hon. Mr. Crerar: I think we have to look at that feature of it, I suggest, 
“very carefully. 

- The Wirness: I do not believe myself in the soundness of trying to pad 
j accounts to show a sound position merely by raising inventory values. 

Mr. Wricur: I think that is what you are doing in your statement. 

‘ he The Wirness: No, it is not. 

a Mr, Ross: There is a good suggestion by the minister, and I think that 
a BS ‘should go the other way; I think it would be safer eround for the settler if 
we are going to carry on under the present economic set-up in the future. 


’ Mr. Senn: What is he going to do; his equity is gone entirely? 


; Bic Hon. Mr. Crerar: No, I assume that the values now in the records of the 


‘Soldier Settlement Board are sound values. Well, if they are sound values I 
Be ‘see no reason why they should be disturbed. I would not deflate them any more 
ele I would inflate them, assuming that they are sound values. 

Mr. Wrieur: I think the basis of those values that the director now has 
on ae books, and that he gave us before, are sound values and I do not think 


- we should change them now on the basis of present prices that are created during 


gE he: Wirness: I am not suggesting that we change them, but I say that 
hey could be changed. 

Mr. Ross: I think they should be used as the basis of any amendments 
e are going to make to the Act. Those values which you had last year should 
the basis on which any amendments are made. 
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By Mr. Senn: 

Q. May I ask how those values were arrived at? Have thes been written 
down from time to time?—A. Those values generally followed the pattern of 
the values the Soldier Settlement administration used in valuations for debt 
adjustment under the Farmers’ Creditors Arrangement Act. Those values were 
generally accepted all over Canada; they were commented on very favourably 
by the organized farmers of Saskatchewan. 

Q. They are not based in any way on the original value?—A. Not at all. 


By Mr. Quelch: 

Q. And in many cases, actually higher than one would have been able to 
sell the land for. I am not saying higher than the land should have been sold 
for, but higher than a person could actually have sold it for?—A. No, I will 
not say that, because the sales that are going through now by men who had an 
adjustment under the Farmers’ Creditors Arrangement Act are realizing some 
very nice equities for those. men. 

Q. You are talking about the present, I am talking about the period before 
the war. The situation is different; I am thinking of 1980 to 1939?—A. Those 
values were taken into account when I made that statement to the committee 
a year ago, and we have not changed those values. 


By Mr. Wright: 

Q. I want to suggest again that we continue to use those values as our 
starting point in any amendments which we make to the Soldier Settlement Act. 
I think they were the soundest values on land that we have had for a long time. 
They represented more nearly the actual selling price and actual earning 
capacity of the land?—A. I should like to bear out what Mr. Wright has said 
by reference, if I may, to his own part of Saskatchewan, the Tisdale district. 
In that area last year, where they have two subdistricts, Tisdale west and 
Tisdale east, the collections from those two subdistricts last year were 145 per 
cent of the 1941 instalment in Tisdale west and 112-2 per cent in Tisdale east. 
Now, that indicates a pretty sound ability to pay, and certainly does not suggest 
that we are carrying our inventory values too high in that area. 


By Mr. Ross: 
@. What would be an average price per acre for land in that area, approxi- 
mately?—A. On good land it would be from $20 to $22 an acre. 
Q. On your basis of valuation? 


By Mr. Wright: 
@. Do you mean it- would average $22 per acre?—-A. Not over the whole 
Cea ees IN Ge ty a and $20. 
A. You can buy land to-day at less tag $20 an acre. 
Q. There is some land being sold there for $10 an acre. I bought a quarter 
section of good land there not so very long ago for $11 an acre. — 
cae Mr. Crerar: Were there any improvements on it? 
WricHut: It was broken—100 acres were bre on it; there were 
no ne 


By Mr. Quelch: 
Q. Mr. Murchison stated that collections are possibly 92 per cent of fie 


» 


amounts due. I wonder if he would give us the figures to show what the 


payments were prior to the war?—A. I have not got that information here, but I 
can tell you this generally that during the period 1930 to 1938, in spite of the 
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ence of a bonus plan, dollar for dollar, during most of that period, when 
e were no interest charges at all, there would be arrears in soldier settlement 
counts throughout Canada which grew up to the rather staggering total of 
$12,000,000. I do not think I need elaborate that very much to show you that 
collections during that period were very unsatisfactory. © 
QQ. Does not that prove that it is not so much the deficiency in the Act 
_ that has caused failure as low prices for agricultural produce and, therefore 
; under the new Act if prices are allowed to fall in the future as prices have fallen 
Bin the past we will have failure under this Act the same as under the last one. 
It is not the Act that is at fault; it is the agricultural policy that has been in 
_ existence. I think those figures prove beyond a shadow of a doubt, even where 
_ you are giving dollar for dollar bonuses, that you could not get payments in?— 
_ A. There are some strange things developing under the bonus plan. You will 
_ find neighbours living across the road from each other, farming under identical 
_ conditions, where one man made up his mind to take advantage of the bonus 
_ plan, and even when wheat was 50 cents a bushel it was worth $1 a bushel so 
' far as his payments to the Soldier Settlement Department were concerned, and 
he took advantage of that. I have a case on file here this morning that exem- 
_ plifies that. This particular man is located in an area that has been just as 
badly hit by drought during the past ten years as any other district in western 
4 Canada. Now, this man has never been able to come under the Farmers’ 
_. Creditors Arrangement Act for the reason that he had kept his contract paid 
q up through good years and bad years and to-day he has got his indebtedness 
on his fine half section farm down to $1,200, and he complains now: “Why 
should my neighbours who do not take advantage of this bonus plan and who 
have not paid up come under the Farmers’ Creditors Arrangement Act and 
‘place themselves in approximately as good a position as I am who have made 
' a sacrifice and who have met the terms of my contract?” Now, it is pretty 
hard to answer a man in that position. 
4 Q. Has that man additional holdings?—A. His wife has a farm. 


- Q. That helps him out. I imagine in a case like that there is some other 

_ faetor which has a very strong influence upon the payments. There may be 
sickness in one case, or additional holdings, or incomes. I know of many cases 
__ where men live opposite to each other and where one does one thing and another 
. does not, but that does not mean that that is a rule you can follow in all cases. 
Hon. Mr. Crerar: I would like to take issue with that explanation; it does 
- not apply. I do not know this particular case where the wife had a farm; I do 
- not.know where the wife’s farm was located. ; 
The Witness: It adjoins. / 
q Hon. Mr. Crerar: If it adjoins, that farm was susceptible to all the difficul- 

ties of the drought, and in that particular case in those particular years it might 
be a liability rather than an asset. The explanation, from my experience, as I 
stated before on one occasion, lies in the difference there is in the individual; one 
man has the capacity to plan and organize and manage and he is determined to 
make his way while the other fellow sits back and says: “TI will let the government 
look after me.” 
Py. ~ Mr. QuetcH: You say that the other farm would be subject to the drought 
’ as well. It must be recognized that in that drought area a man must have a 
larger area to farm. Under the special areas board the object is to lease every 

individual 3,000 acres because it is considered impossible for a man to succeed 
on less than 3,000 acres, because they realized that some 30 to 40 acres were 
_ required for a head of stock, and the more land you have the better chance you 
have of succeeding. 
55942—2 
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Hon. Mr. Crerar: If I were farming in an area that suffered from drought 
and I got from two to three bushels of wheat to the acre I would much rather be 
farming 320 acres of land than 640. 


Mr, QuetcH: You are not considering stock. 


Hon. Mr. Crerar: If you are going to change the type of farming and go into 
the production of cattle then your 3,000 acre proposition is perfectly sound. 


Mr. Wricut: Mr. Chairman, in this new Act we are recognizing this new 
principle that a man to have a chance of success must have approximately a 50 
per cent equity in his land. Now, I think we should carry that same principle 
over into the old Act and that we should see to it that every settler under the 
old Act has a 50 per cent equity in his land on the valuation that the director 
gave us last year for those lands. If we see to that I think those men under the 
old Act will have some chance of success. Unless we are prepared to give those 
men a 50 per cent equity in their lands and a reduced rate of interest and put them 
on the same basis as the new settler, I do not think we are treating them fairly, 
and my suggestion would be with regard to these men that their debts be written 
down to a point where they have a 50 per cent equity in their land and that the 
rate of interest that applies in the new Act should also apply to those who come 
under the old Act. 


Hon. Mr. Crerar: Mr. Wright, we are exploring now. Take the case of a 
man who was no good. It is unfortunate that that is the case, but unfortunately 
it is the case—and he has had his debt readjusted from time to time from the 
beginning right down by adjustment under the Farmers’ Creditors Arrangement 
Act. With all those factors taken into acount you arrive by independent judg- 
ment on what is a fair value, and he still does not make good. How are you 
improving his case by giving him a 50 per cent equity in the property if he is that 
type of man? You should have had him off the land long ago. Mr. Murchison 
can tell you that the difficulty arises largely from that type of man, and the 
danger is that it does not end there, the danger is this, as Mr. Murchison stated 
a moment ago, that the fellow who is a good man and makes an effort to pay 


thinks that he has been unfairly treated by the government because the govern- ° 


ment have shown leniency to the man who is no good. 

Mr. Wricut: I have been under the Act and I have paid my debts, 
but I do not feel that way towards that fellow because I know that in 75 per 
cent of the cases it is because of some disability, sickness or some other thing 
over which the farmer has no control that he is in the position he finds himself. 
Because of those few exceptional cases where a man is no good—and we 
know those cases exist—I do not think we should differentiate against the whole 
group as a class. 

The CuatrmMan: You think the failures because of individual incapacity 
are relatively few? — 

Mr. Wricut: I know there are some, but I say they are a small percentage 
of the total. I do not think they are over 15 per cent of the total. I think 
generally there is some element there such as sickness, the wife’s sickness, or 
the farmer’s troubles, or some other thing which has incapacitated that man. 
I do not really think that the man is no good in more than 15 per cent 
of the cases. I do not think we should base our amendments to this bill 
on the condition of that 15 per cent; I think we should base our amendments 
to the bill on the basis of the 85 per cent. 

Mr. QuretcH: If under the new Act a man needs 50 per cent equity in 
order to succeed, how much greater will the need be as far as the old veteran 
is concerned whose equipment, generally speaking, has got into a poor state. 
It will be more difficult for him to succeed if his equity is cut considerably 
below 50 per cent. 
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SHAIRMAN : We are trying to renee: these disabilities by adjusting 
ng the Soldiers’ Land Settlement Net. yee 
i tr. QUELCH: Mr. Murchison’s suggestion does not cover them, it only 
ers a small portion of these men. eh 


: Mr. ~Wricut: With regard to Mr, Murchison’s suggestion concerning the 
ss of veteran who is incapacitated and who wishes to remain on the land 
ere the war veterans’ allowance can’ be obtained for him, I think that is 
erfectly sound. I think there is that class of veteran who is incapacitated 
nd is unable to carry on on a war veterans’ allowance of which, say, $10 
r vould be taken, providing the full allowance is given, but allow the man to 
_ stay on the farm. I think that is perfectly sound. I think that man is better 
_ off there than in any other place. There is, however, this other large group of 
_ some 2,700, as Mr. Murchison stated last year, who have no equity in their 
land whatsoever, and I think we have to do something for that group. That 
is the main group, and I think we should put them on a basis where they 
will be on an equal footing with the men who come under the new Act. 


- The Wrrness: Mr. Chairman and Mr. Minister, I must say from my 
experience in administering this scheme—and notwithstanding the very generous 
attitude taken by Mr. Wright based upon his experience under the Act and 
his feeling that others less fortunate are entitled to all consideration—I say 
with all earnestness now to write the more or less failure element of soldier 
_ settlers into a subsequent equity in their lands would paralyze the whole scheme. 
_ Now, when you see this type of thing going on that I am going to place on . 
' the record, you will understand what I have in mind:— 


Title documents have to-day been completed covering Lot 34, 
~Queen’s County, Prince Edward Island, to Walter S. McArthur. This 
is a small farm property with only 20 acres under cultivation, which 
McArthur undertook to purchase from the department in June, 1931, at 
“) +. $1,700. 
ee By the year 1938 he had reduced the purchase price to $1,307.31. 


a He made application under the Farmers’ Creditors Arrangement Act 
' for a reduction in this amount. Following consideration by the Board 
_ of Review, McArthur’s indebtedness was fixed at $800, payable over a 
| __— new term of eighteen years. 

Re - . * Shortly after the outbreak of war McArthur, who was approximately 


- thirty-seven years of age, enlisted for active service, and commencing 
“in December, 1939, it appears that Mrs. McArthur decided to rapidly pay 
off the indebtedness as fixed by the Board of Review. She was in receipt 
of standard dependents’ allowance for herself and two children plus 
assigned pay. During the past eighteen months she has remitted a total 
of $782, which works out at an average of approximately $43.45 per 
month. — | 
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Mr. Wricut: Again you are quoting one of those exceptional eases, and 
you are quoting it as a basis for a rule. That is not the fair thing to do. 
There are exceptions to every rule, but you cannot use those exceptions for 
establishing a basis for our reconsideration of this Act. J protest against 
quoting exceptional cases. I can quote you cases—I have a file of them here 
—of letters I have received over the past year, but I do not think it is fair 
to quote individual cases and use those as a basis for establishing a rule. 

The CHAIRMAN: Are there cases of distress? 

Mr. Wricut: Yes, cases of distress. 

The Cuarrman: Perhaps you do not get letters tellmg you of successes? 

Mr. Wricut: No, naturally, I do not; but Mr. Murchison has cases of 
successes. There is nothing gained by me reading these cases or by him quoting 
cases of successes, because after all, we have to take the average men into 
consideration here, and not the exceptional case. 

Mr. McLean: I differ with that attitude. I think Mr. Murchison is 
entirely justified in quoting examples. 

The CHAIRMAN: Quoting successes? | 

Mr. McLean: Yes. After all, if we are going to deal with any legislation 
we have to deal with the general from the individual. I imagine it might be 
interesting indeed if we had some of Mr. Wright’s examples. Some of them 
might be very revealing if we had the other side of the case. But Mr. Murchison 
is justified in taking concrete examples, because we have to judge from concrete 
examples as to the merits of what he is suggesting. Mr. Quelch argued that 
the trouble was not with the Act at all_the Act is all right— 


Mr. Quetcu: No, I did not say that; I said the other factor was of greater 
importance than the Act. 


Mr. McLean: Perhaps he did not mean what he said that the trouble 
was not with the Act at all; it was with the general agricultural policy. My 
point is this: we may have fundamental differences as regards our general 
economic ideas, but’there is no use in our trying to re-write mto special legisla- 
tion like this, which is limited in its application to certain individuals, amend-_ 
ments based on a general economic theory that is not accepted in the country 
at all. 


Mr. Ross: I think we are going to have a rather difficult problem to make 
a proper adjustment. Mr. Murchison spoke of 559 settlers with a debt of 
approximately $1,000,000-—that is for one section of Canada—and then he also 
said that there were some 800 to 1,000 who have a debt problem which cannot 
_be overcome under present agricultural possibilities in this country. I wonder 
if he could give us any percentage of that number which in his opinion would 
be misfits. I think in some manner we have to discard the misfits; it would not 
be proper to give them this extra equity if they cannot make good. If Mr. 
Murchison is satisfied that these others are a good type of settler and can make 
good with a proper equity we should give serious consideration to them because 
we have to distinguish between the two types of settlers. Could you give us 
an idea of the number of the two types of settlers? 


The Witness: Not very clearly, for this reason, that so long as an indi- 
vidual is labouring under an indebtedness that we know to be oppressive I do 
not think you can fairly assess just what his attitude would be if that burden 
were adjusted to a proper basis. All we have to go on is the reaction we have 
from the large number who had a satisfactory adjustment and who are to-day 
making sound progress; and as I say, the collection returns show that the 
great majority are making satisfactory progress. : 


= 
“ 
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Bern: “By Mr. Wright: . 

__ Q. I take it that the large majority of these settlers, if they have a chance, 
will pay? It is because of crop conditions that they were not able to pay. 
Because one had better conditions than another he was able to pay in the last 
_ two years, and your payments show that, but if you put their accounts in a 

shape where they can meet them they will pay. 
Mr. Ross: That is my point. If you are satisfied with the great percentage 

of those settlers out of the numbers you have given, I think they should be put 
on the same basis as settlers under the new Act, but I do not think we should 
include a great many misfits in the adjustment if we are satisfied they will 
not make good. 

Mr. Harrietp: There must be some other reason that those 2,700 have been 
allowed to stay on their farms. They cannot all be failures; there must be some 
other reason. 


The Witness: Not necessarily, when you remember that 70 per cent of 
' the total settlement took place in western Canada under the old Act and that 
for a period of close to nine years conditions were hopelessly bad over large 
areas of the western country with the result that these men, be they ever so 
good, could not make any payments. 

Mr. Hatrieyp: Why should they not be put on the same basis? 

The Witness: We took action in 1938 and from there on and wrote out of 
those accounts an accumulation of arrears that had developed over the preced- 
_ ing eight or nine years and wrote down the value of those farms to a basis 
which recognized the deterioration which took place. 

_Mr. Hatrintp: The man who tried to pay was not recognized under the 
Farmers’ Creditors Arrangement Act. 


The Wirness: I would not say that. 


- The CuHatrmMan: There is no doubt that there are many settlers with mill- 
stones about their necks and shackles about their heels, but what we must try 
to do is to remove from the Act provisions that are handicapping the settler 
- and amend the Act so that he can get some relief. Mr. Murchison has made 
_ four suggestions, and I suggest that we take up each suggestion individually 
and see whether we can approve the suggestions and also take up any other 
points that occur to us individually. No. 3 is the reduction of interest. I do 
not know how the committee feels about that, but is it more or less the 
unanimous opinion that interest should be reduced? Could you think about 
that before our next meeting? 

Mr. QueucuH: I think we should have a copy of the statement in our hands. 
The Cuatrman: Yes, that will be printed in the record and will be available 
to-morrow. 
:. Mr. Ross: I would like Mr. Murchison to give some further thought to 
_ those figures he gave, and I would like to ask whether he could form any opinion 
from the records as to what percentage would be misfits. It would be a good 
guide to the committee as to what it should do with regard to adjustments. 

The Wrrness: If the committee cares to listen I could present them with 
a summary of approximately 150 cases throughout the dominion which have 
gone under/the Farmers’ Creditors Arrangement Act and which are to-day 
making no progress, and giving the main reasons. I do not know whether the 
committee wants to listen to that story or not. 
~ Mr. Ross: I was thinking that from these records your staff could give 
you an approximate percentage of the total number who are misfits, ae ‘ 
think that information would afford quite a guide to us in deciding what metho 
we should follow as regards adjustments. 
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Mr. McLaan: You are setting a difficult task i siaseiey them as misfit 
or otherwise. 

Mr. Wricut: You cannot class the ones who are meeting their Sugeneis 
to-day as misfits. Apparently 92 per cent of them are meeting their payments. 

Mr. Ross: I imagine that in most of the other cases where you have had 
difficulties over a period of years your office have a pretty fair idea of whether 
the man is at fault himself or whether there are circumstances which are beyond 
his control; is that right? 

The Warde: Yes, I have one summary here for the province vot British 
Columbia. 


The total number of F.C.A.A. cases since inception of the Act on — 
Soldier \Bertiers’ “account 16-7 came els ol ee nee re 672. 
These have all been dealt with except one case.................005- 1 
which is still pending—the case of an insane settler whose estate 
is somewhat involved. 
A. The accounts where progress since adjustment is considered satis- 
factory have been broken down under the following three headings: 


(1) Those pushing ahead and making prepayments Se ene haere 150 

(2) ‘Cases where the account ig Up 10 OGte sn i oo wie eo ea 257 

(3) Cases where the account is lagging somewhat.......... 130 
aa 537 
B. Cases where progress is by no means satisfactory................ 51 
C, Cases where the loans have been repaid............20...--5..54- 19 
D. Cases where the contract has been assigned...................- 25 
B Gases gone into. aqjUsHMeny, 7, . Zemin isis en inmaReMee pe veal 39 
672 


That is a summary of the situation in British Columbia. i 

Mr. Ross: I think each one of your provincial supervisors should give you 
roughly the percentage of outstanding claims which might make good under 
normal conditions and on the other’ “hand the percentage of those who are 
actual misfits. Don’t you think so? 

The Witness: Approximately. 

Mr. Ross: That is all I want—something approximate—just that picture. - 

The Witness: I am a little dubious whether I could have that by 
to-morrow morning. 


The committee adjourned to meet Thursday, July 9, at 10 o’clock a.m. 
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* June 30, 1942. 
Memorandum : 


Reference was made during the last meeting of the Special Committee to 
the unfairness of the provisions under Section 13 in comparison with what a 
_ veteran might be able to accomplish under subsection (b) of Section 9. 

# I should like to emphasize that the framers of this Bill held closely to the 
_ principle that the repayable debt should not exceed approximately 60 per cent 
2 ee pen of the fixed security, and this is apparent in both Section 9 and 
Section 13. 


-_ It is admitted, of course, that there is a possibility of occasional cases where 
under Section 9 a veteran who has substantial cash assets could secure a highly 
valuable farm and qualify for the conditional grant, but the subcommittee had 
_ to concern itself with the average case and anticipate, as stated in the preamble 
“that the great majority of veterans have limited assets”. The subcommittee 
- also took the view that the land already owned by a veteran would not in the 
_ average case be of a value in excess of from $3,600 to $4,000, and Section 13 is so 
drawn as to limit the borrowing of such a veteran to an amount which is in line 
with the repayable debt assumed by the veteran established under the maximum 
provisions of Section 9. 
i The maximum loan under Section 13 on a $3,600 farm is $2,160 for all 
purposes, or not more than $1,800 for stock and equipment. There is no down 
_ payment involved. It is simply a loan at a low rate of interest. 

The maximum repayable under Section 9 on a $3,600 farm plus the maximum 
of $1,200 for stock ‘and equipment, is $2,400 in addition to the down payment 
of $360. 

@ But if a veteran has a farm worth $3,600 on which there are encumbrances 
’ of $2,400 and probably requiring improvements to the farm to a total of $1,200, 
the Director would take title; clear the encumbrances; effect the improvements; 


o 


-- and sell the farm back to the veteran under Section 9 at $3,600, with a down 
payment of $360; advance up to $1,200 for stock and equipment, and the veteran 
would assume the maximum repayable debt of $2,400. 

The above illustrations do not dispose of the possibility that there may be 
ertain veterans who have no land but have substantial cash assets and who 
_ propose to acquire say a $6,000 farm under Section 9. To do so the veteran 
- would have to subscribe the sum of $2,760 in cash. If the farm ran to $8,000, it 
im would mean a subscription of $4,760 in cash, and I seriously doubt if many 
' veterans would care to tie up an investment of such a large amount for a ten 
rear period merely to realize on the grant provided for in Section 9. 
Careful consideration was given by the subcommittee who drafted this Bill 
o the insertion of a limiting proviso in subsection (b) such as “provided that this 
ection shall not apply in any case where the total cost of land and improvements 
xceeds $5,000”, but it was decided not to do so because it is not anticipated that 
here will be very many veterans possessed of such capital or because the bona 
fide veteran who is in a position to acquire a really high.grade farm should not 
e barred under this Act. 
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oe MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


Tuurspay, July 9, 1942. 


The Special Committee on Land Settlement met this day at 10.00 o’clock, 
a.m. Hon. Cyrus Macmillan, the Chairman, presided. 


_ The following members were present: Messrs. Blanchette, Hatfield, 
' Macdonald (Brantford City), MacKenzie (Neepawa), McLean (Simcoe East), 
~ Macmillan, Quelch, Ross (Souris), Wright—9. Hon. T. A. Crerar, Minister 
of Mines and Resources, was also present, 


Mr. Gordon Murchison, Director of Soldier Settlement, was recalled, further 
examined, and retired. 


The Committee adjourned at 11.30 a.m. to meet again Friday, July 10, at 
11.00 o’clock, a.m. 


a J. P. DOYLE, 
ha Clerk of the Committee. 
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MINUTES OF EVIDENCE 


Houses or Commons, 


July 9, 1942. 


; The Special Committee on Land Settlement met this day at 10 o’clock a.m. 
_ The Chairman, Hon. Cyrus Macmillan, presided. 


"+ ence to the question asked by Colonel Ross at the end of our last session. I 
_ think you asked for an analysis of the farmers— 

| a Mr. Ross: Roughly what I wanted was an estimate of the misfits as com- 
_ pared with the total number— 

| a The CHairMAN: We will take that up first. 

. Mr. Gorpon Murcuison, called. 

. The Wirness: I will read from a prepared statement. I have a copy here 
to file for the records, 

At the conclusion of the meeting on the 7th instant I was asked to produce 
at this meeting a more detailed breakdown of those cases which have been 
_ . adjusted under the Farmers’ Creditors Arrangement Act, it being understood © 
that these cases constitute the great majority if not practically all of the group 

- where the settler has little if any equity in his farm on the basis of inventory 

_ values listed by the ministration. 

Bs, I have obtained the best breakdown available in the limited time since 
the last meeting, and with your permission I will file a copy of it for the records 
of the special committee. This statement shows that of a total of loans adjusted 
under the F.C.A. Act there are 2,047 in good standing, including those where 
the contract has been assigned. It also shows that 2,118 loans are lagging 
somewhat, progress is unsatisfactory, or the loan has been brought under | 

cancellation proceedings. In round percentages, F.C.A. Act adjustments of 

_ soldier settler accounts have had good results in 49 per cent of the cases, and 
' fair to unsatisfactory results in 51 per cent of the cases. 

. Now, I might elaborate that statement a little. When I say that it has 
had fair to unsatisfactory results in 51 per cent of the cases I think we should 

' keep clearly in mind that the purpose of the Farmers’ Creditors Arrangement 
Act was to reduce indebtedness. There was no way I think that the administra- 
_ tion of that Act could take fully into account the variations in the efficiency 
a ; of operators, so they confined themselves to an adjustment of debt and we found 
__in our subsequent administration that a good deal of the unsatisfactory progress 

results from inefficient operation due to a variety of causes. 

"In my general statement last Tuesday morning I stated among other 

- things that to a settler who is no longer physically able to farm, an adjustment 
- in his, capital indebtedness which leaves a substantial amount payable has 
little meaning—that the solution of his difficulties is the security of a home ~ 
for the rest of his days. I did not have an opportunity to elaborate on that 
observation as to the steps which can be and are being taken to solve this type 
of problem along reasonable and generous lines. I have a few .concrete 
examples which will illustrate what I mean. 


a The Cuamrman: Order,‘please. Mr. Murchison has a statement with refer- 
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Case No. 1—North Battleford Area, Saskatchewan 


Debt reduced from $3,177 to $2,100 April 1, 1939. Indebtedness now stands 
at $2,200. Tax arrears $120.74. The settler is 59 years of age, crippled by 


gunshot wounds and has a war veterans’ allowance of $30 per month. His wife, 
aged 30, was in a T.B. sanitarium from 1935 to 1938, and is regarded as an ~ 


arrested T.B. case. This couple have one child, a girl of 7. The farm is in 
a dirty, rundown condition. The adjustment here was a quit claim deed by 
the settler, whereupon the department granted a 5-year renewable lease on 
11 acres of land and the buildings at an annual rental of $12 plus whatever 
taxes might be levied against this small holding. The balance of the farm 
has been leased to a tenant who does not require the buildings. The main part 
of the farm will probably be sold as soon as it has been placed in a salable 
condition. 


Case No. 2—Wynyard Area, Saskatchewan 
This farm was the settler’s post-war homestead, bush type soil, with 100 


acres cultivated. Indebtedness $1,768. In arrears, $1,309. Arrears of taxes. 


$200. Settler is 57 years of age, crippled with arthritis, and has no power to 
operate the farm. His live-stock is down to one horse. He is not eligible for 
War Veterans’ allowance as his military service in the last war was in England 
only. This man’s wife is in her fifties. They have one son aged 17 at home; 


two sons in the army, one of whom assigns $15 per month of his pay to his_ 


father, and this seems to be the only income. There is a married daughter, 
who, recent reports indicate, returned recently to the parental roof with her 
husband and two small children. The adjustment here was a quit claim deed 
followed by a five-year renewable lease to the settler on the buildings and five 
acres of land, at an annual rental of $12 payable quarterly. The department 
will endeavour to dispose of the rest of this farm. 


Case No. 8—Peterfield Area, Manitoba 


This settler made application under the F.C.A. Act but later withdrew it. His 
indebtedness stands at $4,787, with $3,492 in arrears. This is a poor, badly cut 
up farm, with only twenty-eight acres cultivated. The settler is a man of 72 
years of age, and his wife is 64. They have one son about 34 who is stated to 
be mentally subnormal. Because of age and ill health this man has not 
been able to work for some years and the family is subsisting principally on 
an old age pension of $15 per month plus the very small income from the 
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farm. The adjustment here was a quit claim deed and a life lease on the 


buildings and four acres of ground at a rental of $1 per month, the balance of 
the farm to be sold if possible. 


Case No. 4—Bulwark Area, Alberta 


Indebtedness reduced under the F.C.A. Act from $2,483 to $1,800 in the 


year 1935. Indebtedness is now $2,364. Tax arrears are $360.92. This 
settler is 55 years of age, but during later years has been used up with 
rheumatism. He has one young son aged 11 years. Failure in this case is due 
to drought conditions and the family has kept off relief only because the 


settler has a war pension of $23 per month. The adjustment here was a quit. 


claim deed and a five-year renewable lease in return for assuming responsibility 
for all taxes, accrued and accruing. 


Case No. 5—Fraser Valley Area, B.C. 


: The farm in this case was a twenty-three acre dairy proposition. The- 
indebtedness was adjusted to $2,200 following which the settler moved off the 
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la 1 with his war veterans’ allowance of $40 per month rented a home | 
1 the nearby village, leaving his two sons to run the dairy. ‘This plan did not 
vork out satisfactorily. Our supervisor was successful in selling the farm, 
-. less buildings and two acres, to an adjoining Danish farmer for the total debt _ 
_ standing against the settler, the terms of sale being one-half cash. Thereupon 
_ the settler was moved back to his former home where he may live rent free 
or the rest of his days if he-wants to. ‘ | 
__ These cases illustrate the constructive difference between relieving an 
_ unfortunate settler of his indebtedness, but at the same time providing him with 
_ a home, and attempting to solve his difficulties by reducing his debt but still 
_ leaving him liable to something he cannot cope with. Adjustments such as I 
have cited mean stretching the provisions of the Soldier Settlement Act pretty 
far, but under the present circumstances I believe such adjustments are quite 
efensible. They do not impose any injury on the subjects of these adjustments 
' or on the man who is fortunate enough to still enjoy vigorous manhood and the 
_ ability to acquire ownership by the dignified manner of paying his way. 
I thought you would be interested, Mr.-Chairman, in having a few illustra- 
_ tions of what can be done along the lines of compromise with the unfortunate 
© soldier settler who is.no longer able to cope with debt and normal farming 
_ operations. 


Bet 3h 
~ yee 


_ The CuHatrman: Does that answer your question, Colonel Ross? 


a Mr. Ross: I think if I followed Mr. Murchison clearly he gave it that 
_ 49 per cent of those who were in difficulties were good and 51 per cent you 
_ think are in unsatisfactory shape? 


Pa Lae CHAIRMAN: Fair or unsatisfactory. 

e Mr. Ross: I am a bit surprised at those percentages. I was under the 
' impression it might be maybe 50 per cent who were what you might term misfits 
’ - and I presume this 51 per cent really should come under the heading of misfits. 


ie - The CHarrman: No, they are either fair or unsatisfactory. 


= The Witness: You will see by the statement I am presenting there, Colonel 
:. Ross, that there are 1,072 where the payments are lagging, but that does not 
‘necessarily mean that these men are all going to fail because they will include 
"quite a number in the drought areas where conditions have been none too good 
since the adjustment of their accounts. Those where progress is unsatisfactory, 
_ 727, you can take it in that class that inefficient farming operations for a wide 
| variety of reasons is the reason why they are classified as progress unsatisfactory. 


¢ 


4 By Mr. Ross: : 

' _ Q. That is just the point I wanted to get at. What percentage of the total 
- would that be?—A. That would be 727 plus 319 contracts already rescinded, 
_ roughly 1,000 out of 4,165, about 25 per cent. 

ra Q. I think that is going to be our difficulty. I think we could probably 
make some adjustment for those we were satisfied would make good under 
normal conditions but it is this other percentage that I think are going to be 
a problem for us. 

wane 4 

Bi: By Mr. Wright: 

- Q. How many of that 727 made their payments last year?—A. I have not 
ot that set up but I-think I can assure this committee that in those cases 
1oted as progress unsatisfactory that means that they are not. meeting their 
ayments which would incluude no payment in 1941. 
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By Mr. H anneal 


Q. Those cases you have just read of those contracts Pome ere cE 
would they be?—A. Contracts terminated would be cases where the contract 
was cancelled and the settler has left the land. As a matter of fact, quite a 
large number of that group of 319 left the land some years ago. 

Q. What category would apply in the statement you just made in regard 
to the doubtful veterans— —A. We place them in what we call the dormant 
class of account. We set up a new section of our ledgers to deal with what we 
call dormant class of accounts. 

Q. Are they included in this lish aes No. 


By Mr. Wright: 


Q. It does not seem to me that your figures quite agree, Mr. Murchison, 


because yesterday or at the last meeting you gave us figures showing that 92 
per cent of the settlers made their payments last year?—-A. I did not say 
that. I said the collections in 1941 were equivalent to 92 per cent of the amount 
which matured in 1941. 


By Mr. Quelch: 
@. Does that mean current payments that are matured or current pay- 
ments plus all back interest?—A. Just current payments matured. 
Q. Would there be a very great change in the situation to-day compared 
to what it was on the 31st of December, 1941? At that time there were 2,723 
soldier settlers that had no equity, 1,078 that had 16:8 per cent equity, 606 that 


had 32-2 per cent equity and 2,953 with an equity of 67 per cent. In other | 


words, you had around 3,801 with an equity of less than 16 per cent?—A. Yes. 

Q. Less than 16 per cent?—A. Yes. 

Q. Now, quoting the figures given us by Mr. Wood when he was before 
us I think he demonstrated quite clearly that unless a man had at least 
50 per cent equity his chances of success were practically nil, and that is 
recognized in the new Act and has been recognized by the credit companies in 
the past. Now, if these soldiers only have an equity of less than 16 per cent 
and the majority of them no equity at all, and in addition to that are old 
men whose equipment is practically worn out or in many cases in poor shape 
they have a still poorer chance than the settlers coming under the present 
Act with 50 per cent equity because settlers coming under the present Act 
will be young and will have modern equipment, so you might say there are 
3,801 settlers with practically no chance of succeeding under the old Act. 
- I do not think it is anything to say that settlers paid an amount last year 
equivalent to 92 per cent because it may very well be that some settlers are 
paying up a large percentage of their capital and principal that will be due in 
the future; others may not be making any payment at all. What I would like 
to see would be figures showing what the present situation is in regard to the 
equity of the setflers. Has that situation changed very considerably ?—A. No, 
it has not changed substantially since the 31st of December. 

@. Would you admit then, that there are 3,801 according to these figures, 
with a pretty poor chance of ever owning their farms?—A. I would not 
admit that. 

Q. Why not? You do not agree with the figures given by Mr. Wood?— 
A. Because I have also shown you a statement here this morning where it 
shows that 2,047 of these cases of soldier settlers which have been adjusted 
under the Farmers’ Creditors Arrangement Act have their contracts in good 
standing or prepaid or totally repaid or they have assigned their contract. 


— 
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 Q. 2,047, not of the 2,723, that is of the total that have had their cases 
adjusted. These settlers might be under the heading of those that are shown 
1 the 606 with 32 per cent equity or 2,953 with an equity of 67 per cent?— 
. These settlers m the highest debt group in class 4, that you are quoting the 
number, as I have pointed out they represent practically all of the soldier 
settlers, or a large number of them who went under the Farmers’. Creditors 
_ Arrangement Act. They are also found in Class 3 settlers, too. . 
' _ _ Q. Then you say there are 2,118 lagging. No doubt those 2,118 will be 
}. included in that 2,723; they will be part of that amount?—A. No doubt. 


By Mr. Wright: 


| ~ Q. Is the fact that these men are able to meet their payments at the present — 
_ time under the Farmers’ Creditors Arrangement Act any criterion they are going 
} to be able to finally discharge their indebtedness? What I am coming at is this, 
} that under the Farmers’ Creditors Arrangement Act the payments for the first 
| - few years are very light and we find in the last year there is 49 per cent of the 
| total indebtedness comes due——A. How is that? 
re Q. As I understand it under some agreements under the Farmers’ Creditors 
+ Arrangement Act payments for the first few years are light and during the last 
» year there is a large payment?—A. Not soldier settlers. 
ip Q. I don’t know about soldier settlers. There are some of the others that 
ie. that is the case——A. They are invariably 25 year re-amortizations or 20 years. 
a Q. That is different from some of the civilian cases. 
is. Hon. Mr. Crerar: I know of a few soldier settlers and they are on the basis 
} that Mr. Murchison has stated. 
a Mr. Wricut: Payments are the same over the whole period. 
oe: Hon. Mr, Crerar: Amortized payments over the whole period. 


s&s Mr. QurucH: That is a different arrangement from civilian cases under the 
_ Farmers’ Creditors Arrangement Act. ; 
> By Mr. Hatfield: 
 Q. Is there any reason for the lag in these payments?—A. There will be a 
- large number of those located in those parts of western Canada where crop 
- eonditions have continued to be bad since adjustment under the Farmers’ 
' Creditors Arrangement Act; and also there will be some small percentage in 
' other parts of Canada where payments are lagging because of inefficient farm 
operations due to a variety of reasons. 
Q. You don’t think it is all their own fault?—A. I would not say that. 
Hon. Mr. Crerar: I do not think it is all their own fault, Mr. Hatfield. 
Mr. Harrieip: There is some other reason for it. 
‘Hon. Mr. Crerar: There are other reasons for it; you can associate the 
mental attitude—or, shall I say the psychological factor—of the soldier settler, 
' that comes into it. You take, for a few years perhaps he works hard and perhaps 
things do not work out to his advantage and then things seem to go against him 
and he commences to feel, well, I can never make any headway, and underneath 
it all there is a deterioration of the individual in relationship to his job. 
Mr. QuetcH: What do you mean by things going against him; do.you mean © 
in 4 physical sense, or financially? | | 
* . Hon. Mr. Crerar: It may be illness in his family, or he may have had a dry 
» year or something else; but the point I am trying to get at is this, that you will 
get one individual who will look at it in a different way, under circumstances of 
that kind, from what another individual will look at it. I have seen that. all 
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aocne and that doem not apply to the ‘soldier settler sale a naple very ae 


cencrally. I can recall instance after instance that has come under my own 
observation where perhaps the individual just loses heart and says it is no use; 
where another fellow would say, well, things have gone against me but I am 
going to win through; and that very often makes the difference between success 
and failure. i 

Mr. Hatrierp: You would think all the misfits would be pretty much 
weeded out of this scheme. 


Hon. Mr. Crerar: Yes, but some of them are still there. 
The Wirness: There is another observation I might make on that point: 


when we refer to what Mr. Hatfield calls misfits—and what I have to say on — 


this is not by way of criticism of the administration at all, it was indeed done 
with the greatest sincerity—in 1932 it was a declaration of policy by the 
government that there were to be no soldier settler contracts rescinded, it did 
not matter what the circumstances were. Now, that brought about a situation 
of semi-paralysis both as to administration and as to settlers in quite a number 
of areas in Canada; and I tell you that in 1938 there were approximately 
7,000 loans that were in what I call the dormant class then, there had not 
been any payments made on them for years. There was a state of inertia 
existing there which was very hard to overcome. 


By Mr. Hatfield: 


_ Q. Did the government advertise that policy?—A..They did. I am net 
criticizing that, I am merely stating it as a fact. Now, turning to this distribu- 
tion of these cases, I have placed before the committee this morning, I think 
I am quite safe in saying that a large percentage of the cases which have 
shown satisfactory results following adjustment under the Farmers’ Creditors 
Arrangement Act will be borne out pretty closely all over the Dominion of 


Canada by operations under that Act; that is to say, that soldier and civilian, 


and everyone else who went under that Act from coast to coast; I doubt very 
much if you will find the average civilian farmer in more than 50 per cent 
of the cases showing satisfactory progress to-day. That is the information 
that I got from responsible people in western Canada who have hadi this thing 
under close observation ever since it started; and I think you will find it true 
elsewhere. As a matter of fact, I had an observation from a provincial cabinet 


minister not over six months ago that in his opinion adjustments under this 


Act. were not resulting in any substantial degree of progress, either in his 
province, not only with respect to soldier settlers but to everyone who came 
under the Act. I disagree with that because as shown here we have brought 
through roughly 50 per cent of the cases of soldier settlers alone who went 


under that Act who have shown substantial progress, satisfactory progress, : 


since their adjustments were made. 
Mr. Harrreip: I do not think any farmer in Canada to-day has made any 


progress on his farm unless he has had some other means of revenue during ~ 


the last ten years. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Mr. Murchison, out of the 51 per cent that you have classified as ager 
or unsatisfactory, we can eliminate 319 contracts which have not been - 


terminated?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. That leaves 1,7992-—A. Yes. 

Q. That is the number lagging, eestigeeeey a of the first pay- 
ments lagging, 1,072, what proportion of those do you think, or could 
you estimate the proportion. that in your judgment at least should be classified 
as hopeless?—-A. That is a very hard question to answer. 
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eG). tealize that. —A. Because it depenaa on so many ines: it depends 
re ability of the settler, it depends on crop” conditions and that sort of 


ng. 

Q: ‘Ana the latent capacity of the man. eK Yes; and I think their own 

* disabilities may affect a substantial portion of that 1,072—I am doubtful of 
he others. 
- Q. So that what we should do in this committee is endeavour to find some 
eans to help these 1,072?—A. It boils down to about that. . 
‘The Cuatrrman: I would like to ask Mr. Wright; in the table, on this 
_ sheet, the highest percentage of. unsatisfactory progress fy notice is in Alberta 
and Saskatchewan—relatively, How do you account for that? 


Mr. Wricur: I would say it would be probably drought in that area, 
and these conditions over a number of years have perhaps lowered the morale 
| of the settlers in those particular districts. 


q By the Chairman: 

a ~ Q. Yes. Mr. Murchison, have you any suggestion or any recommendation 
to make to the committee with regard to these figures, 1,072. cases, as to 
p weer policy?—A. Well, as I suggested to the committee at its last meeting 
~and with some reluctance, the only way these men could benefit now would 
be by some new authority to review the debt fixations made under the Farmers’ 
— Creditors Arrangement Act because a substantial number of those adjustments 
' were made prior to July 1, 1938; which, as I stated, in my opinion did not 
take fully into account the deterioration which had ‘taken place up to that ° 
i time; or, alternatively, that drought conditions continued beyond :reasonable 
a expectation—as_ a matter of fact, they continued right up until 1941 in Sas- 
_ katchewan and in a large part of Alberta, because last year we had one of the 
a worst crops on record in Saskatchewan and Alberta. 


om 


a cae By Mr. Hatfield: 
_ Q. But the fellow trying to make these payments does not come under that 
at all; I mean, the soldier settler that tried to make his payments didn’t get any 
- satisfaction under that Act at all, did he?—A. I would not say that; I would say 
ee the soldier settler who had established a position where his assets were of 
: greater value than the amount of his outstanding indebtedness could not obtain 
‘ an adjustment under that Act because his position precluded his coming under 
ae - that Act which really is a type of insolvency legislation. 
: Q. Do you think those cases should be reviewed under the Act or reviewed _ 
by your board?—-A. They cannot be reviewed under that Act without an amend- 
- ment to that Act. 
* Q. I do not believe they should be reviewed under that Act anyway. I think 
Fhe Soldier Settlement Board should set up a committee to review all of those 
_ cases. 


x _ By the Charman: 


Q. Has the board authority to do theatre! Our administration has no 


_ power to adjust a debt. 

~  Q. I think they should be given a board to adjust these cases—A. As I 
made the suggestion on Tuesday; consideration of ways and means to adjust to a 
sound basis the contracts of soldier settlers—my suggestion is that these 
D divistnicats should be authorized by a small independent tribunal named by the 
minister and with power limited to make adjustments prior to July 1, 1938, 

and the terms of reference limited to a certain period; I would not like to see 
this thing set up and go on and on and on nee there is no finality about it. 
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By Mr. Oude: 


Q. Have you any settlers unsatiaeeer as a Peeat of the adjustment made 
under that Farmers’ Creditors Arrangement Act?—A. Yes, we have a number of 
settlers who could not come under the Farmers’ Creditors Arrangement Act 
because their accounts—that is, their assets—were in excess of their indebtedness. 
At the same time quite a number of those men have been farming under adverse 
conditions and were unable to make their instalment in full, with the result that 
arrears accumulated. 

@. How many would there be?—A. There are quite a number of those 
‘accounts carrying some arrears which mature in 1946; and I have suggested 
to the committee that the administrative power be eranted to the administration 
to extend those contracts for a true period of from 10 to 20 years on the appli- 
cation of the settler but not involving any reduction in the indebtedness. That 
is as far as I can probably ask for administrative authority to deal with claims 
to the Crown. Now, to deal with cases where some further reduction might be 
proper; then, of course, there would have to be legislative authority set up by 
way of an amendment to authorize action along those lines. 

Q. That situation arose mainly from the fact that these men have either 
operated other land which they held separate and apart from that which they had 
under the Soldier Settlement Board?—A. No, I would not say that. 


Mr. Harrretp: Could the committee recommend that a tribunal be set up 
to deal with these cases? 


The CHainMAN: Yes, I think we can. 


By Mr. Ross: 


Q. If that is done don’t you think this large percentage Phil you think it is 
through no fault of their own that they are lagging with their payments now; 
don’t you think that has been caused by an element of nature more than anything 
else? And these people should be given adjustments to bring them on the same 
basis as those settlers settling under the new Act. Don’t you think that would 
be fair?—A. I could not support that, because. when I look at the all-round 
adjustments that have been made under the Soldier Settlement Act over a long 
period of years and see that such a large amount has been written off; I mean, in 
fairness to the man who has made a success and who has paid off his loan to-day, 
I could not support a proposition of that kind. , 


By Mr. Hatfield: | 


Q. Don’t you think a man who fought in the last war and who enlisted HA 
fights again in this war should have the same concessions?—-A. No. 
Mr. QuELcH: Why? 


By Mr. Ross: 

Q. What is your reason there?—A. Not so long as he continues under the 
Soldier Settlement Act. If he winds up his connections there, then we could deal 
with his case with respect to the new war on its merits. 

Q. How do you mean freed himself?—A. If he has not paid off his ind ebted- 
ness on the old farm, and if he has enlisted for service in this war and has left the. 
place more or less run down at the heels and says he doesn’t want to go back 
there—if he is ready to give a quit claim deed and start all over again, and if he 
is of an age where you can probably qualify him to some other farm, all right, 


By Mr. Wright: 


Q. He would not be.of that age—A. About the best thing to look for ~ 
would be a small home. There would be no use in taking him and setting 
him up on a new enterprise when he is 60. 
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_ The Cuarrman: Even then you would have to satisfy yourself that the 
man’s failure had not been due to negligence. | 

Hon. Mr. Crerar: I would say that in that case the consideration should 
come from some other source; the War Veterans’ Allowance, or something of 
_ that kind. I do not think anything would be gained by putting him on the 
_. farm where he would be a problem as long as he lived. 


Mr. Ross: I quite agree with you there; but for the man from 45 to 50, 
_ one who had failed through no fault of his own. 


The CuHatrman: Where his failure was not due to negligence. 


4a Hon. Mr. Crmrar: Let me deal with that, Mr. Ross: your proposal is 
a that in some way the returned man get a 50 per cent equity in his property? 


Mr. Ross: If there is any specially good reason for that. 


Hon. Mr. Crerar: But if his condition is due to crop failure or disability 
that has prevented him in the past from making headway, do you really .do 
anything for him by legislating him into a 50 per cent equity? And then there 
_ is another thing, and it is one that is always present in government administra- 
' tion, shall I say, the danger or the difficulties that arise through establishing 
'_ precedents in government administration. There is nothing that experience 
_ ~ shows should be avoided more than the establishment of precedence that will 
» lead to criticism and difficulties if there is not a general application of the 
principle—you lay down a precedent—I hope I make myself clear? 

a Mr. QurtcH: You would have a general obligation in that regard to all 
_ farmers and all soldiers? 

Hon. Mr. Crerar: Might I illustrate it this way: in an ordinary business, 
say life insurance or manufacturing or any other kind of business, the manage- 
~ ment will rate men on their individual work. Now, you cannot rate men on 
their individual worth for instance in government administration, because 
experience has shown that it is necessary to lay down certain rules to guide 
- government administration. You may have two grade 4 clerks, for instance, 
in one department doing a certain class of work, and you may have a grade 4 
- clerk in another department doing similar work and they may not be com- 
- parable men on their ability at all; but experience and practice has established 
that so far as it is a wise thing for the government to do, to assume that they 

- have the same qualifications. Now, if in these cases here you legislate a man 
* into an equity, perhaps he has failed because of various factors; he may have 
" had bad crop experience, or he may have had sickness, or he may have had 
"something else, some other natural handicap; or it may be that another factor 
- entered into it, an individual one, that he did not just have the same skill, or the 
same drive, or the same capacity to manage, what do you do; you legislate him 
into an equity, and there is going to be not only one but many others who 
will say, “I am treated unfairly, if you can legislate that fellow into an equity 
in his farm you ought to give me something”—and, “why should he have it’? 
And then members of parliament will commence to get letters and they will 
"pass those letters on to the administration—I am not over-drawing the picture 
at all, because I know from experience that is what happens. 


Mr. Queucu: Is not that true; have you not already by that means estab- 
__lished that precedent? 
_ Hon. Mr. Crerar: Just a minute—my point is this: I am not saying that , 
something should not be done for the individual, but I do not think it should 
be done in that way. If a man who served his country in the Great War and 
he suffers disabilities, whether wounded or not, experience seems to indicate 
- to me that he should be cared for in another way; and that is the whole principle 
of it, the whole principle which underlies the war veterans’ allowance. legislation. 
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Bie Mr. H atfeld: 

-Q. What if this man has a son who wants to keep on farming ana whom he 
wants to help, shouldn’t he have some consideration, a man who fights in two 
wars and serves his country in two wars; I think he should have some considera- 
tion—A. Do you mean, Mr. Hatfield, that that consideration should be recog- 
nition of the son because of the service the father had given? 

Q. Sure. 

Hon. Mr. Crerar: How far are you going to carry that? 

Mr. Hatrrerp: If he has a son who is coming of age— 

Hon. Mr. Crerar: There are still in the United States, Mr. Hatfield, and 
I am not exaggerating, war pensions being paid for disabilities created in the 
Civil War over 80 years ago. How does that come? It comes this way: that 
the veteran got a pension, and then when he died his wife got a pension; and then 
when she died her daughter got a pension. 


Mr. Hatrretp: I know, but this is not a pension. 
Hon. Mr. Crerar: I know; it is the application of a Bek: that is 


~ recognition of the service the father has given should be credited to the son; , 


and I think that is dangerous. 


Mr. Harriep: If the father had been home earning money all Hone. years 
he had been fighting for his country he could have given his boy a chance. 


By Mr. McLean: 


Q. I would like to ask Mr. Murchison if there is not danger of abuse right 
along that line. The man is now passing over to his son definitely an equity 
in the property and it is not going to help the son very much; on the other 
hand, if he has established an equity in the property he is not entitled to pass 
along to his son the benefit of the equity he has acquired at the expense of the 
people of the country. I am just wondering if there is not a danger in some 
of these cases?—-A. There is, undoubtedly. I would like to make this obser- 
vation too, in regard to men who are soldier settlers and also serving in the 
present army: as I stated the other day, these enlistments are not confined to 
soldier settlers, they are also persons who purchased land under civilian agree- 
ment and we also have a number of British family settlers on service in this 
war, in which we have made a pretty close examination of these cases and 
there are about 980 of them at the present time all told; about 240 of these 


who have given voluntary orders on their dependents’ allowances are trying 


to meet the terms of their contracts in full or prepay; there are 600 more whose 
accounts are in a satisfactory condition without any reference to their dependents’ 
allowances—either the farm is being operated by their dependents during the 
absence of the soldier, or it is being rented to a nearby farmer and the contract 
payments are being met satisfactorily; now, there is a small percentage—now 
about 42 cases—they form roughly about 4 per cent—where we have found it 


necessary to make sure that these people continuing to live on their farms are. 


paying the equivalent of carrying charges—that is , interest and any taxes that 
may be levied by the taxing authority. I suggest to the committee that in 
considering the position of soldier settlers or others who are on service to-day 
that they “cannot very well be assisted until the war is over and you know 
just what position they are in. The war may go on for a considerable time, and 
there is no doubt at the present trend of things that quite a substantial proportion 
of these people, the way things are going, will acquire title to their land before 
the war is over, if it lasts another five or six. years. 
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a yf ME ae wa % lias 
@. T don’t suppose you would have any idea as a how many of these settlers 

are in difficulties are located in what are recognized as sub-marginal areas 

thi: country now?—A. I do not like to put opinions on record designating 
ny part of Canada as a sub-marginal area. 


Q. Of course, they are recognized as being such by competent authorities, 
nd I think that would have a bearing on our adjustment. 


By Mr. Wright: 
-Q. How many are included in the Palliser triangle?—A. I could give you 
some information on that if I might speak off the record. 
ios - The CHAmman: Yes. 
a . (Discussion continued off the record.) 


The Cuarrman: Gentlemen, the problem as I see it is set out in the fourth 
- paragraph of the first page of Mr. Murchison’s statement, as follows:— 


. . It is noted however, that there were 1,010 settlers who made no 
a payment in 1941, and of ‘this number 869 are located in certain parts of 
> Saskatchewan and Alberta. The majority of these settlers had obtained 
a adjustments under the Farmers’ Creditors Arrangement Act but the 
' unsatisfactory conditions which preceded these adjustments continued to 
ee exist. I may say further that adjustments which took place under the 
eyes F.C.A. Act in certain parts of western Canada between 1935 and 1938 
» .. . did not in the light of subsequent. events take fully into account the 
. _ deterioration which had taken place, or, alternatively that bad agricul- 
. tural conditions continued to exist beyond reasonable expectations. It is 
‘ae clear in my mind from a close study of this situation that notwithstanding - 
| a ' the excellent progress being made by a great many settlers throughout 
____ the dominion, there is a group of probably 500 to 600 who are faced with 
* ~~ a@ problem which centres on a debt which is out of line with productive 
value. There is a finality about proceedings under the F.C.A. Act which 
does not permit of any reopening of these cases under that Act, and of 
- course there is no provision in the Soldier Settlement Act w Wa Bee 
the administration to adjust them. 


> Now, with reference to that Mr. Murchison suggested that an amendment 
_ might be made to the Act. 


Mr. Harrietp: Do you mean the Farmers’ Creditors Arrangement Act ? 


- The Cuamrman: No, the Soldier Settlement Act. His suggested amend- 
* ment is:— 

ee. Notwithstanding anything to the contrary in this Act, the Minister 
& may with the approval of the Governor in Council appoint a committee 
of review consisting of three members with powers to review and confirm 
or reduce the indebtedness of soldier settlers whose agreements with the 
Director were the subjects of proposals formulated under the provisions 
of the Farmers’ Creditors Arrangement Act prior to July 1, 1938; provided 
such arrangements have not been terminated, rescinded or assigned as of 
the date of the coming into force of this section. 


What i is the will of the committee with regard to that saeco 


ee Ae Mr. Wright: 
: Q Mr. Murchison, you state here that you Getire tens are 500 cases. Would 
a that cover all the cases?—A. That is about as close an estimate as I could 
' make of it where the solution of the difficulties would be a further revision or 
GE eer of their indebtedness. I do not claim for a moment that all the 
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cases where no progress is being made can be solved by further reduction of 
indebtedness.. I feel that in some 500 to 600 cases that would provide at least 
a workable opportunity for that number of men. 

Q. It does not seem to me that 500 or 600 is in line with the figure you gave 
us before, that there were approximately 3,801 cases with less than 16 per cent 
equity in their land. It seems to me that those with less than a 50 per cent 
equity in their land should be entitled to come before this board and receive 
some adjustment.—A. That is a negation of the principle: embodied in the 
Farmers’ Creditors Arrangement Act. 

Q. We are not dealing with the Farmers’ Creditors Arrangement Act now. 
We are dealing with the Soldier Settlement Board. 

Mr. Hartrrerp: I do not think these same cases should ever have come 
under the Farmers’ Creditors Arrangement Act. The Farmers’ Creditors 
Arrangement Act is not in effect now, only.in some of the western provinces. 

Mr. QuretcH: Have you not established a precedent when you cut down 
the interest? The men that paid their current interest were penalized. Are 
we not following up the precedent of the past? 

Mr. Wricut: We are following along that same line as Ape have 
been made under the Soldier Settlement Board to give a flat reduction. To 
set up a board to deal with individual cases is something new under the Soldier 
Settlement Act. 

The Witness: If they had been handled in that way from the start, there 
would have been a lot less grief in soldier settlement. 

Mr. QueLcH: It seems to me that on this hard core of 3,000 which has 
practically no equity in their places, you have got two categories. You have 
got men who, if they are given a fair chance, might succeed. You have also 
got other men who are hopeless; no matter what you do for them, they will 
not succeed. I think those should be dealt with on two different bases. Whether 
it was from bad luck or some other cause having got in this unfortunate 
position where they have no equity, I think their debt should be scaled down 
to the level where they have the ability to pay. You recognize that to a certain 
extent to-day. Where you have a married settler on the land, with no equity, 
you allow him to sign a quit claim and then resell it at a fair valuation to his 
wife. 

The Witness: That was done in half a dozen cases. 

Mr. QuetcH: I do not see any reason why it should not be done in all. Why 
discriminate? You recognize the soundness of that principle in certain: cases. 
You are allowing him to sign a quit claim and then you resell the place at a re- 
valuation to his wife. If it can be done in that instance, I think it could be 
done in other instances. JI would say in so far as the other men are concerned, 
no matter what you do for them, they will never succeed. Then I think we 
ought to follow up the procedure you are following out, apparently, of giving 
them a lease for life on the house and lease the land to somebody else. I would 
like to see some small community established of low rental cottages where these 
men can be given a war veterans’ allowance and pay the small rental out of that 
for these low rental cottages. 

The CuatrMAn: Would this suggestion of Mr. Murchison’s with elem , 
to the proposed amendment of the Act be a step forward? 

Mr. QueicH: Could you read it again, Mr. Chairman? I think it only 
begins to cover a very small portion of the problem. 


By the Chairman; 
Q. As I understand this, you have no power at the pmeetnt moment to 
reduce debts. Is that right?—A. That is right. 
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Mr. Quetcn: eeeut by procedure of Dilek § signing a quit side ane . 
n they resell the place at a new valuation to the wife. That has been done . 
n six cases, as Mr. Murchison states. That is ‘one way they can overcome the 
eficiencies in the act. 


urpose, in setting up this committee and having these revaluations to enable 
very veteran—and when I say every veteran I mean veterans from the last 
ar—to pay off his indebtedness, acquire title to his home and so on, or is it 
bied to provide him with a home, on the security of the home, as long as he 
ives! 


AGEN Wig QUELCH: Will that not depend upon the settler partly, whether the 
‘settler is in a good physical condition and is a fairly good farmer? In that 
ease if, by providing that his debt is written down to meet his ability to pay, 
he could pay for his place, I would say there the objective would be to allow 
im to pay off his indebtedness. But where the man is physically incapacitated 
o he cannot work, then I say the objective should be to give him a home. 
Hon. Mr. Crerar: Take another illustration. Let us assume that among 
hese cases—and I have no doubt it would be a fact—you find a man with a- 
pretty- good farm, 160 acres, but he has got behind for one reason or another; 
perhaps he had.a crop failure or sickness or something else. Would you proceed 
in that case, on the basis of valuation of the property, to give him his 50 per 
y cent equity? That would reduce the value of the land, or what its actual 
@ selling worth was. 
: q ~ _-Mr. Qurtcu: I do not quite get the point. 
> Hon. Mr. Crerar: Well, you have a man with 160 acres of land—and we 
will say the land was worth $20 an acre on any fair valuation—but he re 
“got behind. He has perhaps a 10 per cent equity inthe land, let us say; 1 
der to give him a 50 per cent equity, we will value that land at $10 an re 
nstead of $12 an acre. 
Mr. QuretcH: I would say you shoutel value it at its fair value. 


Mr. Wrieut: $20 an acre. 


a Mr. QUELCH: Yes, if that is the value of the land. aad then give him a 50 
; per cent equity in it. 
| ee Mr. Hatrieup: I think that this committee should be set up as proposed 


_ by Mr. Murchison. I think that all soldier settlers or veterans should come 
under, it, should have the privilege of stating their cases before the committee, 
: and that their cases should be reviewed on their merits. 
| a The Cuatrmaw: ‘I think that is implied, Mr. Hatfield. I will just He this — 
| again. 
| re Mir. Rnieeae’ No, it is not implied. : 
Mr. Harrietp: I do not think it should be kept to 500 or 600 only. I shinte 
very settler should have a chance. His position might change any time. Bs 
© The CHatrrmMan: You mean any settler, irrespective of his association or 
any agreement he may have made under the Farmers’ Creditors Arrangement 


Act? 


Mr. Hatrietp: Yes. 
Mr. Ross: I think that was Mr. Murchison’s idea. 
~The Cuarrman: No. I will read it again: 


with the approval of the governor in council appoint a committee of review 
peers, of three members with powers to review and confirm or reduce the 
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Hon, Mr. Crerar: Let us distinguish clearly between ue things. Is it the 


“Notwithstanding anything to the contrary in this act, the minister may _ 


At 4 
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indebtedness of einer ‘settlers whose agreements with the: direston were “Whe 
subjects of proposals formulated under the provisions of the Farmers’ Creditors 
Arrangement Act prior to July 1, 1938. x 


By Mr. Quelch: 

Q. Do you not admit there are other pales who do not come under the 
Farmers’ Creditor Arrangement Act?—A. Yes. There was a large number. 

Q. Why not include those? 

The Cuamman: It was your suggestion, Mr. Hatfield, to include those? 

Mr. Harrretp: Yes, include them all. All should have the privilege, whether 
they had the privelege before or not. 

The Cuairman: Is there any objection to that, Mr. Murchison? 

The Wrirness: I do not see why we should provide machinery for a man 
who is in a perfectly solvent position to come before a committee, taking up 
its time, seeking a reduction in an indebtedness which is fairly well secure. 


By Mr. Wright: 

Q. You admit that there are men who did not come under the Prairie Farm 
Assistance Act?—A. Yes. 

Q. Whose debt is still out of proportion to their ability to pay?—A. I do 
not say that. 

Q. Well, it is a fact?—A. I said that with the arrears they have in their 
account to- day it is doubtful if they will be able to pay out their contracts which 
mature in 1946: I have suggested for that class of account that an extension 
of time, for a ten or twenty-year period on the application of the settler, be 
provided for. It will reduce the annual instalments paid. 


By Mr. Quelch: 

Q. You will admit there are soldier settlers who have not come under the 
Farmers’ Creditors Arrangement Act and who have less than 50 per cent equity 
in their places?—A. That is right. 

Q. And probably less than 25 per cent. I think they should have the 
privilege of coming before this committee. 

The Cuatrman: You think they should have the privilege of appearing 
before this committee of review? 

Mr. Hatrietp: Certainly. ‘© 

The Wirness: I feel if you set up a committee with instructions to establish 
a 50 per cent equity for every settler on record, that it is unnecessary and it is 
unfair to all those settlers who have been thrifty and who have paid off their 
loans. 


By Mr. Quelch: 


Q. Did that not apply when they paid off the interest?—A. I beg your 
pardon? 

Q. Did that not apply equally as well to the owners that have already passed 
under this act and where you slashed off this interest? Those that paid their 
interest were discriminated against?—A. There was one adjustment made in 
1930, a horizontal adjustment of 30 per cent of the total indebtedness of settlers, 
regardless of how solvent they were. 

_ . Mr. Harrierp: I think the matter of adjustment should be left to the 
judgment of the committee. I do not think we should set up a committee and lay 
down hard and fast rules. 
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P The: Wiese” Well, ‘the minister voter a little wale ago a the danger of 
stablishing precedents. I would like to suggest, Mr. Chairman, that if provision — 

‘made here to review cases which have gone under the Farmers’ Creditors 
Arrangement Act, to write the farmers into a 50 per cent equity, it will result I 
m sure in a demand that the whole Farmers’ Creditors Arrangement Act be 
¢ eopened and all the farmers of Canada who came under that act will ask for 
imilar treatment. That is the principle that is involved. 

‘Mr. Wricut: No. As the proposal stands that Mr. Hatfield made here, we 
re not using the Farmers’ Creditors Arrangement Act as a basis at all. We are 
sing the indebtedness of the settler as a basis. In that way I do not see how you 
could draw the conclusion that you are drawing there. 


_ By Mr. Ross: 


Q. Be the matter of the, Farmers’ Creditors Arrangement Act, did you find 
any difference or contrast in the decisions made in the different ‘provinces? E 
BY _have had the impression that there was considerable latitude in the case of the 
pcre. in charge in each province, and I think you would have a different system 
of adjustment in the different provinces. Is that right or wrong?—A. Well, I 
4 - will answer that off the record. (Off the record). 
_ Q. I think all these people should be entitled to come under your tribunal 
that you are going to set up; because if. you have a different system of adjustment 
n every province, it is not satisfactory. 
Hon. Mr. Crerar: I want to come back, if I may for just a moment, 
to what I was saying a few moments ago because I perhaps did not make 
myself clear. Take a soldier who has 160 acres. of land that is worth, say, 
20 per acre. The value of the land in that case is $3,200. The equity of the 
oldier in the land to-day, however, is only $600. Do you propose to reduce 
he value of the land from $3,200 to $1,200 to give him a 50 per cent equity? - 
The Cuatrman: As I understand our function as a committee, we are 
trying to deal with cases of distress. 
Hon. Mr. Crurar: I am discussing the equity. 
Mr. QuretcH: If you place the equity at $1,600, he would then owe $1,600. 
Mr. McLean: If we follow this proposal which has been made, we are 
_ setting up the precedent that, at any time in the future, any soldier settler 
. a whose affairs are in such a state that he has no longer a 50 per cent equity, 
4 may from time to time apply to have a further adjustment; and that is endless. 
That is the logical conclusion of that proposal. It is open to him to do that 
five years from now, three years from now, ten years from now, if any 
_ soldier settler must always have no less than a 50 per cent equity. If for any 
reason he no longer has that equity, we will undertake to adjust it; that is 
: the logical conclusion, and I cannot say that it is sound at all. 
- - Mr. Ross: Just in that connection, may I ask if you have not already 
_in past years given the soldiers a dollar credit for a dollar paid?’ 
Mr. McLean: I do not think there is much use in going back. 
Mr. Ross: You have established a precedent in that respect already, 
_ whether it is sound or not. 
. Mr. McLean: I do not think there is much use in going back to what 
* was done ‘before. 
_ Mr. Ross: But you are saying it is a precedent now. 
% Mr. McLean: I do not care what was done before, whether it was right 
If we make this recommendation now, then it is establishing a 
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Mr. Otaen: it F think Mr. ‘Meleum overlooked one thane e Soldiers’ 
Settlement Board have had twenty years’ experience and they should be in . — 
-a position to know how many of these men in this class of 3, 000 would * 
a chance of ‘succeeding if their debt was reduced to a point where they. ade 
the ability to pay; and they would only do it in those cases. The others who. 
had no chance of succeeding could be dealt with on a different basis entirely. 

The Cuarrman: I am afraid we will have to adjourn, gentlemen, because 
of another meeting here at 11.30. May we meet to-morrow? I should as to 
get this through. Shall we say at 11 o’clock? : 


Some Hon. Memperrs:. Yes. 4 


The Committee adjourned at 11.30 a.m. to meet again on Friday, ne 10, 
at 11 am, 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


Fripay, July 10, 1942. 


3 i _.The Special Committee on Land Settlement met this day at 11.00 o’clock, 
mam, Hon. Cyrus Macmillan, the Chairman, presided. 


2 The following members were present: Messrs. Hatfield, Macdonald 
a (Halifax), McLean (Simcoe Hast), Macmillan, Quelch, Ross (Souris), Sissons, 
q and Wright—8. 


_ Hon. T. A. Crerar, Minister of Mines and Resources was also present. 


In attendance was:— 
Mr. B. W. Russell, Department of Pensions and National Health. 


Mr. J.G. C, Herwig, Acting General Secretary, Canadian Legion, B.E.S.L., 
was recalled, further examined, and retired. 


Mr. Gordon Murchison, Director of Soldier Settlement, was recalled, further 
examined and retired. 


The Committee adjourned at 12.30 p.m. to meet again Tuesday, July 14th, 
4 -at 10.00 o’clock, a.m. 


JOP DOYLE: 
» Clerk of the Committee. 
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MINUTES OF EVIDENCE 


HovusE or CoMMons, 
July 19, 1942. 


4 The Special Committee on Land Settlement met this day at 11.30 o’clock 
~ am. The Chairman, Hon. Cyrus Macmillan, presided. 


The Cuairman: Gentlemen, we have Mr. Herwig, of the Canadian Legion 


. with us and he has a statement to present to the committee. Proceed, Mr. 


- Herwig. 


Mr. J. C. G. Herwic, Acting General Secretary of the Canadian Legion, 
called. 


Mr. Herwiae: Perhaps I ought to explain before I read this prepared state- 
ment that at our convention we passed one resolution as follows:— 

Your committee, having regard to the fact that our first consideration 
is to the men who served with us we recommend that the Government of 
Canada-refer the soldier settler problem to a special parliamentary com- 
mittee on soldier affairs with the object in mind of ensuring that the 
soldier settler problem will be dealt with fairly and properly. 


Now, a great deal of discussion has been heard about the soldier settler © 
under the old Act, and we want to keep them separate under the new proposals. 


The CHatRMAN: We have done that. 
Mr. Harrretp: What is your reason for wanting to keep them separate? 
Mr. Herwic: Because we had a very short time to discuss things in Win- 
nipeg, and ‘the matter was quite a lengthy one and we wanted to deal with 
those problems as well as we could, so we tried to keep them separate. What I 
am presenting today is the opinions that are expressed there in committee as to 
_ what they thought should be done with the old soldier settler under the new Act. 
. Mr. Murchison has already placed on record a great deal of factual 
information regarding the present circumstances of soldier settlers who 
were re-established under the Act of 1918. A great deal of information 
has also been supplied regarding the handicaps large numbers of them 
have encountered in endeavouring to farm successfully under the terms 

of their contracts. é 
The difficulties of the first soldier settlement scheme have already 

been set forth on many occasions and efforts were made to remedy them 

during the course of the past twenty years. The reasons most commonly 
given are as follows:— : 

(1) In the period when the bulk of the settlement took place, the prices 
paid for land, chattels and building materials were influenced by 
wartime inflation. The depression, beginning in 1921, brought about 
a serious deflation in these values. 

(2) The interest rate was 5 per cent and the settler was placed under 
a burden of debt including land, live stock and equipment which ~ 
often represented 125 to 150 per cent of the value of the land. 
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(3) Seventy per cent of the aeelers were established in the prairie 
provinces. The difficulties encountered by most farmers arising from 
drought and market fluctuations were shared by the soldier settlers. 

(4) The settler was expected to obtain his living and his main Income 
from the land. 

(5) When operations were begun, there was ea no staff oe 
trained in settlement operations, 


While there is general agreement that bill No. 65 should be consid- 
ered separately from the previous Soldier Settlement Act of 1918, never- 
theless it is impossible to regard the present circumstances of many 
soldier settlers established under that Act without making comparisons, 
especially in regard to the statutory provisions of settlement. These com- 


parisons are bound to have a good or bad effect on the morale and future 4 


outlook of old settlers, while the circumstances of many of the old 
settlers will affect the outlook of the new settlers. 


(1) Ratio of Debt to Value of Farm 


The new bill, of course, has been drafted with the idea of avoiding 
the defects of the old Act, but many of the men who have remained 
in settlement under the first scheme and who suffered these defects 
will certainly feel that further consideration should be given them and 
that an effort should now be made to bring them into as favourable a — 
position as possible in relation to the new principles of settlement. For — 
example, the new bill embodies the principle that the debt assumed by 
the veteran shall not exceed two-thirds of the cost of the land and build- 
ings, or if the maximum costs permitted by the bill are reached, the debt 
shall not exceed 50 per cent of the whole enterprise, including stock and 
equipment. It is clear from the figures furnished by Mr. Murchison that 
a large number of settlers under the first Act, in classes 3 and 4, have — 
debts considerably higher than the two-thirds value of the land and, in 
some cases, their debts are even greater than the present total value. — 
This means that a very large proportion of soldier settlers of the last 
war, after almost a quarter of a century of farming, are still much worse ~ 
off than a new settler would be starting under the new Act. At the | 
moment farming conditions are favourable and every encouragement — 
should be given to deserving settlers to increase their equities and acquire 
ownership of the farms they are working. That was the object of this 
method of re-establishment. 

The Legion, therefore, reeommends that the principle contained 
in section 9 of the new bill, respecting the veteran’s debt should, as 
far as possible, be applied to soldier settlers under the old Act and 
that the director be given power to rewrite contracts accordingly. 
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Reduction of Interest Rate 


The Legion also recommends that the Soldier Settlement Act ine 4 


amended to change the interest from 5 per cent to 34 per cent. 


This is a change that would benefit .all the soldier settlers with the 
exception of those who have paid their accounts in full. We feel this 
recommendation is justified because there is now a general opinion that 
the interest rate to farmers should be lowered. Furthermore, it will | 
remove cause for feeling which might arise among soldier settlers that — 
the rate they are now paying is unnecessarily high. : 
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(8) The Aged and Handicapped 

ee The Legion is aware that there are now many soldier settlers who, 
because of age and physical incapacity, will never be able to overtake 
their indebtedness and attain ownership of their farms. Circumstances, 
however, have been such that the problem of reestablishing them else- 
where presents so many difficulties and involves so much uprooting of 
established ties that the board has rarely resorted to the drastic action 
it is in their power to take. The number of social problem cases that 
would be created by a drastic handling of such cases leads us to the 
conclusion that some provision should be made under the Soldier Settle- 
ment Act for dealing with them either administratively or by legislative 
change, so that they can remain in their homes notwithstanding the 
condition of their accounts. 

We would recommend, therefore:— 


_ That the director be given power to complete an arrangement 
suitable to the individual case and in accordance with the individual’s 
ray to pay, whereby the settler is left in possession of his 

ome. 


The board has already had a great deal of experience in dealing with 
this type of case and is the only body in a position to indicate how best 
the interests of the settler and the state can be safeguarded in any 
particular case, in relation to any particular means adopted for dealing 
with it. For example, the board has been able to make suitable arrange- 
ments in a number of cases where the benefits of War Veterans’ Allowance 
are applicable. 


(4) Soldier Settlers Who Have Re-Enlisted 
iff There are some 700-odd soldier settlers under the first Act who have 
re-enlisted and are now on active service during the present war, who 
would be entitled to the benefits of the new Act but for the provision 
of section 22 which prohibits loans being granted to persons indebted 
to the Director of Soldier Settlement. As matters stand, therefore, these 
men can neither take advantage of the new Act nor secure any change in 
_ their circumstances under the old Act, unless either one of them is 
- amended. The Legion believes that, in principle, these men should be 
entitled to the benefits of the new Act or that equivalent benefits should 
be made available to them in connection with the farms on which they 
settled under the first Act. 
The Legion, therefore, recommends that these men be given a 
Pe choice of starting afresh on a new location or having the contract 
wm of their present farms re-written in terms as advantageous as if they 
were settling under the new Act. 


(5) Use of Regional Committees to Deal With Difficult Cases 
It is recognized that in regard to recommendations 1, 3 and 4 account 
should be taken of the wide differences in personal factors contributing 
to success or failure that exist between individual settlers in the various 
classes and as between individuals in each class. No doubt there are those 
who, because of their general attitude towards their obligations, do not 
deserve the consideration we ask. Apart from these, there are bound to be 
many deserving cases regarding which decisions will be difficult to reach 
if left entirely with the director and his staff. 
The Legion would recommend, therefore, that the regional 
committees to be set up under Bill No. 65 be utilized to settle cases of 


this kind. 
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In setting out these proposals we realize that, if adopted, their effect 
will be to further reduce the indebtedness of many soldier settlers by 
administrative or legislative means, which may be open to objection. 
But as previously stated the object of this scheme was to reestablish 
veterans on the land. There does not appear to be any other acceptable 
way of dealing with individuals whose present adverse circumstances, in 
relation to this objective and in relation to the terms of their contracts, 
are largely due to causes for which they were not responsible, and for 
which they have lacked either the ability or the resources to cope with 
successfully. 


The CHatirmAn: Thank you, Mr. Herwig. Are there any questions on the 
various recommendations? With reference to the reduction of interest rates, do 
you think that the men who have paid off their loan and have paid 5 per cent 
interest would seek to have a refund to 34 per cent which you suggest? 


Mr. Herwic: I do not think so. I think in that respect that success is its 
own reward and a man who is successful is not looking for a handout. There is 
difference in the psychology of individuals; there may be some who would feel 
that it is unfair to do something for someone else that is not being done for them; 
that discrimination is being shown; but the average man who is successful does 
not think like that. 


The CHARMAN: You do not anticipate that? 
Mr. Herwic: No. 


Mr. Ross: Especially ex-service men. Mr. Chairman, I think that this 
presentation embodies exactly what the majority of us have come to be in 
favour of as the result of our discussions in the past two meetings. I would 
think that this could be quite well embodied in the recommendations ‘of this 
committee. I do not know whether Mr. Murchison, as the director, has any 
objections; but I think the majority of this committee have come to the con- 
clusion that this report is about what we wish. 

The Cuatrman: I thought that we might take up these recommendations 
in order and ask Mr. Murchison to comment upon them. No. 1: Ratio of debt 
to value of farm, and the recommendation at the end of that section:— 

The Legion, therefore, recommends that the principle contained in 
section 9 of the new bill, respecting the veteran’s debt, should, as far as 
possible, be applied to soldier settlers under the old Act and that the 
director be given power to rewrite contracts accordingly. 


Would you care to comment on that, Mr. Murchison? 


Mr. Murcuison: Of course, there is material on file which shows there are 


large numbers of soldier settlers at the present time who are in an even better. 


position than the veterans who will be established under the new Act, and I 
think there is a misunderstanding to some extent just how the principle embodied 
in section 9 of the new bill will work. This principle that is referred to here, I 
presume, is one that provides that the selling price to the veterans of the land, 
improvements, stock and equipment shall be for an amount of not more than 
two-thirds of the cost to the director of the land and buildings, in addition to 
the veteran’s down payment of 10 per cent. I hope I am right in pee 
what you mean in that way. 


Mr. Herwic: When this bill was discussed at the convention—I am a 
sure which minister put it out, but it was put out by Mr. Mackenzie or Mr. 
Crerar—in explaining this bill that principle was to the effect— 


Mr. Murcuison: We cannot apply that principle to this situation because 
if we go back to the cost to the Soldier Settlement Board of the land and the 


‘ 
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buildings and apply that principle it is not going to mean very much to the 
settler to-day who has an indebtedness down around 50 per cent of what the 
original cost of the land and the buildings was. 

Mr. Wrieur: I think, Mr. Murchison, that the idea of the Legion is that 
that principle should be applied to the debt as you have it on your books in 
1939—as to the value of the land that you have on your books in 1939, not on 

_ the original payments. 

Mr. Mvrcuison: All right. I will go a step further. The argument has 
been advanced that establishment under the Veterans Land Act gives the 
veteran an equity of 50 per cent and for that reason the same principle should 
be applied to the remaining soldier settlers. The Veterans Land Act does not 
make an unqualified grant; it provides that the sale price to the veteran of the 
land, improvements, stock and equipment shall be for an amount not more than 
two-thirds of the cost to the director of the land and buildings, in addition to 
the veteran’s down payment of 10 per cent. It further provides that the veteran 

| may not realize for his own benefit the difference between cost and sale price 
____ for a period of ten years and observance of the terms of his contract during that 
| period. Now, there is a vast difference between these provisions and the granting 
Sig outright uncontrollable equity of 50 per cent to a soldier settler under the 
0) Cl. 


| 
| 
Mr. McLran: Are you recommending that the indebtedness be written 
| 


down to give the settlers under the old Act a 50 per cent equity? 


~ Mr. Herwic: Where their present equity is less than one-third, yes, I think 
that 1s what it would mean. 


Mr. McLaan: It would be written down to 50 per cent. 


Mr. Herwic: Not necessarily to 50 per cent. All the men settled under 
the new Act will have a variation between 50 per cent and 334 per cent. 


Mr. McLran: I take the same position I have always taken: If we are 
going to put on the books a new Act under which tens of thousands of new men 
‘are going to come we are by our action establishing a principle and a precedent 
whereby these men know that from time to time as their equity becomes very 
small they can be assured by legislation or administrative act that that equity 
is going to be brought up. That is a procedure that I do not think for one 
minute parliament or the country would endorse at all. Think of the implica- 
tions of it. We have to be logical. If we do that now there is no reason why 
we should not do it five years or ten years from now. That is a principle I 
do not think we should have. 


Mr. QuetcH: Let us keep this in mind, that if in the future we continue the 
same kind of agricultural policy we have had in the past, undoubtedly we will 
have periodically to make revisions, because no industry can year after year 
continue to produce below the cost of production, and that is the situation in 
agriculture. If we are so shortsighted in the future that we are going to allow 
or ask the agricultural industry to produce below cost of production then not 
only the soldier settlers but all farmers will need that legislation to rectify their 

osition. 
3 That power lies with the government. It does not lie with the soldier settlers. 
It is the government that have to do the rectifying of that situation. If the 
government fails to recognize it, they must face the responsibility for these 
men they’ have placed on the land. Just remember this. If we apply the 
principle of an equity of just one-third instead of 50 per cent, around 50 per 
cent of the soldier settlers on the land to-day under the old scheme will come 
under that provision, because approximately 3,800 out of the total of around 
7,360—have an equity of less than 16 per cent to-day. Mr. Woods, when he 
gave his evidence: before this committee, pointed out that it is recognized that a 
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farmer must have an equity of 50 per cent to have a reasonable chance of 
success. Therefore, if you have 3,800 with an equity of less than 16 per cent, it 
stands to reason that those men are almost bound to fail. It is not a question 
of what we would like to do. It is a question of dealing with a situation we have in 
existence to-day, with 3,800 men of an average age of over 53 years, their equip- 
ment in poor shape, men who fought in the last war. Are we going to say, “Oh well, 
if we reduce your debt, then maybe you will not try to keep your agreement in 
the future’? That is surely not the logical stand to take. There is a certain 


situation that has to be faced; and the only fair and logical way to do that to-day, — 


in my opinion is the way we are dealing with the soldiers of the present war. We 
must give those men a chance to succeed. J am not suggesting that where a 
settler has, in addition to his soldier settler’s holding, land of his own, that this 
should apply; because then he would have additional assets to that equity in his 
soldier settlement holding. I would say that we would have to take his combined 
land holdings, his soldier settlement holding and the land that he holds outside of 
the soldier settlement board, and apply the 50 per cent division to his total hold- 
ings. I say that because of what was done by some men I know, and about which I 
have personal experience. Some men who got into difficulties with the Soldier — 
Settlement Board, started to get some financial returns from other sources; 
and instead of paying that money off to the Soldier Settlement Board, they used it 
to increase their land holdings, realizing that their present holdings were not an 
economic unit. Therefore they bought more land. Im such cases you have to 
take into consideration the land they hold outside the soldier settlement holding. 
I quite agree with that. If that is done, I think that we would be giving these 
men a fair chance. Another thing we have to take into consideration, as this 
brief points out, is that men who are not physically able to carry on will have 
to be dealt with in another way. You have got to divide these men into two 
classifications—men who are physically capable of running a farm and have a 
reasonable chance of succeeding if their liability is reduced, and the others who 
are physically incapacitated and have no chance of succeeding even if their debt 
were reduced. These men will have to be dealt with in another way. But 
personally, after listening to the brief filed by the Legion, I feel it presents the 
views of the majority of the men on this committee as expressed during the ~ 
past day or two; and I would be very much in favour of the adoption of the 
recommendations of the Legion, perhaps with a few changes. 


The Cuatrman: In the discussion, Mr. Quelch, I think we will have to. 
bear in mind that notwithstanding the agricultural policy, whatever its defects 
may be, men have made a success of their settlement. We were told by witnesses 
and others and by members of this committee, that the number of failures because 
of negligence or indolence was relatively few. It seems to me that we must 
remember that. 


Mr. Quricu: Yes, very few failures from negligence. But there is another 
point regarding success which you must remember when we refer to prices — 
equalling the cost of production, that is based upon averages. 


The CHAIRMAN: Yes. 


Mr. QuretcH: Therefore when a farmer has land that is exceptionally 
good, his returns may average higher. Therefore he succeeds where a man below 
the average would fail because his costs would be higher. 


The CuHairMAN: I realize that. I was going to point out that failures have 
been largely due to circumstances over which the settler had no control. What 
we should attempt to do, I think, in making a report, or suggested amendments, 
is to try to bring this situation of settlers in distress in conformity with the 
present bill 65. 


Mr. QureucH: “Yes. 


wearts 
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Mr. Ross: In that respect, I cannot follow Mr. McLean. We are not 
‘creating any precedent by adjustments here. These adjustments have been 
made at various times in the past for those old settlers. I quite agree with what 
Mr. Quelch has said—in fact, to this extent, that if I were not satisfied that 
future governments are going to do something about creating parity prices in 


this country for the agricultural settlers, I would oppose this bill. I think we 
should be doing these settlers an injustice to put them on the land if we are 
going to ask them to carry on under the difficulties with which the past settlers 


“had to contend. If it was not for faith in the future that we would create parity 


prices in this country, I would utterly oppose this entire bill, even bill 65. I 


feel very concerned about this. 


Mr. Mclean: I have just this to say. The whole economic theory on 
which Canada is working may be all wrong or it may not; there may be sound 


-arguments for or against. I do not think it is proper for us, in connection with 


this bill, to institute an economic system under which Canada for the time being 
at least is not carrying on. Talk about parity prices. You cannot establish, 


in connection with soldier settlement, an economic system which so far at least, | 


rightly or wrongly, has not been accepted by the people of Canada in connection 
with agriculture in general. Then when we speak of what was done in the 


‘past—I am not prepared to say, as to what was done in the past in connection 


with writing down these equities, whether it was right or wrong. I am not 
prepared to legislate now on the basis that everything that was done in connection 


' with the soldier settlement of the last war was correct. I think many things were 
wrong. 


Mr. Ross: You tell us it is going to be a precedent. 

Mr. QuetcH: You are defeating your own argument. Why worry about a 
precedent? 

Mr. McLran: Coming back to that, to write into this Act or write into 
our recommendation the principle that as soon as a man’s equity drops below 
a certain percentage, then by governmental action we are going to write off that 
debt, is a precedent that I am satisfied is absolutely unsound. I think there 
is a danger of our doing a gross disservice to the returned soldiers that we are 
going to try to settle on the land. You must not forget we are trying to help 
the man who goes to fight for his country; but there are going to be thousands 
of these men who are not going to fight for their country at all. I am not 
saying that in any harsh way. But you have to keep in mind the people who 
are struggling along and paying the taxes, who are not in a position to come 
under the benefits of this legislation. I do say very sincerely, Mr. Chairman, 
that if you try in the recommendation to establish that principle, you are going 
to imperil everything that we are trying to do for the soldiers. 

Mr. Wricgut: Ido not think we are establishing that principle at all. What 
we are doing is setting up a board here which will consider these individual cases 
and adjust them. 

Mr. McLean: I am not objecting to the board. 

Mr. Wricut: We are not establishing a principle at all. JI think the 


recommendations are absolutely sound in this regard. As you all know, I tried 


to get a clause in the new bill which would establish a parity price with regard 
to payments for the settlers. I still think that it should be there, that we should — 
have included that in the bill rather than as a recommendation. But as that 1s 
not there, I think still that these recommendations by the Legion here are very 
sound. I am in favour of the idea of establishing this board which will consider 


these cases on the basis of the merit of the cases and decide whether they are 


to be given an equity in the land or whether they are an impossible case and 
should be placed in a separate class to be dealt with according as Mr. Murchison 


has stated he has dealt with certain cases. I think that is perfectly sound. 
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Mr. McLean: I have no objection to this recommendation that we set up_ 
these boards, and that these boards have authority to deal with indivdual cases. 
What I object to is that we give those boards the direction which they would 
have if we make this recommendation; by it we give them the direction that 
they are to go by this principle that when a man’s equity drops below a certain 
percentage, his debt will be written off to that extent. When this government 
or succeeding governments of Canada establish the principle of parity prices 
for all farmers, this certainly would be all right; and I would be quite in favour 
of Mr. Wright’s recommendation, if and when that time comes. But that time 
has not yet arrived. 

Mr. Ross: Do you agree they should not have parity? 

Mr. McLean: I am not arguing that at all. There is the whole thing. 
I do not say that they should not have parity prices. That is not the question we | 
are deciding at all. 

Mr. Hatrietp: What we are trying to do, if we adopt this recommendation, 
is to put the veteran that served the country twenty-five years ago in the same 
position as we are making the offer to the veteran from this war; and I think 
they should be. They went through the hardships of ten years of depression, 
the worst agricultural depression we ever had in this country. 

Mr. Ross: Mr. Chairman, this brief says that 70 per cent of the settlements 
under. the old Act took place in the prairie provinces. I think Mr. Murchison 
pointed out at the last meeting we had here that, of approximately 1,000 now in 
difficulties, 800 of those are located in the prairie provinces out of this settle- 
ment. We all realize what has happened in the last ten years in that area of 
Canada, whether we agree on economic principles or not to-day. A great deal 
of assistance was given by the federal government, most provincial governments 
and by provincial governments in turn through the municipalities, to these 
settlers; and very drastic adjustments were made on that basis following those 
very tough years. Surely the same principle would apply in this set-up to these 
settlers. These settlers to-day are more entrtled to it than many of their neigh- 
bours, these men who fight for the worthwhile things we live under in this country 
to-day. I do not think there is any argument about that. If this board then 
has power to handle each case on its merits, based on the general principle that 
there is a recognition that this adjustment should be made, I do not see where 
difficulty should arise. 

Mr. Sissons: Mr. Chairman, I recognize that there is a problem here, 
and it appears to be a problem that we cannot evade, and probably should not 
evade if we could. There is some merit in the contention that the new principle 
evolved by the Veterans Land Act should be applied to the old settlers. The 
brief submitted by the Legion, I feel, merits a great deal of careful considera- 
tion; but I feel also that we are now at the tail end, apparently, of the session, 
and that we are not going to be able, probably, to give to this the consideration 
that should be given at this time. I feel that this committee should be kept in 
existence, or that a new committee should be set up next year, until a real careful 
study of the whole problem can be made; for unless we solve it we are simply 
leaving there a canker that will grow and grow and become even more troublesome 
after the new Act comes into operation, as the disparity becomes more apparent. 
So while I am, offhand, largely in agreement with the Legion’s brief, as one takes 
it from a casual reading of it, I myself do not feel quite in a position to say that 
all the recommendations are sound or that those are the methods by which the 
problem can be solved. So I would very strongly urge a continued study of that 
problem, in order to get something that will put the old settler in a position 
where his criticisms at least are met to some extent, if that is possible. 

The CuHarrman: That is, Mr. Sissons, you would apply that to all the 
recommendations? You would suggest further study of all the recommendations? 
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Mr. Sissons: Yes. I do not think it is wise at this stage for us to hur- 
riedly take on the recommendations in this brief. 

The CHAIRMAN: Bear in mind that the application of the provisions under 
bill 65 cannot go into force for some time. 

_ Mr. Sissons: Yes. That bill 65 will be before the house and will be passed. 
This is a problem that has been with us for some time. It is a problem that we 
have not solved. I do not think we are going to find a ready and easy solution 
of it in the few meetings we will be able to devote to the subject at this time. 
I think the subject merits a great deal of study. I do not wish to concur in the 
conclusions too hurriedly, but with what has been said by Mr. Wright ‘and 
Mr. Ross and Mr. Quelch I find myself, offhand, largely in agreement, and 
largely in agreement with the brief of the Legion. On the other hand, I recognize 
that we have not been able to give this problem the study that is required, and 
in adopting these recommendations we may be not only not solving one problem 
but we may be creating for ourselves other problems, and I would like to be 
satisfied that when we have finished the study that we have reached a conclusion 
that will stand up in the days to come. 


The CuHairMAN: ‘There is no doubt from the evidence presented that there 
is considerable distress among the veterans of the last war who are still on the 
land. That distress may have been caused by circumstances over which they had 
no control; in large measure it has been so caused. This bill that has been 
presented to the house, bill 65, is the result of experience and knowledge, and 
I think, perhaps enlightenment after twenty or twenty-two years. Our purpose 
in asking the house to give us permission to review and to adjust reasonably— 


- that was the word used—any defects that we felt could be corrected or removed 


from the old bill, was to endeavour as far as possible to remove that distress 
and to bring the settler who is struggling against conditions into line and con- 
formity with the provisions of this new bill. That is the way I interpret our 


function. 


Mr. Harrieip: In other words, we admit that we were wrong under the old 
scheme; and when we introduce the new bill we admitted the mistakes. 

- The CHAIRMAN: We realized the defects in the bill. Now, can we put those 
men who have struggled for twenty years on a par with the men who will enjoy 
the privileges of this new-bill? That is all. If we cannot, well let us say so. 

Mr. Wricut: I think this committee will be neglecting its duty unless it 
does make some definite attempt to do something at this session. I do not think 
we should leave the matter over until next session. We should give study to 
this matter and come to some conclusion on it. Most of the men on this committee 
are men who understand agricultural conditions. We have studied this matter 
over a number of years and sending it back for another six months won’t change 
your ideas one iota, because I think 75 per cent of the members of this committee » 
know now the exact conditions under which the old settlers were operating, and 
what we need to do is remedy those conditions. Therefore, I think we should 
make recommendations at the present session. 

-- The Cuarrman: What impresses me about the statement of Mr. Herwig is 
that these recommendations are not the recommendations of those who have 
failed or who are struggling; these represent the considered opinion of the success- 
ful as well as the unsuccessful through the medium of the Legion. 

Mr. Herwic: That is right. | 

Mr. Murcuison: May I make an observation? I have been following this 
discussion very closely and I feel that in arguing for the application of the 
principle contained in this section 9 of the new bill to the accounts of soldier 
settlers under the old scheme that we should keep clearly in our minds that so 
far as the land and land debt is concerned there is no question in the world of 
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getting any settler under the new bill a 50 per cent equity in the land; that does 
not arise. I can illustrate it this way: Take a $3,000 farm that may be purchased 
under the new bill. Say, for instance, there is no stock or equipment involved 
at all. The sale price to the veteran of that $3,000 farm, say, would be $2,000 
plus his down payments of $300, which means in effect that he is given an equity 
of roughly 244 per cent in that farm., Now, turning to the Soldier Settlement 
Act, you gentlemen all know that by adjustments made from time to time under 
the old Act the indebtedness and the security with respect to stock and equipment 
has been all washed out. Stock and equipment assets suppled by the Soldier 
Settlement Board to the soldier settler who came under the Farmers’ Creditors 
Arrangement Act were not taken into account at all; their indebtedness was fixed 
on the basis of the present day value of the land alone. Now, I suggest, Mr. 
Chairman, that we are trying to reconcile the views of the Legion, the expressed 
opinion of my minister here this morning after a brief examination of the 
Legion’s statement and the views of the various members of this committee and 
that we are not very far from a point where we can meet this problem along a 
line which I think will be reasonably satisfactory. If it is agreed that the accounts 
of soldier settlers who do not to-day have an equity of 24 per cent in their farms 
on the basis of the values which have been set up and which have been listed by 
the administration here should be written into that-equity, I do not think there 
is any objection to that, and it won’t involve a great deal of money. I have 
already indicated to the committee that in my opinion provision should be made 
to set up a special committee to deal with those cases where the debt fixation 
under the Farmers’ Creditors Arrangement Act prior to 1938 did not take into 
sufficient account the deterioration which had occurred with the result that there 
is a group of, maybe, 700 or 800 settlers who are labouring under an unfair debt © 
handicap to-day. Now, it would not require going very much further to review 
all the cases of soldier settlers on record and adjust their accounts to a basis where 
they have, in fact, a 24 per cent equity in the farms on the basis of debts and 
values that I have listed for this committee. Now, I would like to know, Mr. 
Chairman, whether that line of reasoning appeals to this committee as an 
approach to this matter with a view to reconciling the views that have been 
expressed here. I feel myself that there should not be undue delay in dealing 
with this matter because there are administrative problems to be faced, and delay 
in dealing with a matter of this kind after it has once been brought before a com- 
mittee of the house is going to have an unsettling effect on the settlers concerned 
and will present serious administrative difficulties to those in charge of the opera- 
tions. I think there is a point there: if we could reach an agreement that the 
24 per cent equity should be established for all settlers to-day with the exception 
of those who appear before a committee who find on a review of their circum- 
stances that there is no question of any debt adjustment providing a solution 
at all because they are at the end of the road as far as active farming is 
concerned and that some other provision must be made for those men to allow 
them the occupation of a home for the rest of their lives but to relieve them of a 
debt contract associated with a farm which they cannot handle. Now, I think 
if those two points can be considered we are pretty close to a point which I feel 
Mr. Crerar would support and I think would largely meet the views that have 
been expressed in this committee, including the principle advanced by the 
Canadian Legion. ; | 


Mr. Wricut: There is one point in regard to that which I wish to bring 
to your attention. When you say you write down the debt to 24 per cent of your 
book values you are placing the old settler in the same position as the new 
settler. Well, you are in a number of cases, but you will find there are a great. 
number of cases where the old settlers’ stock and equipment have deteriorated 
to a point where it is not worth $1,200. 

Mr. Murcutson: I agree with that. 
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Min Wrieur: And I think in writing down that value you must also take 


a into. consideration the state of repair of the stock and equipment of the settler 


you are dealing with. In some cases they have got into a position where their 


stock and equipment is no good and that is why they cannot make payments. 


Mr. Murcuison: You will realize that there will be a large number of 
establishments take place under the Veterans Land Act where there will not be 
advances of $1,200 for stock and equipment or anything like that. 

Mr. Ross: I think in principle we can pretty well agree with Mr. Murchison. : 
There will be cases where the settlers will use their father’s equipment and there 
will be other settlers whose equipment is all washed up. You have to decide 
on these cases in principle, but I think the majority of the committee will agree — 
that we are not very far apart on that basis. 

' Mr. Quetcu: Even on those figures that will apply to possibly the majority 
of the soldier settlers now on the land, approximately 4,400 out of 7,360. 


Mr. Murcuison: You see, gentlemen, it is impossible—it would be foolish 


‘for me to list whole ledgers of individual cases in this committee, but I would 


like you to believe that in all the 700 or 800 cases in this low group, those 
properly adjusted, as I have already suggested— 

Mr. QuetcH: Why do you say 700 or 800? Here is your own statement 
for the 3,801 with an equity of less than 16 per cent. 

Mr. Murcuison: Let me make this clear. I have tried to make it as clear 
as I can several times. Certain people in western Canada felt that under the 
Farmers’ Creditors Arrangement Act prior to 1938 they did not take sufficiently 
into account the deterioration which had occurred. I can speak of one case 
which comes to me readily where a settler is carrying a debt to-day of $7,200 on 
a half section which I know is not worth over $3,200. Now, you can pick out a 
few of those and it exerts quite an effect on the aggregate of the settlers who 
have no equity in their farms. These are summarized figures I have placed 
before you. ' 

Mr. QuetcH: These are summaries too, and you have 2,723. with no equity 


e- at all. 


Mr. Murcuison: Yes. 


Mr. QuetcH: You have another 1,078 with an equity of less than 16-8 per 
cent, andi another 606 with an equity of less than 32 per cent. The fact remains 


_ that you have 3,801 with an equity of less than 16-8 per cent and 2,953 with an 


average equity of 67-5 per cent. Those are the cases where the men must be 
looked after. 


Mr. Murcuison: ‘That will not involve any great problem if you are agreed 


in the reduction of these accounts to a point where the reasonably efficient settler 


has his account adjusted to a basis comparable to the principle embodied in 
bill 65 where he is given an equity of 24 or 25 per cent in his land on the basis 
of present-day value. 

Mr. QueucH: He has an equity of more than 24 per cent in the land. The 
stock and equipment now may be gone. You will find a lot of those settlers 
where it is not worth anything. 

Mr. Murcuison: Yes, but we have a large number of settlers to-day— 
several hundred of them—that are not living on their farms to-day, they are living 
in the towns, and their farms are rented. They have no intention of going back 
to the farm. Their accounts are not in a shape to-day that we are justfied in 
closing them out because I took a very generous attitude on the question of 


eligibility under the Farmers’ Creditors Arrangement Act. 


Mr. QuetcH: I think we are interested in those on the farms. The others 
can tbe dealt with in a different way entirely. 
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Mr. Murcuison: The adjustment of a debt—the difference of 24 per cent 
or 30 per cent in the equity of a farm is not going to replace stock and equipment 
that does not exist. 

Mr. McLean: I wonder if it would expedite the work of the committee 
if we agreed to the suggestion that the chairman with the assistance of the 
director prepare a draft report and have it presented for the consideration of 
the committee at the next meeting, and possibly we can get down to a point of 
finality. 

The CuarrMAN: And in the meantime we can think about the problem and 
meet on Tuesday. 

May I refer to something which appears in No. 8, page 129 of the evidence. 
There appears to be a mistake which I think might cause a lot of confusion. The 


- question asked is:— 


Q. Is it not a fact that under the War Veterans Allowance Act there 
is a maximum income of $60 of which the war veterans allowance only 
pay $40?—A. A married man can get an allowance of $40 a month and 
he is allowed to earn an additional $40 a month. 


I interjected :— 
I thought it was a maximum of $240 a year for married people and 
$120 for single people. 


The witness answered :— 
A married man can earn an additional $40 a month without having’ 
- his $40 allowance reduced. 


I have a copy of the War Veterans Allowance Act here and at page 3 I find these 
words :— 
The maximum allowance payable in any year to a married man or 
to a widower with a child or children shall be $480 less the amount of 
the income of the recipient in excess of $250 a year. 


Where does the $40 come from? 


Mr. Murcuison: Iam sorry if I made an error; that is my understanding. 


Mr. QuetcH: I thought that would have a direct bearing upon what chance 
a soldier settler under the War Veterans Allowance has of earning his living. 


Mr. Murcuison: It is a pretty hard thing to control. 
Mr. QuetcH: I thought it was well to make that correction, otherwise 
people would be confused by two different statements. 


The committee adjourned to meet Tuesday, July 14, at 10 o’clock a.m. 
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REPORTS TO THE HOUSE 


Orrawa, July 17, 1942. 


The Special Committee on Land Settlement of Veterans of the Present 
War begs leave to present the following as a 


Firru Report 


Pursuant to Order of Reference dated June 16, 1942, your Committee has 


considered adjustments it deemed necessary to the Soldier Settlement Act. In 


so doing it has held eighteen meetings and examined witnesses representing the 
Canadian Legion, the Society of Technical Agriculturists, and the Government 
administrative officials concerned with soldier settlement. 


Your Committee begs leave to make the following recommendiations:— 

1. Notwithstanding anything to the contrary contained in this Act, upon 
the application of any settler qualified and established upon the land in. 
accordance with the provisions of this Act and regulations thereunder, 
who has not abandoned his land and whose agreement with the Soldier 

’ Settlement Board or the Director of Soldier Settlement has not been 
terminated, rescinded, or assigned, the Director may grant to such 
settler an extension of time, not exceeding twenty years, for the pay- 
ment of his indebtedness. 


2. Notwithstanding anything to the contrary in this Act or in any agree- 
ment made thereunder, in the case of any settler as defined under the © 
Soldier Settlement Act, 1919, or person indebted to the Director of 
Soldier Settlement who at any time during the war declared by His 
Majesty on the tenth day of September, one thousand, nine hundred and 
thirty-nine, against the German Reich and subsequently against other 
powers, has been engaged on active service in a naval, military or air 
force of Canada, or of any of His Majesty’s forces if at the time of his 
enlistment he was ordinarily domiciled or resident in Canada, andi 

(a) has served in a theatre of actual war, as designated by the 
Governor in Council under the authority of the Pensions Act, or 

(b) has served only in those parts of Canada which are not 
designated by the Governor in Council as a theatre of actual 
war, provided that such service shall have been for a period 
of not less than twelve months, or 

(c) wherever he may have served is by reason of disability incurred 
as a result of such service in receipt of a pension and has been 
honourably discharged from such naval, military, air force or 
other of His Majesty’s forces or has been permitted honourably 
to resign or retire therefrom, 


the rate of interest to be charged from and after the standard date 

first following the coming into force of this Section in respect of any 

agreement between the Soldier Settlement Board or the Director of 

Soldier Settlement and any such settler or person shall be three and 
- one-half per.centum per annum. 


3. The Minister may with the approval of the Governor in Council appoint 

é a committee of not more than three members to be known as the Adjust- 

ment Committee at such rate of remuneration as the Governor in Council 
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may fix and allow and for a period of not more than twelve months 
with powers to review and confirm or reduce the indebtedness of soldier 
settlers. whose agreements with the Director of Soldier Settlement were 
the subjects of proposals formulated under the provisions of the — 
Farmers’ Creditors Arrangement Act prior to October 1, 1939, or in 
the case of such other soldier settler as may be recommended by the - 
Director, with the objective if feasible and practical, of establishing ~ 
an equity for the settler; provided that the settler is in personal occupa- 
tion of the land and that such agreements have not been terminated, 
rescinded or assigned. | 

Any such settler may submit to the Director within a period of 
six months following the coming into force of this section an applica- 
tion for consideration by the Adjustment Committee as aforesaid, and 
it shall be incumbent upon the Director to forward such application to 
the Adjustment Committee together with a summary of the settler’s 
account and such other particulars as may be required by the Adjust- 
ment Committee to determine the amount which in its judgment con- 


_ stitutes the present and prospective productive value of the land. 
. The Committee strongly recommends that in those cases where it appears 


to be the desire of a settler to remain in occupation of his farm home 
there be developed a closer degree of co-operation between the Director - 
of Soldier Settlement and the War Veterans’ Allowance Board to the 
end that the settler may continue to occupy his present home at modest 
cost, on a basis whereby the settler can co-operate by assigning a portion 
of his allowance for this purpose. 


A copy of the evidence taken before the Committee pertaining to this Act 


is tabled herewith. 


All of which is respectfully submitted. 


CYRUS MACMILLAN, 
C hairman. 


MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


Turspay, July 14, 1942. 


The Special Committee on Land Settlement met this day at 11 o’clock a.m. 
Hon. Cyrus Macmillan, the Chairman, presided. 


The following members were present: Messrs. Hatfield, Macdonald 
(Brantford), Macdonald (Halifax), MacKenzie (Neepawa), McLean (Simcoe 
East), Macmillan, Quelch, Ross (Souris), Senn, Sissons and Wright—11. 


The Chairman read a letter from Mr. J. G. Blythe, Zehner, Sask., making 
representations on behalf of the Local Body Piapot Reserve Settlers. This was 
ordered to be printed in the evidence. 


Mr. Gordon Murchison, Director of Soldier Settlement, was recalled, and 
further examined. 


A memorandum was filed by Mr. Murchison which was ordered to be 
printed in the evidence. 


The Committee adjourned at 12.30 p.m., to meet again Thursday, July 16, 
at 11.00 o'clock, a.m. 


Tuourspay, July 16, 1942. 


The Special Committee on Land Settlement met this day at 10.00 o’clock, 
a.m. Hon. Cyrus Macmillan, the Chairman, presided. 


The following members were present: Messrs. Blanchette, Hatfield, 
Macdonald (Halifax), Macdonald (Brantford), MacKenzie (Neepawa), McLean 
(Simcoe East), Macmillan, Senn, Sissons and Wright—10. 


Mr. Gordon Murchison, Director of Soldier Settlement, was in attendance. 


The following recommendations were agreed to:— 

(1) Extension of time for settler to repay indebtedness. 

(2) Reduction in rate of interest from 5 per cent to 34 per cent. 

(3) Appointment of adjustment committee to review and confirm or reduce 
the indebtedness of soldier settlers who went under the provisions of . 
the Farmers’ Creditors Arrangement Act prior to October 1, 1939; or 


in the case of such other soldier settler as may be recommended by the 
Director. 


(4) Provision for soldier settlers to remain in their homes if in receipt of. 
Wur Veterans’ Allowance by assigning a portion of such allowance. 


The Committee adjourned at 11.30 a.m. to meet again Friday, July 17, at 
10.00 o’clock, a.m. 
Vv 
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Fripay, July 17, 1942. “y 


The Special Committee on Land Settlement met this day at 10.00 o ‘clock, 
a.m. Hon. Cyrus Macmillan, the Chairman, presided. 


The following members were _ present: Wieeee: Blanchette, Hatfield, . 


Macdonald (Brantford), Macdonald (Halifax), MacKenzie (Neepawa), 


Mackenzie (Vancouver Centre), McLean (Simcoe East), Macmillan, Ross 


(Souris), Senn, Sissons and Wright—12. 


The Committee considered, amended and, on motion of Mr. MacKenzie 
(Neepawa), adopted its fifth report. 


The Committee adjourned at 11.00 o’clock, a.m., to meet again at the call 
of the Chair. 


J. P. DOYLE, 
Clerk of the Committee. 
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- Committee on Land Settlement, 
_. House of Commons, 
_ Ottawa. 


MINUTES OF EVIDENCE 
Juuy 14, 1942. 


Dear Sirs: 
Re: Prapot Reserve 


In the year 1920 this area, which had previously been an Indian Reserve, 


_ was settled entirely by soldiers’of the First Great War. Most of them had saved 


some money from their gratuity and other sources and they entered upon the 


land with a great deal of zeal. There was very little of the land actually clear and 


it was a very expensive proposition clearing the land. However, they proceeded 
to clear the land, and at great cost to themselves cleared a great deal of it. To 


' add to their difficulties at the time they purchased the land in the spring of 


1920, stock and equipment which they had all to purchase was exceedingly high. 

After the passing of the years there have been a great many casualties and 
the number of settlers now on the land who originally went on is not at all what 
it was hoped would still be on the land. Naturally there have been a number 
of deaths but where there have been deaths the families have in most instances 
not stayed on the land because of the load of debt. These men have farmed well, 
but just have not been able to make the proposition go, although a great many of 
them have remained with it and worked the best years of their lives on the land. 
There have been re-valuations from time to time and some of them have come 
before The Farmers’ Creditors Arrangement Board. Unfortunately for those 
who came under the Act, they came under it in the early days of The Farmers’ 
Creditors Arrangement Act administration and it is an accepted fact that in those 


days valuations were put altogether too high and even on the adjusted amount it 


would be absolutely impossible to hope to work out a solution for them. On the 
whole those on the land now find that their debts, even with adjustments, have 
increased since 1929 and this is largely due to financial conditions. The sad 
part of it is, if they are cancelled and deprived of their right to remain on the 
land, The Soldier Settlement Board proceeds to sell the land at once, and instances 
can be given of land which was. originally sold to a settler at $20.00 per acre 
being resold to a private individual after the settler has been cancelled out, at as 
low as $700.00 for a half section. The settlers naturally feel that if the Board 
is realistic and takes a low price for land from a civilian, then it should do likewise 
for the men who are on the land and who have spent 22 years of their lifetime 
there. 

They are interested, of course, in new legislation that is being suggested for 
the soldiers of the second war and they feel that some of the proposals applying 


‘ under the new Act should be carried into the old Act. Specifically they are 


suggesting the following by way of relief:— 


(a) That all interest should be cancelled since 1929 and future interest be 
brought down to 3 per cent and that consideration should be given to the 
transfer of Title clear to that portion of the land on which the house is. 

(b) That all the land should be valued on the basis of what the land is 
actually being sold at by the Board to private purchasers at the present 
time and in this connection the settlers point to the extreme variation in 
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valuation by the Board of Review and The Soldier Settlement Board 
itself on land all of which is about the same value from $1,500 per 
half section up to $6,000 per half section, where the land itself varies 
very little in actual value. 


(c) That the payments required by the Board be restricted under the basis 
under the new Act to payment of not more than $144 per half. To-day 
actually settlers are expected to pay $300 per half section, plus the 
taxes, even after having passed through The Farmers’ Creditors Arrange- 
ment Act. 


(d) That special consideration be given to widows who are residing on the 
land or intend to reside on the land in the matter of adjustment of 
debt, even to the point of giving partial clear title. 


If a realistic attitude be taken by The Soldier Settlement Board and Govern-- 
ment as to what the situation actually is, if the Board actually is justified in 
reselling land to private parties at low prices, then would it not be better to give 
the settler who is on the land the opportunity of the same price; of working out 
his salvation on the land when he has already not only served in the last war, 
but when he as well has put twenty-two years of his life into developing this 
land? To him itis his home. If the Board in any salvage proceedings ultimately 
can only get so much money out of the land, why not now deal with the settler 
on the same basis? It must realize that the settler has nothing but what he has 
accumulated there during the past twenty-two years and in too many instances, 
notwithstanding his efforts, all that he has accumulated is a great deal of debt to 
the Board. 

These are facts that can be verified from the records and we urgently suggest 
that consideration be forthwith given to the settlers on the part of the Board and 
the Government. Because of the maintenance by the Board of the high debt 
amount, with low prices, and uncertain weather conditions, there has unfortunately 
developed a feeling of bitterness to the Board which should not exist and in the 
interests of all concerned this should be eliminated. Understanding can be re- 
established and morale very substantially raised. 


Yours truly, 


J. G. BLYTH, Secretary, ; 
Local Body Piapot Reserve Settlers, 
Zehner, Sask. 
May 15, 1942. 


MEMORANDUM TO THE COMMITTEE ON LAND SETTLEMENT 


On the morning of the 10th instant the Minister, the Honourable T. A. 
Crerar, following a quick examination of the brief submitted by the Canadian 
Legion, observed that the recommendations appeared to be moderate but he 
did not have time to study the details. 

Following the meeting of the 10th the Chairman asked me to submit a brief 
to this meeting which would embody some concrete plan for the treatment of 
soldier settler accounts along lines which might reconcile the views of certain 
members of the committee, the Canadian Legion, and the administration. 

Certain members of this committee have argued for the creation of a 
50 per cent equity in favour of soldier settlers, claiming that this is the principle 
embodied in Bill 65. The Legion recommends that the principle contained in 
Section 9 of Bill 65 should as far as possible be applied to soldier settlers under 
the old Act, and that the Director be given power to rewrite contracts accord- 
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ingly. The administration has submitted factual evidence that 49 per cent of 


the soldier settlers in the highest debt groups are meeting their contractual 
obligations and has suggested that action be taken to correct any weaknesses 
in debt adjustments made under the Farmers’ Creditors Arrangement Act. The 
administration has also suggested reduction in the rate of interest to 34 per cent 
where enlistment for service in the present war has occurred, and to extend the 
terms of solvent agreements which mature in 1946. 

The Legion makes a further general recommendation which appears to 
contemplate that regional committees would have power to say whether a settler ~ 
should be granted a reduction or be placed on a basis that he can remain in his 
home notwithstanding the condition of his account. 

Let us endeavour to make it clear from the outset that Section 9 of Bill 65 
does not create an unconditional equity of any amount for any veteran settler. 
He must conform to the terms of his settlement contract for ten years before he 
can realize on the difference between cost and sale price. That contract is 
assumption of a debt equivalent to two-thirds of the cost of the land. For the 
purpose of this comparison the cost or sale price of stock and equipment should 
be disregarded because there will be wide variations in the amount of stock 
and equipment supplied to a veteran under Bill 65, and because adjustment of 
the debts of soldier settlers under the Farmers’ Creditors Arrangement Act took 
into account the value of the land only. In any event, the extent of previous 
legislative concessions more than absorbed the indebtedness of any settler for 
stock and equipment advances. Section 13 of Bill 65 does not make provision: 
for a grant, conditional or otherwise. 

The fundamental reason for the wording of Clause 9 of Bill 65 was not for 
the purpose of making grants to any person but because of the inability of the 
average veteran to make a sufficient investment of his own that would place a 
Government loan for the balance of his requirements on a business basis right 
from the start. But who can say with certainty at this time how many veterans 
of this war will be established next year or during the next five years? The 
present stage of the war, with its taxation and priorities, needs no elaboration. 

Granting for the sake of argument that the indebtedness of soldier settlers 
be reduced to a point not greater than two-thirds the present day value of their 
farms, what would be the amount involved in these write-offs, and to what 
extent would the soldier settler benefit? Exhibit “C” of May 9 shows 606 
Grade II settlers where the present equity is 32-2 per cent. In order to increase 
it to one-third of the value of the land it would be necessary to write off a total 
of $16,955, or an average of approximately $28 per loan. In Grade III there 
are 1,078 settlers owing $1,987,930 against farms valued at $2,391,112. Thus 
the average debt is $1,844 and the average farm value $2,218, for an average 
equity of 16-8 per cent. In order to create a 334 equity it would mean a total 
write-off of approximately $393,855, or an average of $365 per settler. In 
Grade IV there are shown to be 2,723 with a total debt of $5,794,821 against 
farms having a total value of $5,411,304. To bring about an equity of 334 per. 
cent there would be a write-off of approximately $2,187,275 or an average of 
approximately $803 per settler. The total write-off in all three grades would 
amount to approximately $2,598,085. 

- It would be the height of stupidity on my part to oppose anything within 
reason that would simplify the problems of soldier settlement confronting ~ 
both administration and settler, and it would be entirely foreign to my nature 
to adopt a narrow point of view toward people in that part of Canada where the 
main problems exist and where I lived for thirty years. The successes and 
reverses of Western Canada are an open book to me, and I think I know this 
problem in its varying phases all across the Dominion. For some years there 


_ has ‘been an element among soldier settlers—probably not more than 10 per 


cent—that have been agitating for and hoping or expecting that they would be 
legislated into ownership of their farms, and I make no bones about saying that 
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this agitation reaches a peak point among those who have made the minimum 
personal effort. The remaining 90 per cent of soldier settlers are sound and 


responsible citizens. Successive Governments have tried to do the fair and 
generous thing, and the proof lies in the figures which are on record. We can 


analyse them any way we wish, but there is a lot of cold reality about them — 


which cannot be lightly dismissed. Any decision at this time to further ease 
the burdens of soldier settlers just because they are soldier settlers or because 


certain things are contemplated on behalf of closely selected veterans of this_ 


war, will in my opinion only tend to encourage the belief of the minority that 
they are going to be legislated into ownership. 

For the past few days I have been searching my mind for a solution of the 
problems confronting the majority of soldier settlers in the highest debt groups. 
I have also consulted personally the senior administrative officers of the Depart- 
ment in Western Canada, and I regret being unable to recommend to this 
committee or to the Government any enlargement of the suggestions I placed 
on the record on July 2, because of the administrative difficulties and the serious- 
ness of principles which would carry adjustment of soldier settler accounts to 
lower figures. At the same time, I must cheerfully abide by the decisions of 
the Government if it is decided in view of all the circumstances that something 
further must be done or shall be done. 

The statement I furnished this committee on the 9th instant shows that 
51 per cent of the settlers who had obtained adjustments under the Farmers’ 
Creditors Arrangement Act are not making progress or have had their contracts 
terminated. Analysing this statement further, we find that after excluding the 
cases where prepayments are now being made and where the loans have been 


fully repaid or assigned and where the contracts have been terminated, there is — 


a balance of 3,332. Where are these accounts located? 2,537 of them, or 70 per 
cent, are in the Prairie Provinces—divided as follows: Alberta, 1,108; Saskat- 
chewan, 1,115; Manitoba, 314. What particular parts of the three Prairie 
Provinces are represented in these difficult cases? I tell this committee that 
they are mainly concentrated in the areas of the provinces which have for 
many years been hard hit by adverse conditions. To illustrate what I mean 
IT can submit for examination by the committee a map of crop conditions in 
Saskatchewan and Alberta last year. This is the situation disclosed by opera- 
tions under the Prairie Farm Assistance Act. I have personal knowledge of this 
situation because I am a member of the Board of Review which determines 
yield categories under that Act. I could if necessary produce the yield maps 
for 1989 and 1940, and I need not say to western members of this committee 
that the bad conditions reflected in these maps existed for many years prior to 
the introduction of the Prairie Farm Assistance Act and they will occur again 
on the basis of records going back for thirty years. 


Apart from cases where the human equation is the main limiting factor, 


the biggest problem originates in those areas of Western Canada which are 


subject to recurrent drought conditions. I know and a lot more people know 


that the general debt problem including the relatively small percentage of 
soldier settlers in those.areas is not going to be solved by measures of the kind 


applied thus far. Some new ground will have to be broken, but I do not con- a 


sider that the Director of Soldier Settlement should seek powers to arbitrarily 


define the boundaries of these hazardous areas merely to, develop a lasting - 


solution of the problems of approximately 2,500 soldier settlers. The defini- 


tion of these boundaries is a matter for Dominion and Provincial Governments — 


to decide. I know and a lot of other people know the general boundaries of these 
hazardous areas, but I cannot recommend that the Dominion Government commit 


itself by a formal declaration through the medium of the Soldier Settlement Act ) ; 


just where these boundaries are. 


G. MURCHISON. 
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